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PERICLES. 



WiiRN Csesar happened to siee some strainers at 
Ratue carrying young dOgs and monkeys in their 
arnip^ 8(nd Ibndly csiressing theni, he asked, ^* Whe^ 
ther thje wpnien in their country never bore any chil- 
dren;" thus reproving AYith a proper seventy those 
v^ho lavish upon brutes that natural tenderness which 
is due only to mankind, In the same manner we 
must condemn those who employ that curiosity and 
love of knowledge which nature has implanted in the 
human soul, upon low and worthless objects, while 
they neglect such as are excellent and useful. Oar 
senses, indeed, by an effect almost mechanical, sxt 
passive to the impression of outward objects, whe* 
ther agreeable or offensive : but the mipd, possessed 
of a self-directing power, may turn its attention to 
whatever it thinks proper. It should, therefore, be 
employed in the most useful pursuits, not barely in 
contemplation, but in such contemplatioa as may 
nourish its faculties. For ^ as that colour .is best 
suited to the eye, which by its beauty and agree- 
abl^ess at the same time both refreshes and 
strengthens the sight, so the application of the mind 
should be directed to those subjects, which through^ 
the channel of pleasure may lead us to our proper 
haf^iness^ Such are the works of virtue. The 
very description of these inspires us with emulation, 
and a strong desire to imitate them; whereas in 
ot^er thitigs, admiration does, not always lead iis to 
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2 flutarch's lives. 

imitate what we admire ; but, oo the contrary, whilel 
we are charmed with the work, we oftea despise the 
workman. Thus we are pleased with perfumes and 
purple, while dyers and perfumers appear to us in 
the light of mean mechabics. 

Antisthenes,* therefore, when he was told that 
Ismenias played excellently upon the flute, answered 
properly enough, ^^Then he is good for nothing 
else ; otherwise he would not have played so well.'' 
Such also was Philip's isaying to his son, when at a 
certain entertainment he sang in a very agreeable 
ttad skilful manner, ** Are not you ashamed to sing 
80 Well ?" It is eAou^h for a pritiee to bestaW a 
vacant hAtir upon hearing others sing, and hedoed 
the muses sufficient honour, if he attends the per^ 
formanbes of ttose who excel in their arts. 

If a man ap{di^s himself to servile or mechanic 
emfJoyments, his industry in those things is a; proof 
of his inattention to nobler studies. No yoiit^ man 
of noble birth or liberal sentiments, from seeing the 
Jtipiter at Pisa, would desire to be Phidias, or from 
Ibe sight of the Juno at Argoi^, tb be Pol^^cletfis ; or 
Anacreon, 6r Philemon, or Arebil6chus, thbugh de- 
lighted Hvith their pdems-t For though a Woi*k in Ay 
be agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the 
necessary consequence. We may therefore ^on^ 
elude, that tbii^ of thii^ kind which excite not. A 
spirit of emulation, nor produce any sti^btig iitt^He 
or desire to imitate them^ are of little use to the b^ 
holders. But virtue has this peculiar property, that 

* Antisthenes was a disciple of Socrates^ and founder lofilie ilecl 
of the Cynics. 

+ This seems to be somewhat inconsistent with that respect and 
esteem, in wbidi the noble arts of poetry and sculpture were Held 
in ancient Greece and Rome, and wHih that admiration which the 
proficients in some arts always obtain amoi^ the* people. Bat thera 
was still a kind of jealousy between the poets and philosopherSy 
and oar philosophical biographer shows pretty clearly by the Pla- 
toldc pttriade of this introdnctiony that he woidd magnify the latter 
at th^ expense of flie former. 
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af the mvde time that we admire her conduct, we 
long to copy the example. The goods of fortune we 
wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to practise ; the 
former we are glad to receive from others, the latter 
'we are ambitious that others should receive from us. 
The beauty of goodness has an attractive power; it 
kindles in ^s at once an active principle ; it forms 
our manners, and influences our desires, not only 
when represented in a living example, but even in an 
historical description. 

For this reason we chose to proceed in writing the 
lives of great men, and have composed this teflib 
' book, which contains the life of Pericles, and that of 
Fabius Maximus, who carried on the war against 
Hali^nibal : men who resembled each other in many 
virtues, particularly in justice and moderation, and 
who effectually served their respective common- 
wealths, by patiently enduring the injurious and ca- 
pricious treatment they received from their colleagues 
and their countrymen. Whether we are right in 
our judgment or not, will be easy to see in the work 
itself. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of 
the ward of Cholargia. His family was one of the 
most considerable in Athens, both by the father and 
mother's side. His father Xanthippus, who defeated 
the king of Persia's generals at Mycalie, married 
Agariste, the niece of Clisthenes, who expelled the 
family of Pisistratus, abolished the tyranny, enacted 
laws, and established a form of government tempered 
in such a manner as tended to unanimity among the 
people, and the safety of the state. She dreamed 
that^he was delivered of alien, and a few days after 
brought forth Pericles. His person in othet respects 
was well turned, but his head was disproportionably 
long. F^r this reason almost all his statues have 
the head covered with a helmet, the stotuariev 
tho^ingy I snppose, to hide that defect. But the 
Athenian points called him Schibdcephalus or dnitm-^ 
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4 PLUTARCII S LITES. 

heady for the word schinos is sometimes used .instead 
of scillaf ^ sea-onion. Gratinus, the comic writeri in 
bis play called Chironesy ha^; this passage : , 

Faction received old Time to her embraces : 
Hence came a tyrant-spawn, on earth called Pericles, 
|n heaven the headUcompelter, 

And again in his Nemesis he thu^ addresses him, 

Come, blessed Jove,* the high and mighty head, 
The friend of hospitality ! , 

And Teleclides says, 

Now, in a maz6 of thought he ruminates 
On strange expedients, while his head, depressed 
With its own weight, sinks on his knees : and now 
. From the vast caverns of his brain burst forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 

And Eupolis, in his Demi^ asking news of all the 
great orators, whom he represented as ascending 
from the shades below, when Pericles comes up last, 
cries out, 

Head of the tribes that haunt those spacious realms, 
Does he ascend? 

Most writers agree, that the master who taught 
him music was called Damon, th^ first syllable of 
whose name they tell us, is to be pronounced short : 
but Aristotle informs us, that he learned that art of 
Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems to have been 
a politician, who under the pretence of teaching mu- 
sic, concealed his great abilities from the vulgar : 

* Pericles (as Plutarch afterwards observes,) was ealled Olympiusy 
or Jupiter. The poet here addresses him under that character 
with the epithet of fiaKapts^ which signifies blessed^ but may also 
signify great'headed. In our language we have no word with such 
a double meaning. Just above, he is called Cephakgeretes^ head- 
eompeUer (as if hi9 head was an assemblage of many heads,) instead 
.of Nepheiegeretesy doud^compelkry a common epithet of Jupiter. 
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anil he attended Rericles as his tutor and assistant 
in politics, in the same manner as a master of the 
gyninaistic art attends a young man to fit him for the 
ring. However, Damon's giving lessons upon ' thi^ 
harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a 
busy politician and friend to tyranny, he was banished 
by the ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic 
poets. One of them, named Plato, introduces a 
person addressing him thus, ' * 

Inform me, Damon, first, does fame say trae ? 
And wast thou really Pericles* ^ Chiron?* 

Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno of Elea^-t; 
who, in natural philosophy, was a follower of Par* 
menides, and who, by much practice in the art of 
disputing, had learned to confound and silence all 
his opponents ; as Timon the Phlasian declares in 
these verses. 

Have you not heard of Zeno's mighty pow^rSj^ 

Who could change sides, yet changing triiimph'd still 

In the tongue's wars. 

But the philosopher with whom he was most inti- 
mately acquainted, who gave him that force and sub- 

* The word Chiron again is ambiguous, and may either signify, 
wast thou preceptor' to Pericles ? or, watt thou more wkked than 
Pericles? 

f This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colony ; 
and must be carefully distinguished from Zeno the founder of the 
sect of the Stoics. The Zeno here spoken of was respectable for 
attempting to rid his country of a tyrant. The tyrant took him, 
and caused him to bis pounded to death in a mortar. But his death 
accomplished what he could not effect in his lifetime : for his fel- 
low citizens Were so much incensed at the dreadful manner of it, 
Ihat they fell upon the tyrant and stoned him* As to his arguments, 
and those of his master Parmenides, pretended to be so invincible^ 
'one of them was to prove there can be no such thing as motion, 
since a thing can nerer move in the place where it is, nor in the 
place where it is not. But this sophism is easily refuted ; for mo- 
tion is the passing of a thing or person into a new part of space. 
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limity of $entimeQt superior to ail the demagoguesi 
who, in short, formed him to that admirable dignity 
of manners, was Anaxagoras the Glazomenian. This, 
was ho whom the people of those times called nau$ 
or inielligmeef either m admiration of his great un* 
derstanding and knowledge of the works of nature^ 
or becaase he was the first who clearly proved, that 
the universe owed its formation neither to chancQ 
nor necessity, but to a pure and unmixed mind, who 
separated the homogeneous parts from the other 
with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, 
and instructed by him in the sublimest sciences, 
Pericles acquired not only an elevation of sentiment, 
and a loftiness and purity of style, far removed froni 
the low expi*ession of the vulgar, but likewise a gra-i 
vity of countenance which relaxed not into laughter^ 
fe firm and even tone of voice, an easy deportment^ 
and a decency of dress, which no vehemence of 
speaking ever put into disorder. These things, and 
others of the like nature, excited adniir^tion in all 
that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned 
fellow loaded him a whole day with reproaches and 
abuse ; he bore it with patience and silence, and con«- 
tinned in public for the despatch of some urgent 
affairs^ In the evening he walked softly home* this 
impudent wretch following, and insulting him all the 
way with the most scurrilous language. And as it 
ivas dark when he came to his own door, he ordered 
one of his servants to take a torch and light the maa 
ho^fie. The poet Ion, however, says he was proud 
and supercilious in conversation, and that there was 
a great deal of vanity and contempt of others, mixe4 
with his dignity of manner: on the other hand, he 
highly extols the civility, complaisance, and polite^ 
ness of Cimon. But to take no farther notice of 
Ion, who perhaps would not have any great excel- 
lence appear, without ^ mixture of something satiri? 
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cal, as it was iu the aQcieot trai^edy ;* Zeno desired 
those that called the gravity of Pericles pride and 
airogance, to be proud th? same way;, telling tbem, 
the very acting of au exceUeot part might inseasibljii: 
nitiduce a loite aod rml imitatioii of it 

Tbese were not the oidy advaatages which Perit 
clea gstined by cooversipog with Aoaxagoras. Fro^ 
him be learned to overcome those tensors which the 
▼aiBQas phenomena of tha he^Tens raise in those^who 
know not their causes, an^ who entertain a tcorw 
mentni^ fe%r of the gods by reasqa of that ignorance^ 
Noi^ is there any core for. it but the study of natiire^ 
whioh» Histead of the frightful extravagancies o£ 
ra|lerstitioD» implants iaus a sober piety » su{^^orted 
by a rational hope^ ^ 

We are told, ^ere was brought to Periclea, from 
one of his farms, a ram's head with only one bom; 
and Xiampo the soothsayer observing that the horn 
grew strong and firm out of the middle of the if^ret^ 
head, declared, that the two parties in the siate, 
namely, those. of Thucydides and Feractes, would 
pnite, and invest the whole power in him with whom 
the prodigy was found; hut Anaxagoras having dis* 
sected |he head, showed that the brain did not fill 
the whole cavity, hot had contracted itself into an 
oval form, and pointed directly to that part of the 
sknll whence the bom took its rise. This procured 
Anaxagoras great honour with the spectators ; and 
Lampo was no less hcmoured for his prediction, 
when^ soon after, upon the fiiil of Thucydidesi the 

* Ttagetdj at first was only a cboras in honoar of Bapchus^ 
Persons dressed like satyrs were the performers, and they often 
broke out into the most licentions raillery. Afterwards, when 
tragedy took a grayer torn, something of Uie former drollery was 
still i^tained, as in that which we (»dl tragi-colaedy. In tiAe, 
aeriotts dtaratiters and eyents became the snl^ect of tragedy, with* 
ont that mixture ; but eyen then, after exhibiting three or four 
serious tragedies, the poets used to . conclude ibeir contention for 
the prize, with a satirical «ia: of this sort is the Cyclaps of 
jEnripides, and th* enly one mmaiaing. 
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Administration was pnt entirely into the hands of 
Perides. 

, But, in my opinion, the philosopher and the diviner 
may well enough be reconciled, and both be right ; 
the one discovering the cause and the other the end. 
It was thie business of the former to account for the 
appearance, and to consider how it came about; 
and of the latter, to show why it was so formed, and 
what it portended. Those who say, that when the 
cause is found out the prodigy ceases, do not consi-* 
der, that if they reject such s^ns as are preternatu- 
ral, they must also deny that artificial signs su'e of 
any use; the clattering of brass quoits,* the light of 
beacons, and the shadow of a sun- dial, have all of 
them their proper natural causes, and yet each has 
another signification. But perhaps this question 
might be more properly discussed in another place. 
. Pericles, in his youth, stood in great fear of the 
people. For in his countenance he was like Pisis- 
tratus the tyrant; and he perceived the old/noien 
were much struck by a farther resemblance in the 
sweetness of his voice, the volubility of his tongiie, 
and the roundness of his periods. As he was, 
moreover, of a noble family and opulent fortune, 
and'his friends were the most considerable men in 
the state, he dreaded the ban of ostracism, and 
therefore intermeddled not with state affairs, but 
behaved with great courage and intrepidity in the 
field. However, when Aristides was dead, The- 
mistocles banished, and Cimon much employed in 
expeditions at a distance from Greece, Pericles 
engaged in the administration. He chose rather to 
solicit the favour of the multitude and the poor,t 

* The clattering of brass quoits or plajtes was' sometimes a mili- 
tary signal among the Grecians. Among the Romans it was a 
signal to call the wrestlers to the ring. ' ' • 

+ The popular party in Athens were continually maJcing efforts 
againsi: tjiose small remains of power which were yet in the hands 
of the nobility. As Pericles conld not lead the party of the nobles^ 
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ttmn of the rich and the few, contrary to his liatoral 
disposition, which was far from inclining hiili to 
court popularity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under the 
6us)^icion of aiming at the supreme power, and was 
sensible, beisides, that Cimon was attached to the 
nobility, and extremely beloved by persons of the 
highest eminence ; and, therefore, in order to secure 
himself, and to find resources against the power of 
Cimon, he studied to ingratiate himself with the 
common people. At the same time, he entirely 
changed his manner of living. He appeared not in 
the streets, except when he went to the forum Or 
the senate house. He declined the invitations of 
his friends, and all. social entertainments and re- 
creations; insomuch, that in the whole time of his- 
administration, which was a considerable length, he 
never went to sup. with any of his friends, but once, 
which v^as at the marriage of his nephew Euryp- 
toleraus, and he staid there only until the ceremony 
of libation was ended. He considered that the free- 
dom of entertainments takes away all distinction of 
office, and that dignity is but little consistent with 
familiarity. Real and solid virtue, indeed, the more 
it is seen, the more glorious it appears ; and there is 
nothing in a good man's conduct, as a magistrate, 
4SO great in the eye of the public, as is the general 
course of his behaviour in private to his most intimate 

> 

because Cimon, by the dignity of his birth, the lastre of his actions, 
and the largeness of his estate, had placed himself at their head, 
he had no other resource than to court the populace. And he 
flattered their favourite passion in the most agreeable manner, by 
lessening the power and privileges of the court of Areopagus, 
which was the chief support of the nobility, and indeed of the 
whole state. Thus the bringing of almost all causes before ^he 
tribunal of the people, the multiplying of gratuities, which were 
only another word for bribes, and the giving the people a taste for 
expensive pleasures, caused the downfdl of the Athenian commons- 
wealth ; though, the personal abilities of Pericles supported it 
during liis time. . ; 
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IriawLB* Pericles, however, took care not to makQ 
bis person cheap among the people, and appeared 
among them only at proper intervals: Nor did h^ 
t y cak to all points that were debated before them, 
but reserved himself, like the Salaminian galley,* 
(as Critolaus says) for greater occasions; despatch- 
ing business of less consequence by other orators 
with whom he had an intimacy. One of these, we 
are told, was Ephialtes, who, according to Plato« 
overthrew the power of Uie council of Areopagus, by 
giving the citizens a lai^ and intemperate draught 
gf liberty. Chi which account the comic writera 
qieak of the people of Athens as of a horse wild and 
Vomanaged, 



-which listens to the reins no more^ 



Bat in his maddennig coarse bears headlong down - 
The Teij friends that feed him. 

Pericles, desirous to make his hinguage a proper 
vehicle for his sublime sentiments, and to speak in a 
manner that became the dignity of his life, a?aile4 
himself greatly of what he had learued of Anaxa- 
goras; adorning his eloquence with the rich colours^ 
of philosophy. For, adding, (as the divine Plato ex* 
presses it) the loftiness of imagination, and all com- 
manding energy, with which philosophy supplie4 
bim, to his native powers of genius, and making usc^ 
of whatever he found to his purpose, in the study of 
nature, to dignify the art of speaking, he far excelled 
all other orators-t Hence he is said to have gained 
the surname of Olympius; though some will have it 
to have been from the edifices with which he adorned 
the city ; and others, from his high authority both in 



* Tlie SalaMJnian gaUey wns a oonsccimted vessel whi^ die 
AtfieidaBS never made nse of hat dn extraordinary occanons. Thej 
aast it, for instanoe, for a general whoai they wanted to caU to ac* 
eooit, or whh aacrifioes to Apoiloi) or sorae other deity. 

f Plato ohswvas, on the nmo occasion^ that an orator a^ weU ai 
» physician ooght to have a general knowledge of nsfaare. 
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peace and war. There appears, indeed, no absordity 
in supposingthat all these things ipight contribute to 
thai; glorious distinctioq/ Yet the. strokes of satire^ 
both serious and Judicrous, in the comedies ofthos^ 
times, indicate that this title was given him chiefly 
on account of his eloquence. For they tell ua that 
in bis harangues h^ thundered and lightened, and 
that bis tongue was armed with thunder. Thucydi-* 
de$, the son of Milesius, is said to have given a 
pleasant account of the force of his eloquence* 
Thucydides was a great and respectable man, who 
for a long time opposed the measures of Pericles : 
And wb#n Archidaraus, one of the kings of Lace* 
daemon asked him, '' Which was the best wrestler^ 
Pericles, or he ?" he answered, ** When I throw 
him, he. says he was never down, and he persuades 
the very spectators to believe so." 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles when ha 
had to speak in public, that he always firsit addressed 
a prayer to the gods,* " That not a word might un-» 
awares escape him unsuitable to the occasion/' He 
left nothing in writing, but some public decrees ; and 
only s^ few of his sayings are recorded. He used to 
say (for instance) that '' The isle of £gina should 
not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to the Piraeus :'• 
and that '* He saw a war approaching from Pele- 
poqnesus." And when Sophocles, who went in joint 
command with him upon an expedition at sea, hap* 
pened to praise the beauty of a certain boy, he said, 
'* A general, my friend, should not only have pure 
bands, but pure eyes," Stesimbrotus produces this 
pasi^agefrofu the oration which Pericles pronounced 
in memory of those Athenians who fell in the Samian 
war, ** They are become immortal like the gods i 

* Qnintilian says, he prayed, that not a word night escape kiiii 
disagreeable to the people. And this is the more probable account 
of the matter, because (according to Suidas) Pericles wrote down 
his om^ns belore he pronounced theip in pibU^ ; and, indeed^ 
was the first who did so. 
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For the gods themselves are not visible to us ; but 
from the honours they receive, and the happiness 
they enjoy, we conclude they are immortal; arni 
such should those brave men be who die for their 
country." 

Thucydides represents the adaiinistration of Peri- 
cles as favouring aristocracy, and tells us that, though 
the governiuent was called democratical, it was really 
in the hands of one who had engrossed the whole au-' 
thority. Many other writers likewise inform us, that 
by him the people were first indulged with a division 
of lands, were treated at the public expense with 
theatrical diversions, and were paid for the most 
common services to the state. As this new indul- 
gence fpoiti the gcivernment was an impolitic custom, 
which renilered the people expensive and lu:!fuiiou8, 
and destroyed that frugality and love of labour which 
supported them before, it is proper that we should 
trace the effect to its cause, by a retrospect into tbe 
circumstances of the republic. 
' At first, as we have observed, to raise himself ta 
some sort of equality with Cimon, who was then at 
the height of glory, Pericles made his court to the 
people. And as C^mon was his superior in point of 
lbrtUDe» which he employed in relieving the poor 
Athenians, in providing victuals every day for th^ 
necessitous, and cl(rthing the aged ; and, besides this, 
levelled his fenees with the ground, that all might be 
at liberty to gather his fruit ; Pericles bad recouree 
to the expedient of dividing the public treasure; 
which scheme, as Aristotle informs us, was profiosed 
to him by Demonides of Jos.* Accordingly, by 
supplying t!>e people with money for tbe public di«* 
versions, and for their ^attendance in courts of judi- 

' * Jos was one of the islos called Sporades, in the iEj^ean sea, itnc! 
celebrated for the tomb of Homer. But some learned men are of 
^nion that instead of IiySev, we should read Ot^tiev, and that De- 
monides tvas ivot of tlie island of Jos, but of Oia, which was a bo- 
rough it! Attica. 
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cature/ and by other pensions aud {gratuities, he so 
inveigled them as to avail hiaiself of their interest 
against the council of the Areopagus, of which h^ 
jiad no right to be a member, having never had the 
fortune to be chosen archouy thesmothetesj king of the 
sacred ritesy or polemarcA. For persons were of old 
appointed to these offices by lot ; and such as had 
dischai^ed them well, aiid such only, were admitted 
as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, by 
his popularity raised a party against that council, 
and, by means of Ephialtes, took from them the 
cognizance of many causes that had been under their 
jurisdiction. He likewise caused Cimon to be ba- 
nished by the Ostra^tsm^ as an enemy to the people,t 
and a friend to the Lacedaemonians : a man who in 
birth and fortune had no superior, who had gained 
very gjorious victories over the barbarians, and filled 
the city with money and other spoils, as we have re- 
lated in his life. Such was the authority of Pericles 
with the common people. 

TThe term of Cimon 's banishment, as it was byO^- 
tracismy was limited by law to ten years. Mean- 
time, the Lacedaemonians with a great army entered 
the territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians imme- 
diately marching out against them, Cinion returned, 
and placed himself in the ranks with those of his 
tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off the asper- 



* There were several courts of judicature in Athens, composed 
of a certain number of the citizens ; who sometimes received one 
o&o/ftf each) for every cause, thej tried ; and sometimes men who 
aimed at popularity procured this fee to be increased. 

+ His treason against the state was pretended to consist in re- 
ceiTilig presents or other gratifications from the Macedonians, 
whereby he was prevailed on to let slip the opportunity he had to 
enlarge the Athenian conquests, after he had taken the gold. mines 
of Thrace. — Cimon answered, that he had prosecuted the war to 
the utmost of his power against the Thracians and their other 
enemies ; but that he had made no inroads into Macedonia, be- 
cause he did not conceiye that he Mas to act as a public enemy to' 
mankind.- ' - ■ 
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sion of favouring the LacedaBtnonians, and to venture 
his life with bis countrymen; but by a combination 
of the friends of Pericles he was repulsed as an 
exile. This seems to have been the cause that Pe- 
ricles exerted himself in a particular manner in that 
battle, and exposed his person to the greatest dan- 
gers. All Cimon s friends, whom Pericles had Ac- 
cused as accomplices in his pretended crime, fell ho- 
nourably that day together : And the Athenians, who 
were defeated upon their own borders, and expected 
a still sharper conflict in the summer, grievously re- 
pented of their treatment of Cimon, and longed for 
his return. Pericles, sensible of the people's inclina- 
tions, did not hesitate to gratify them, but himself 
proposed a decree for recalling Cimon ; and, at his 
return, a peace was agreed upon through his media- 
tion. For the Lacedaemonians had a particular re- 
gard for him, as well as aversion for Pericles and the 
other demagogues^ But some authors write, that 
Pericles did not procure an order for Cimon*s return, 
till they had entered into a private compact, by 
means of Cimon's sister Elpinice, that Cimon shoula 
have the command abroad, and with two hundred 
galleys lay waste the king of Persia's dominions, 
and Pericles have the direction of affairs at home. 
A story goes, that Elpinice before this, had softened' 
the resentment of Pericles against Cimon, and pro- 
cured her brother a milder sentence than that of 
death. Pericles was one of those appointed by Ihe 
people to manage the impeachment; and when 
Elpinice addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled 
and said, "You are old, Elpinice; much too old to 
solicit in so weighty an affair." However, he rose 
up but once to speak, barely to acquit himself of 
his trust, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as 
the rest of his accusers.* Who then can give credit 

♦ Yet Cimon was fined fifty talents, or 9687^ 10*. sterling, and 
narrowly escaped a capital sentence^ having only a majority oftkree 
irotes to prevent it. 
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to Idomeneu8, when be says, that Pericles caused 
the ov2Lt6Y £phialtes, bts friend and assistant in the 
adiliinistration, to be assassinated, through jealousy 
fend ^nvy 6f his great character? I know not where 
Ife met with this calumny^ which he vents with great 
bittc^rness against a raan, not indeed, in all respects 
irreproachable, but who certainly had such a great- 
liesis of mind, and high sense of honour, as was in- 
compatible with an action so savage and inhuman. 
The truth of the matter, according to Aristotle, is, 
thatEphialtes being grown formidable to the nobles, 
dh account of his inflexible severity in prosecuting 
all that invaded the rights of the people, his enemies 
toused him to betaken off in a private and treache- 
rous fnahner, by Aristodicus of Tanagra. 

Abodt the same time died Cimon, in the expedi- 
tion to Cyprus. And the nobility perceiving that 
Pericles was ndw arrived at a height of authority 
trbich set him far above the other citizens, were de- 
M^rous of having some person to oppose him, who 
might be capable of giving a check to his power, 
Sffid of preventing his making himself absolute. For 
this purpose they set up Thucydides, of the ward of 
Alopece, a man of grieat prudence and brother-in- 
law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, Ciraon's talents 
for war, but was superior to hini in forensic and 
political abilities; and, by residing constantly in 
Athens, and opposing Pericles in the general assem- 
bly, he soon brought the government to an equili- 
brium. For he did not suffer persons of superior 
rank to be dispersed and confounded with the rest 
of the people, because in that case their dignity was 
obscured and lost ; but collected tTf^m into a sepa- 
rate body, by whith meatis their authority was en- 
katiced,and sufficient weight thrown into their scale* 
There was, indeed, from the beginning, a kind of 
donbtfiil separation, which, like the flaws in a piece 
of iron, indicated that the aristocratical party and 
&At of the commonalty were not perfectly one, 
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though they were not actually divided : but the am- 
bitiou of Pericles and Thucydides, and the contest 
between them, had so extraordinary an effect upon 
the city, that it was quite broken, in two, and one 
part was called the people^ and the othel* the nobilily. 
For this reason, Pericles, niore than ever, gave the 
people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate him- 
self with them, contriving to have always some 
show, or play, or feast, or procession in the city, 
and to amuse it with the politest pleasures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he 
sent out sixty galleys every year, manned for eight 
mouths, with a considerable number of the citizens^ 
who were both paid for their service, and improved 
themselves as mariners. He likewise sent a colony 
of a thousand men to the Chersonesus, five hundred 
to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Andros, a thou- 
sand into the country of the Bisaltae in Thrace, and 
others into Italy, who settled in Sybaris, and changed 
its name to Thurii. These things he did, to clear the 
city of an useless multitude, who were very trouble- 
some when they had nothing to do ; to make provi- 
sion for the most necessitous ; and to keep the allies 
of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so many 
garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians 
and the wonder of strangers, and which alone serves 
for a proof that the boasted power and opulence of 
ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the magni- 
ficence of the temples and public edifices. Yet no 
part pf the conduct of Pericles moved the spleen of 
his enemies more than this. In their accusations 
of him to the people, they insisted, *• That he had 
brought the greatest disgrace upon the Athenians 
by removing the public treasures of Greece from 
Delos, and taking them into his own custody. .That 
he had not left himself even the specious apology, 
of having caused the money to be brought to Athens 
for its greater security, and to keep it from being 
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seized by the barbarians : That Greece miist needs 
coDsider it as the highest insult, and an act of open 
tyranny, when she saw the money she had been 
obliged to contribute towards the war, lavished by 
the Athenians in gilding their city, and ornamenting 
it with statues, and temples that cost a thousand 
talents,"^ as a proud and vain woman decks herself 
out with jewels." Pericles answered this charge by 
observing, *• That they were not obliged to give the 
allies any account of the sums they had received, 
since they had kept the barbarians at a distance, 
and effectually defended the allies, who had not 
furnished either horses, ships, or men, but only con- 
tributed money, which is no longer the property of 
the giver, but of the receiver, if he p^orms the 
conditions on which it is received. That as the 
state was provided with all the necessaries of war, 
its superfluous wealth should be laid out on such 
works as, when executed, would be eternal mopu- 
ments of its glory, and which, during their execution, 
would diffuse an universal plenty ; for as so many 
kinds of labour, and such a variety of instruments 
and materials were requisite to these undertakings, 
every art would be exerted, every hand employed, 
sdmost the whole city would be in pay, and be at 
die same time both adorned and supported by itself." 
Indeed, such as were of a proper age and strength, 
were wanted for the wars, and well rewarded for 
their services ; and as for the mechanics and meaner 
sort of people, they went not without their share of 
the public money, nor yet had they it to support 
them in idleness. By the constructing of great edi- 
fices, which required many arts and a long time to 
finish them, they had equal pretensions to be consi- 
dered out of the treasury (though they stiiTed not 
out of the city) with the mariners and soldiers, guards 

* The Pi<HJieiiOB^ or temple of Minerva, is said to have cost a 
thousand tidents. 
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and garrisons. For the different materials, siicfa as 
stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, fur^ 
nished employment to carpenters, masons, brasiers^ 
goldsmiths, painters, turners, and other artificers ; 
the conveyance of them by sea employed merchants 
and sailors, and by land wheelwrights, waggoners, 
carriers, rope-makers, leather-cutters, paviors, and 
iron-fo^nders : and every art had a number of the 
louder people ranged in proper subordination to exe^ 
cute it like soldiers under the command of a general; 
Thus by the exerdse of these different trades, plenty 
was diffused among persons of every rank and con* 
dition. Thus works were raised of an astonishing 
magnitude, and inimitable beauty and perfectioa, 
every architect striving to surpass the magnificence 
of the design with the elegance of the execution ; 
yet still the most wonderful circumstance was the 
expedition with which they were completed. Many 
edifices, each of which seems to have required the 
labour of several successive ages, were fiiiished dnring 
the admiuistration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter via- 
lued himself upon the celerity and ease with which 
he despatched his pieces ; Zeuxis replied^ " If I 
boast, it shall be of the slowness with which I finish 
mine." For ease and speed in the execution seldom 
give a work any lasting importance, or exquisite 
beauty ; while, on the other hand, the time which is 
expended in labour, is recovered and repaid in the 
duration of the performance. Hence we have the 
more reason to wonder, that the structures raised 
by Pericles should be built in so short a time, ^nd 
yet built for ages : for as each of them, as soon as 
finished, had the venerable air of antiquity ; so, now 
they are old, they have the freshness of a modern 
building. A bloom is diffused over them, which 
preserves their aspect untarnished by time, as if they 
were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance. 
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Pfaidi&8 was appointed by Pericles superinteDdant 
of all the public edifices, though the Athenians had 
then other eminent architects and excellent work- 
men. The Parthenmiy or temple of Pallas^ whose 
dimensions had been a hundred feet square,* was 
rebuilt by Callicrates and Ictinus. Conoebus began 
the temple of Initiation at Eleusis, but only lived to 
finish the lower rank of columns with their archi- 
traves. Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, added 
the rest of the entablatut^, and the upper row of co- 
lumns; and Xenocles of Cbolargus built the dome 
on the top. The long wall, the building of which 
Socrates says he heard Pericles propose to the 
people, was undertaken by Callicrates. Cratinus 
ridicules this work as proceeding very slowly: 

Stones upon stones the orator has pil'd 

With swelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odetim, or music theatre, which was likewise 
built by the direction of Pericles, had within it 
many rows of seats and of pillars ; the roof was of 
a conic figure, after the model (we are told) of the 
king of Persia's pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, ral- 
lies him again in his play called Thrattie: 

As Jove, an onion on his head he wears ; 
As Pericles, a whole orchestra bears ; 
Afraid of broils and banishment no more,. 
He tones the shell he trembled at before ! 

Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to 
have a decree made, appointing a prize for the best 
performer in music during the Panathenaa; and, as 
he was himself appointed judge and distributor of the 
prizes, he gave the contending artists directio'^^ in 
what manner to proceed, whether their performance 

* It was called Heeatompedon^ because it had been originally a 
hmdred feet square. And having been burned by the Persians, it 
was rebuilt by Pericles, and retained that name after it was greatly 
enlarged* 
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was vocal or on the flute or lyre. From that time 
the prizes in music were always contended for in 
the odeum. 

The vestibule of the citadel was furnished in five 
years by Mnesicles the architect. A wonderful 
event that happened whil6 the work was in hand, 
showed that the goddess was not averse to the 
work, but rather took it into her protection, and 
encouraged theni to complete it. One of the best 
and most active of the workmen, missing his step, 
fell from the top to the bottom, and was bruised in 
such a manner that his life was despaired of by the 
physiciaTis. Pericles was greatly concerned at this 
accident; but, in the midst of his affliction, the god- 
dess appeared to him in a dream, and informed him 
of a remedy, which he applied, and thereby soon 
recovered the patient. In memory of this cure, he 
placed in the citadel, near the altar (which is said 
to have been there before) a brazen statue of the 
Mhierva of health. The golden statue of the same 
goddess,* was the workmanship of Phidias, and his 
nam^ is inscribed upon the pedestal (as we have al- 
ready observed.) Through the friendship of Peri- 
cles he had the direction of every thing, and all the 
artists received his orders. For this the one was 
envied, and the other slandered; and it was inti- 
mated that Phidias received into his house ladies 
for Pericles, who came thither under pretence of 
seeing his works. The comic poets, getting hold of 
this story, represented, him as a perfect libertine. 
They accused him of an intrigue with the wife of 

* This statue was of gold and ivory. Pausanias has given us a 
description of it. The goddess was represented standing, clothed 
in a tunic that reached down to the foot. On her cegis^ or breast- 
plate, was Medusa's head in ivorj, and victory. She held a spear 
in her hand ; and at her feet lay a buckler, and a dragon, supposed 
to be Erichthonius. The sphynx was represented on the middle 
of her helmet^ with a griffin on each side. This statue was thirty- 
nine feet high ; the vktarif on the breastpkite Was about four 
cubits : and forty talents of gold were employed upon it. 
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Menippus, faisi friend aiid lieutenant iir the arniy : 
and because Pyrilampes, another intimate acquaint^ 
ance of his, had a collection of ctiriou^ birds, and 
particularly of peacocks, it lyas supposed that he 
kept them only for presents for those Mromen who 
granted favours to Pericles. But what wonder is it, 
if men of a satirical turn daily sacrifice the characters 
of the great to that malevolent Demon, the envy of 
the multitude : when Stesimbrotus of I'hasos has 
dared to lodge against Pericles that horrid and 
groundless accusation of corrupting bis son's wife ? 
so difficult is it to come at trath in the walk of hisr 
tory ; since, if the writers live after the events they 
relate, they can be but imperfectly informed of facts^ 
and if they describe the persons and transactions of 
their own times, they are tempted by envy and 
hatred, or by interest and friendship, to vitiate and 
pervert the truth. 

The orators of Thucydides's party raised a cla- 
mour against Pericles, asserting, that he wasted the 
public treasure and brought the revenue to nothing. 
Pericles in his defence asked the people in full as* 
sembly, " Whether they thought he had expended 
too much ?" upon their answering in the affirmative, 
*' Then be it,' said he, " charged to my account,* 
not yours: only let the new edifices be inscribed 
with my name, not that of the people of Atliens." 

* It appears from a passage in Thacjdides, that the public stock 
of the Athenians amounted to nine thousand seven hundred talents 
(or one million eight hundred seventf-five thousand nine hundred 
and fifty pounds sterling,) of which, Pericles had laid out in those 
public buildings three thousand seven hundred talents. It is na- 
tural, therefore, to ask, how he could tell the people that it should 
be at his own expense, especially since Plutarch tells us in the 
sequel, that he had not in the least improved the estate left him bj 
his father ? To which the true answer probably is, that Pericles 
was politician enough to know that the vanity of the Athenians 
would never let them agree that he should inscribe the hew magni- 
iict'nt buildings with his name, in exclusion of theirs ; or he might 
venture to say any t]iing, being secure of a majority of votes to be 
given as he pleased. 
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Whether it was that they admired the greatpess of 
bis spirit, or were ambitious to share the glory of 
such magnificent works, they cried out, '^Tbat he 
might spend as much as he pleased of the public 
treasure, without sparing it in the least" 

At last the contest caine on between him an4 
Thiicydides, which of them should be banished by 
the ostracism : Pericles gained the victory, banished 
his adversary, and entirely defeated his party. The 
opposition now being at an end, and unanimity taking 
place amongst all ranks of people, Pericles became 
sol^ master of Athens, and its dependencies. The 
revenues, the army, and navy ; the islands and the 
sea; a most extensive territory, peopled by barbae 
riaus as well as Greeks, fortified with the obedience 
of subject nations, the friendship of kings and alliance 
of princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a diflferent man ; he 
was no longer so obsequious to the humour of the 
populace, which is as wild and as changeable as the 
winds. The multitude were not indulged or courted ; 
the government in fact was not popular ; its loose 
and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter mea^ 
sures, and it assumed an aristocratical or ratlier mo* 
narchical form. He kept the public good in his eye, 
and pursued the straight path of honour. For the 
most part gently leading them by argument to a 
sense of what was right, and sometimes forcing them 
to comply with what was for their own advantage; 
in this respect imitating a good physician, who in 
the various symptoms of a long disease, sometimes 
administers medicines to]er;ably agreeable, and, at 
other times, sharp and strong ones, when such alone 
are capable of restoring the patient. He was the 
man that had the art of controlling those many 
disorderly passions which necessarily spring up 
amongst a people possessed of so extensive a do- 
minion. The two engines he worked with were hope 
and fear ; with these, repressing their violence when 
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tlvey wens too impetuous, and supporting their spirits 
iRFhen inclined to langour, be made it appear that 
rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the art of ruling the 
winds of men^ B,u!i that its principal province consists 
in moving the passions and affections of the soul, 
which like scf many. strings in a musical instrument, 
require the touch of a masterly and delicate hand. 
JVor were the powers of eloquence alone sufficient, 
but (as Thucydides observes) the orator was a man 
of probity and unbtemished reputation. Money 
could not bribe hkn ; he was so much above the de« 
sire of it, that though he added greatly to the opu* 
lence of the state, which he found not inconsiderable, 
and though his power exceeded that of many kings 
and tynntSy some of whom have bequeathed to their 
posterity the sovereignty they had obtained, yet he 
added' not one drachma to his paternal estate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of 
the power and authority of Pericles, but the comic 
writers abuse him in a most malignant manner, giving 
bis friends the name of the new pisistratidtp^ and 
calling upon him to swear that he would never at- 
tempt to make himself absolute, since his authority 
was already much too great and overbearing in a 
free state. Teleclides says, the Athenians had 
given up to him 

The tribute of the states, the states themselves, 
To bind, to loose ; to build and to destroy ; 
In peace, in war, to govern ; nay^ to rule 
Their veiy fate, like some superior being. 

And this nOt only for a time, or during the prime and 
flower of a short administration ; but for forty years 
U^etber he held the pre-eminence, amidst such men 
as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolrai- 
des, and Thucydides ; and continued it no l^ss than 
fifteen years after the &11 and banishment of the 
latter. The power of the magistrates, which to 
them was but annual, all centred in him, yet still 
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he kept hiinself untainted by avarice. Not that he 
veas inattentive to his finances ; but on the contrary, 
neither negligent of his paternal estate, nor yet will- 
ing to have much trouble with it ; as he had not much 
time to spare, he brought the management of it into 
such a method as was very easy, at the same time 
that it was exact. For he used to turn a whole 
year's produce into money altogether, and with this 
he bought from day to day all manner of necessaries 
at the market. This way of living was not agree- 
able to hisi sons when grown up, and the allowance 
he made the women did not appear to them a 
generous one: they complained^of a pittance daily 
measured out with scrupulous economy, which ad- 
mitted of none of those superfluities so common in 
great houses and wealthy families, and could not 
bear to think of the expenses being so nicely adjusted 
to the income. 

The person who managed these concerns with so 
much exactness was a servant of his named Evan- 
geleus, either reniarkably fitted for the purpose by 
nature, or formed to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras, 
indeed^ considered these lower attentions as incon- 
sistent with his wisdom. Following the dictates of 
enthusiasm, and wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he 
quitted bid house, and left his lands untilled and 
desolate. But, in my opinion, there is an essential 
difference between a speculative and a practical 
philosopher. The former advances his ideas into the 
regions of science without the assistance of any thing 
corporeal or external ; the latter endeavours to apply 
his great qualities to the use of mankind, and riches 
afford him not only necessary but excellent assistance. 
Thus it was with Pericles, who by his wealth was 
enabled to relieve numbers of the poor citizens. 
Nay, for want of such prudential regards, this very 
Anaxagoras, we are told,. lay neglected and unpro- 
vided for, insomuch that the poor old man had 
covered up his head and was going to starve him- 
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self.* But an accoudt of it being brongbtto Pericles, 
be \^s extremely moved at it, ran immediatdy to bina; 
expostulated, entreated ; bewailing not so mucb the 
fete of his friend as bis own, if bis administration 
sbould lose so valuable a counsellor. Anaxagoras, 
uncovering his face, replied, V Ah, Pericles ! those 
that have need of a lamp, take care to supply it 
with oil." • 

By this time the Lacedaemonians began to express 
some jealousy of the Athenian greatness, and Peri- 
cles willing to advance it still higher, and to make 
the people more sensible of their importance and 
more inclinable to great attempts, procured an 
order, that all the Greeks, wheresoever they resided, 
whether in Europe or in Asia, whether their cities 
were small or great, should send deputies to Athens 
to consult about rebuilding the Grecian . temples 
which the barbarians had burned, and about pro* 
viding those sacrifices which had been vowed during 
the Persian war, for the preservation of Greece; and 
likewise to enter into such measures as might secure 
navigation and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upwards of 
fifty years of age, were sent with Jhis proposal to 
the different states of Greece. Five went to the 
lonians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as 
far as Lesbos, and Rhodes ; five to the cities about 
the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as Byzantium ; 
five to the inhabitants of Boeotia, Phocis, and Pelo- 
ponnesus, and from thence, by Locri along the ad* 
joining continent, to Acarnania and Ambraqia. The 
rest were despatched through Euboea to the Greeks 
that dwelt upon Mount Oetra and near the Maliac 
Bay, to the Phithiota^, the Achaeansf and Thessa- 

^ It was customary among the ancients for a person who was de- 
termined to put an end to his life to cover up his head; whether 
he devoted himselftodeathfor the service of his country, or, being 
weary of his being, bade the world adieu. 

4 By AchdBans we are sometimes to understand the Greeks in 
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liaasi invitidg them to jdin in the council and new 
coiifederacy for the preservation; of the peace of 
Greece. It took no effect however, nor did the 
cities, send their deputies : the reason of which id 
said to be the opposition of the Laced amionians,*^ 
for the proposal was /first rejected in Peloponnesus* 
But I was willing; to give account of it as a specimen 
of the greatness of the orator's spirit, and of his dis* 
position to form magnificent designs. 
> His chief merit in war was tte' safety of his mea^ 
fiures. He never willingly engaged in any uncertain 
or very dangerous expedition, nor had any ambitioD 
to imitate those generals who are admired as great 
men, because their rash enterprises have been at-» 
tended with success; he always told the Athenians^ 
** That as far as their fate depended upon him, they 
should be immortal." Perceiving that Tolmides; 
the son of. Tolmsens, in confidence of his former 
9ucce^ and military reputation, was preparii^ to 
invade Bceotia at an unseasonable time, aud that 
over and above the regular troops,^he had persuaded 
the bravest and most spirited of the Athenian youths 
to the. number of a thousand, to go volunteers in 
that expedition, he addressed him in public"^ and 
tried to divert him from it, making use, among the 
rest, of those well known words, " If you regard 
not the opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least for 
the advice of time^ who is the best of all counsellors/' 
This saying, for the present, gained no great ap« 
plause : but when, a few dayjs after, news was 
brought, thatTolmides was defeated and killed at 

general, especially in the writings of the poets ; . and sometimes 
the inhabitants of a particular district in Peloponnesus : but neither 
of these can be the meaning in this place. We must here under- 
stand a people of Thessalj, called Achaans. 

*' It is no wonder- that the Lacedaemonians opposedthis noder- 
taking, since the giving waj to it would l^re been acknowledging 
the Athenians as masters of all Greece. Indeed^ the Athenians 
should not have attempted it, without an order or decree of the 
Amphictyons. . 
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Cbronea,* together with many of the bravest citi- 
zens, it procured Pericles great respect and love 
from the people, who oonsidefed it as a proof, not 
only of his sagacity, but of his affection for his 
countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Chersonesus 
procored him most honour, because it proved very 
salutary to the Greeks who dwelt there. For he not 
only strengthened thdr cities with the addition of a 
thousand able-^bodied Athenians, but raised fbrtifi** 
cations across the Isthmus from sea to sea ; thus 
guarding against the incursions of the Thracians 
who were spread about the Chersonesus, and putting 
an end to those long and grievous wars under which 
that district had smarted, by reason of the neighbour-^ 
hood of the barbarians, as well as to the robberies 
with which it had been infested by persons who lived 
upon the borders, or were inhabitants of the country; 
But the expedition most celebrated among strangers, 
was that by sea around Peloponnesus. He set sail 
from Pegae in the territories of M egara with an hun<^ 
dred ships of war, and not only ravaged the mari- 
time cities, as Tolmides had done before him, but 
landed his forces and penetrated a good way up the 
country. The terror of his arms drove the inbabi* 
tants into their walled towns, all but the Sicyonians, 
who made head against him at Memea, and were 
defeated in a pitched battle; in memory of which 
victory he erected a trophy. From Achaia, a con- 
federate state, he took a number of men into his 
galleys, and sailed to the opposite side of the conti- 
nent ; then passing by the mouth of the Achelous, he 
made a descent in Acarnania, shut up the Oeneadae 
within their walls, and having laid waste the coun- 
try, returned home. In the whole course of this 



* This defeat happened in the second year of the eighty-third 
olympiad^ fonr hundred and forty^liTe yean before the Christian 
»ra, and more than twenty years before the death of Perides. 
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afiair, he appeared terrible to his enemiefs, and to 
his couptryiDen au active and prudent comniander ; 
for no miscarriage was committed, nor did even 
any unfortunate accident happen during the whole 
time. 

Having sailed to Pontus with a large and well 
equipped fleet, he procured the Grecian cities there 
all the advanteges they desired, and treated lliem 
with great regard. To the barbarous nations that 
surrounded them, and to their kings and princes, he 
made the power of Athens very respectable, by 
showing with what security her fleets could sail, aud 
that she, was in effect mistress of the seas. He left 
the people of Sinope thirteen ships under the com- 
mand of Lamachus, and a body of men to act 
against Timesileos their tyrant. And when the 
tyrant and his party were driven out, he caused a 
decree to be made, that a colony of six hundred 
Athenian voluuteers should be placed in Sinope, 
and put in possession of those houses and lauds 
which had belonged to the tyrants. 

He did not, however,^ give way to the wild de- 
sires of the citizens, nor would he indulge them, 
when, elated with their strength and good fortune, 
they talked of recovering Egypt,* and of attempting 
the coast of Persia. Many were likewise at this 
time possessed with the unfortunate passion for 
Sicily, which the oralors of Alcibiades's party after- 
wards inflamed still more. Nay, some even dreamed 
of Hetruriaf and Carthage, and not without some 

* For the Athenians had been masters of Egypt, as we find la 
the secpnd book of Thucjdides. They were driven out of it by 
Megabyzus, Artaxerxes's lieutenant, in the first year of the eigh- 
tieth olympiad, and it was only in the last year of the eighty-first 
olympiad that Pericles made that successful expedition about 
Peloponnesus ; therefore it is not strange that the Athenians, now 
in the height of prosperity, talked of recovering their footing in a 
country which they had so lately lost. 

f Hetruria seems oddly joined with Carthage; biit we may 
consider that Hetruria was on one side of Sidly, and Carthage on 
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ground of hope, as they ima^ned, b^ause of the 
great extent of their dominions, and the successful 
course of their affairs. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the 
citizens, and curbed their extravagant desire of con- 
quest ; employing the greatest part of their forces in 
strengthening and securing their present acquisi* 
tions, and considering it as a matter of consequence 
to keep the Lacedaemonians within bounds ; whom 
he therefore opposed, as on other occasions, so par- 
ticularly in the sacred war. For when the Lacedae* 
monians, by dint of arms, had restored the temple 
to the citizens of Delphi, which had been seized by 
the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the de- 
parture of the Lacedaemonians, marched thither, and 
put it into the hands of the Phocians again. And 
as the Lacedaemonians had engraved on the fore- 
head of the brazen wolf the privilege which the 
people of Delphi had granted them of consulting the 
oracle first,* Pericles caused the same privilege for 
the Athenians, to be inscribed on the wolf's right 
side. 

The event showed, that he was right in confining 
the Athenian forces to . act within the bounds of 
Greece. For, in the. first place, the Euboeans re- 
volted, and be led an army against them. Soon 
after, news was brought that Megara had com- 
menced hostilities, and that the Lacedaemonian 
forces, under the command of king Plistonax, were 
upon the border^ of Attica. The enemy offered 

ih4 other. The Athenians, therefore, after they had devoured 
Sicily in their thoughts, might think of extending their conqtfests 
to the countries on the right and left; in the same manner as 
king Pynrhus indulged his wild ambition to subdue Sicily, Italy, 
and Africa. 

* This wolf is said to have been consecrated and placed by the 
side of the great altar, on occasion of a wolfs killing a thief who 
had robbed the temple, and leading the Delphians to the place 
where ih^ treasure lay. 
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bib battle; be dM not choose, however, to risk an 
engagement with so numerous and resolute an army. 
But as Plistonax was very young, and chiefly di- 
rected by Cleandrides, a counsellor whom the 
Ephori bad appointed him on account of his tender 
age, he attempted to bribe that counsellor, and suc- 
ceeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to draw off 
the Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dis* 
persing and retiring to their respective homes, the 
Lacedaemonians were so highly mcensed^ that they 
laid a heavy fine upon the king, and as he was not 
able to pay it, he withdrew from Lacedaemon. As 
for Cleandrides, who fled from justice, they con- 
demned him to death. He was the father of Gylip- 
pus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, and who 
seemed to have derived the vice of avarice from him 
as an hereditary distemper. He was led by it into 
bad practices, for which he was banished with 
Ignominy from Sparta, as we have related in the lif^ 
ofLysander. 

In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles put 
down ten talents laid out^br a necessary use^ and the 
people allowed it, without examining the matter 
closely, or prying into the secret. According to 
some writers, and among the rest Theophrastus the, 
philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents every year to 
Sparta, with which he gained all the magistracy, 
and kept them from acts of hostility ; not that he 
purchased peace with the money, but only gained 
time, that he might have leisure to make prepara- 
tions to carry on the war afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the LacedaDmo- 
nians, he turned his arms against the revolters, and 
passing over into Euboea with fifty ships and five 
thousand men, he reduced the cities. He expelled 
the HippobottBy persons distinguished by their opu- 
lence and authority among the Chalcidians; and 
having exterminated all the Hestiaeans, he gave their 
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city to a colony, of Atfaeoiansl The canse of tiiik 
severity was tbeir haying taking an Athenian shipv 
and murdered the whole crew. 
. Soon after this, the Athenians and Laced^mo^- 
nians having agreed upon a truce for thirty years, 
Pericles caused a decree to be made for an expedi- 
tion against Samos. The pretence he made use of 
was, that the Samians, when commanded to put an 
end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it 
jBut as he seems to have entered upon this war 
merely to gratify Aspasia, it may not be amiss tp 
inquire by what art or power she captivated the 
greatest statesmen, and brought even philosophers 
to speak of her so much to her advantage. 

it is agreed that she was by birth a Milesian,* 
and the daughter of Axiochus. She is reported io 
have trod in the steps of Thargelia,t who was de^* 
scended from the ancient lonians, and to have re^ 
served her intimacies for the great This Thai^elia, 
who to the charms of her person added a peculiar 
politeness and poignant wit, had many lovers among 
the Greeks, and drew over to the king of Persia's 
interest all that approached her; by whose means, 
as they were persons of eminence and authority, 
she sowed the seeds of the Median faction a.moug 
the Grecian states. 

Some, indeed} say, that Pericles madehis court 
to Aspasia only on account of her wisdom and poli- 
tical abilities. Nay, even Socrates himself some- 
times visited her along with his friends ; and her ac- 
quaintance took their wives with them to hear her 
discourse, though the business that supported her 
was neither honourable nor decent, for she kept a 
number of courtezans in her house. JBschines in- 

* Miletam, a city in Ionia, was famous for producing persons of 
extraordinary abilities, 

-i- This Thargelia, by her beauty, obtained the sovereignty of 
Thessaly. However, she cajne to an untimely end ; for she was 
murdered by one of her lovers. 
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forms us that Lysicles, who was a grazier,* and of 
a mean ungenerous disposition, by his intercourse 
with Aspasia after the death of Pericles, became the 
most considerable man in Athens* And though 
Plato's Menexenus in the beginning is rather hu* 
mourous than serious, yet thus much of history we 
may gather from it, that many Athenians resorted 
to her on account of her skill in the art of speaking. f 
I should not, however, think that the attachment 
of Pericles was of so very delicate a kind. For, 
though his wife, wha was his relation, and had beeii 
first married to Hipponicus, by whom she had Cal- 
lias the rich, brought him two sons, Xanthippus and 
Paralus, yet they lived so ill together that they 
parted by consent. She was married to another, 
and he took Aspasia, for whom he had the t^nderest 
regard ; insomuch that he never went out upon bu- 
siness, or returned, without saluting her. In the co- 
piedies she is called the New Omphahy Deianira, 
and Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute, 

- She bore this Juno^ this Aspasia^ 



SkiU'd in the shameless trade and every art 
Of wantonness. 

He seems also to have had a natural son by her ; 
for he is introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him 
thus, 

Still lives the offspring of my dalliance ? 



* What the employments were to which this Lysicles was ad- 
vanced, is no where recorded. 

f It is not to be imagined, that Aspasia excelled in light and 
amourous discourses. Her discourses, on the contrary, were not 
more brilliant than solid. It was even believed by the most intel- 
ligent Athenians, and amongst them by Socrates himself, that she 
composed the celebrated funeral oration pronounced by Pericles, in 
honour of those that were slain in the Samian war. It is probable 
enough, that Pericles undertook that war to avenge the quarrel of 
the Milesians, at the suggestion of Aspasia, who was of Miletum ; 
who is said to have accompanied him in that expedition, and to have 
built a temple to perpetuate the memory of his victory. 
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PyroDides answei'Sj 

He lives, and might have borne the name of husband, 
Did he not dream that everjr bosom fair, 
Is not a chaste one. 

Such was the fame of Aspasia, that Cyrus, who 
contended with Artaxerxes for the Persian crown, 
gave the narae of Aspasia to his favourite concubine, 
who before was called Milto. This woman was 
born in Phocisj and was the daughter of Hermoti- 
mus. When Cyrus was slain in the battle, she was 
carried to the king, and had afterwards great influ- 
ience over him. These particulars occurring to my 
memory as 1 wrote this life, I thought it would be a 
needless affectation of gravity, if not an offence 
against politeness, to pass them over in silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles 
is much blamed for having promoted, in favour of 
the Milesians, at the instigation of Aspasia. The 
Milesians and Samians had been at war for the city 
of Priene, and the Samians had the advantage, when 
the Athenians interposed, and ordered them to lay 
down their anus, and refer the decision of the dis- 
pute to them : but the Samians refused to comply 
.with this demand. Pericles, therefore, sailed with a 
fleet to Samos, and abolished the oligarchical form 
of government. He then took fifty of the principal 
men, and the same number of children, as hostages, 
and sent them to Lemnos. Each of these hostages, 
we are told, offered him a talent for his ransom ; and 
those that were desirous to prevent the settling of 
a democracy among them would have given him 
much more.* Pissuthnes the Persian, who had the 
interest of the Samians at heart, likewise sent him ten 
thousand pieces of gold, to prevail upon him to grant 
them more favourable terms. Pericles, however, 

* Pissuthnes, the son of Hjstaspes, was governor of Sitrdis, tod' 
espoused the cause of the Samians of course, because the priiKiipi^ 
pmons among them were in the Persian interest. 
VOL. II. P 
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would receive none of their prei^ents, but treated the 
Samians in the manner he had resolved on ; and having 
established a popular government in the island) , he 
returned to Athens. 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered 
their hostages by some private measure of Pissuth^ 
nes, and made new preparations for war. Pericles 
coming with a fleet to reduce them once more, found 
them not in a posture of negligence or despair, but 
determined to contend with him for the dominion of 
the sea. A sharp engagement ensued near the isle 
of Tragia, and Fericles gained a glorious victory, 
having with forty-four ships defeated seventy, twenty 
of which had soldiers on-board. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the 
harboiir of Samos, and laid siege to the city. They 
still retained courage enough to sally out and give 
him battle before the walls. Soon after ^ greater 
fleet came from Athens, and the Samians were en- 
tirely shut up : whereupon, Pericles took sixty galr 
leys, and steered for the Mediterranean, with a de- 
sign, as is generally supposed, to meet the PhcBuiciaii 
fleet that was coming to the relief of Samos, and to 
engage with it at a great distance from the island. 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail for 
Cyprus, which is very improbable. But whatever 
his design was, he seems to have committed an er- 
ror. For, as soon as he was gone, Melissus, the son 
of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as a philosopher, 
and at that time commander of the Samians, despi- 
sing either tlie small number of ships that was left, or 
else the inexperience of their officers, persuaded his 
countrymen to attack the Athenians. Accordingly, 
a battle was fought, and the Samians obtained the 
victory ; for they made many prisoners, destroyed 
the greatest part of the enemy's fleet, cleared the 
tseas, and imported whatever warlike stores and 
provisions they wanted. Aristotle writes, that Peri- 
cles himself had been beaten by tlie same Melissos, 
in a former sea-fight. 
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The Samians returned upon the Athenian prison^ 
era the insult they had received, marked their forer 
heads with the figure q( an owU a$ the Athenians 
had branded them with a SamanUy which is a kind 
of ship boilt low m the forepart, and wide and hol- 
low in the sides. This form m$ikes it light and exr 
ped jtioiis in sailing ; and it was called Samtena, from 
its b^i^g indented in Samos by Polycrates the tyranb 
Aristophanes is supposed to have hinted at theM 
marks^ when be says, 

The Samiaos are a lettered race. 

As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfor- 
tune that had befallen his army> he immediately re- 
turned with succours,* gave JVIelissus battle, routed 
the enemy, and blocked up the town by building a 
wall about it ; choosing to owe the conquest of it 
rather to time and expense, than to purchase ^t with 
the blood of his fellow-citizens. But when be foiin4 
the Athenians murmured at the time speut in the 
blockade, and that it was difficult to restrain tjiem 
from the assault, he divided the ^rmy into eight 
pfsirts, apd ordered them to draw lots. That divi- 
sion which drew a white bean, were to enjoy* tbemr 
selyes in ease and pleasure while the otliers fought. 
Hence it is said, that those who spend the day in 
feasting and merriment, call that a white, day fronp 
the white bean* 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this sje^e m^de 
us^ of battering engines, the invention of which b^ 
much admired, it being then a new one; and th^t he 
had Arteman tJbe engineer along with him, who, on 
account of his lameness, was carried about in 9 
litter, when his presence was required to direct the 
machipes, and thence had the surname of Peripho- 
retus. But Heraclides of Pontus confutes this as- 

^. On his retuniy ^e received a reinforcevient of foaracere shipl^ 
as Thucydides tells us ; or ninety, accordiog to Diodorus* 
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sertion by,some verses of Anacreon, in which men- 
tion is made of Artemjc^n Periphoretus several ages 
before the Samian war and these transactioos of Pe- 
ricles. And he tells us, this Artemon was a person 
who gave himself up to luxury, and was vvithal of a 
timid and effeminate spirit ; that he spent most of 
his time within doors, and had a shield of brass held 
over his head by a couple of slaves, lest something 
should fall upon him. Moreover, that if he hap- 
pened to be necessarily obliged to go abroad, he was 
carried in a litter, which hung so low as almost to 
touch the ground, and therefore was called Peripho- 
retus. 

' After nine months the Samians surrendered, Pe- 
ricles razed their walls, seized their ships, and laid a 
heavy fine upon them ; part of which they paid down 
directly, the rest they promised at a set time, and 
gave hostages for the payment. Diiris the Samian 
makes a melancholy tale of it, accusing Pericles and 
the Athenians of great cruelty, of which no mention 
is made by Thucydides, Ephorus, or Aristotle. 
What he relates concerning the Samian officers and 
seamen seems quite fictitious : he tells us, that Pe- 
ricles caused them to be brought into the market-- 
place at Miletus, and to be bound to posts there for 
ten days together, at the end of which he ordered 
them, by that time in the most wretched condition, 
to be despatched with clubs, and refused their bodies 
the honour of burial. Duris, indeed, in his Histories, 
often goes beyond the limits of truth, even when not 
misled by any interest or passion ; and therefore is 
more likely to have exaggerated the suflTerings of bis 
country, to make the Athenians appear in an odious 
light.* 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after the reduc- 



* Yet Cicero tells us, this Duris nvas a careful historian, Homo m 
hUtoria diHgens. This historian lived in the times of Ptolemy Phi- 

ladetphus. 
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tioii of Samos, celebrated in^ a splendid manner the 
obsequies of his countrymen who fell in that war, 
and pronounced himself the funeral oration usual on 
such occasions. This gained him great applause; 
and» when he came down from the rostrum, the wo- 
men, paid their respects to him, and presented him 
with crowns and chaplets, like a champion just re- 
turned victorious from the lists. Only Elpinice ad- 
dressed him in terms quite different j; '' Are these 
actions, then, Pericles, worthy of crowns and gar- 
lands, which have deprived us of many brave citi- 
zens: not in a war with the Phoenicians and Medes, 
such as my brother Cimon waged, but in destroying 
a city united to us both in blood and friendship ?*' 
Pericles only smiled, and answered softly with this 
line of Archilochus, 

Wby lavish ointments on a head thafs gray ? 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this 
conquest, and scrupled not to say, *' That Agamem- 
non spent ten years in reducing one of the cities of 
the barbarians, whereas he had taken the richest and 
most powerful city among the lonians in nine months." 
And indeed he had reason to be proud of this achieve- 
ment ; for the war was really a dangerous one, and 
the event uncertain ; since, according to Thucydides, 
such was the power of the Samians, that the Athe- 
nians were in imminent danger of losing the domi- 
nion of the sea. 

Some time after this, when the Peloponnesian w ar 
was ready to break out, Pericles persuaded the peo- 
ple to send succours to the inhabitants of Corcyra, 
who were at war with the Corinthians ;* which would 
be a means to fix in their interest an island whose 
naval forces' were considerable, and might be of great 
service in case of a rupture with the Pelopoqqesians, 
which tfafty had all the reason in the world to expect 

* This war was commenced about the little territory of Epidam- 
num, a city in Maeedooia, founded by the Corcyriaits. 
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would be soon. The succours were decreed adcord- 
ingly/and Pericles sent Lacedsemonius to the son of 
Oimon with ten ships only, as if he designed nothing 
more than to disgrace him.* ' A mutual regard and 
^iendsfaip subsisted between Cimon's family and the 
Spartans; and he now furnished his son with but a 
few ships, and gave him the charge of this affail' 
against his indmation, in order that, if nothing great 
or striking were eflfected, Lacedaemonius might be 
Btill the more suspected of favouring the Spartans. 
Nay, by all imaginable methods he endeavoured to 
liinder the advancement of that family, representing 
the sons of Cimon, as by their very names not ge- 
nuine Athenians, but strangers and aliens, one of them 
being called Laced^monius, another Thessalus, and 
a third Eleus. They seem to have been all the sons 
of an Are^ian woman. Pericles, however, finding 
himself greatly blamed about these ten galleys, an 
aid by no means sufficient to answer the purpose of 
tho6e that requested it, but likely enough to afford 
his enemies a pretefnce to arcctise him, sent another 
squatdron to Corcyra,t which did not arrive till the 
action was over. 

1rhe Corinthians, offended at this treatment, com- 
plained of it at Lacedaemon ; and the Megarensians 
iat the same time alleged, that the Athenians would 
not sjiffer them to come to any mart or port of theirs, 
but drove them out, thereby infringing the common 
privileges, and breaking the oath they had taken be- 
fore the general assembly of Greece. The people of 
iEgina, too, privately acquainted tlieLacedeemonians 
tvith many encroachments and injuries done them by 
the Athenians, whom they durst not accus^e openly. 
And at this very juncture, Potidsea, a Corinthian co- 

* There seems to he very little celour for this hard assertion. 
Tfaucjrdides says^ that the Athenians did not intend the ^£)oTcyrians 
any real assistance, but sent this small squadron to look on, while 
the Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened and wasted each, ether. 

+ felt this "fleet, which consisted of twenty ships, prevented a se- 
cond engagement, for which they were preparing. - 
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loDy, but subject to the Athenians, being besieged in 
cobsequeoce of its revolt, hastened on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Atbreus» 
and , as Arcbidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, en* 
deavoored to give a healing turn to most of thearti* 
cles inqnestion, and to pacify the allies, probably no 
other point would have involved the Athenians in 
war, if they could bwe been persuaded to rescind 
the decree .a^inst the Megarentians, and to be re- 
conciled to them. Pericles, therefore, in exerting ail 
his interest to oppose this measure, in retaining his 
enmity to the Megarensians, and working up the 
people to the same rancour, was the sole author of 
the war. 

It is said, that whea the ambassadors from I^u^ei- 
deeoioti came upon this occasion to Atheds,* Pericles 
pretended there was a law which forbad the taking 
down any tablet on which a decree of the people was 
written. "Then," said Polyarces, one of the ambas- 
sadors, ^^ do not take it down, but turn the other side 
outward ; there is no law against that." Notwith- 
standing the pleasantry of this answer, Pericles re^ 

* Xlie Lacedaemoituui ambassadors demanded, in the first place, 
the expulsion of those Athenians who were staled execrable, on ac- 
count of the old business of Cylon and his associates, because by his 
mother's side Pericles was allied to the family of M egocles ; they 
next insisted that the siege of Potidsa should be raised ; thirdly, 
that the inhabitants of :^ina should be left free ; and lastly, that 
the decree made against the Megarentians, whereby they were for- 
bid the ports and markets of Athens on pain of death, should be 
revoked, and the Grecian states sef at liberty, who were under the 
dominion of Athens. 

PeridfiB represented to the Athenians, that, whatever the Lace- 
dsomonians might pretend, the true geound of their resentment was 
the prosperity of the Athenian republic : that, nevertheless, it might 
be proposed, that the Athenians would reverse their decree against 
Megara, if the Lacedaemonians would allow free egress and regress 
in their city to the Athenians and their allies ; that they would 
leave all those states free, who were free at the making of the last 
peace with Sparta, provided the Spartans would also leave all states 
free w^ho Svere under their dominion; and that future disputes 
should be submitted to arbitration. In ease these offers should not 
prevMl, he- advised them to hazard a Hvar. 
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leoted not in the least. He seems, indeed, to bave 
had some private piqne against the Megarensians^ 
though the pretext he availed himsdf of in public was, 
that they had applied to pn^suie uses certain parcels 
of sacred ground ; and thereupon he procured a de- 
cree for an herald to be sent to Mc^ara and Lace* 
daemon to lay this charge against the M^aren^ans. 
This decree was drawn up in a candid and concili* 
ating manner. Bnt Anthemocritus, die herald sent* 
with that commission, losing his life by the way, 
through some treachery (as was supposed,) of theMa« 
garensians, Charinns procured a decree, that an im- 
placable and an eternal enmity should subsist between 
the Athenians and them ; that if any M^arensiau 
should set foot on Attic ground, he^hould be put to 
death ; that to the oath which their generak used to 
take, tiiis particular should be added, that they would 
twice a-year make an inroad into the territories of 
M^ara; and that Anthemocritus should be buried 
at the Thriasian gate, now called Dipybu. 

The Megarensians, however, deny their bdn^ 
concerned in the murder of Anthemocritus,* and lay 
the war entirely at the door of Aspasia and Pericles ; 
alleging in proof those well-known verses from the 
Achamensis of Aristophanes : 

The god of wine had with his Th^sus smote 

Some youths, who in their madness stole from Megara 

The prostitate Simaiha : in revenge 

Two females, liberal of their smiles, were stolen 

From our jispasia^s train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the 
real origin of the war : but at the' same time all 
agree, it was the fault of Pericles that the decree 
against Megara was not annulled. Some say, bis 
firmness in that case was the effect of his prudence 

* Thucjdides takes no notice of this herald ; and yet it is so 
certain that the Megarensians were looked upon as the authors of 
the murder, that thej were punished for it man j ages after : for 
on that account the Emperor Adrian denied them many favours and 
privileges which he granted to the other cities of Greece. 
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and iDS^toimity» sts be conaidered that demand 
only as a trial, and thought the least concession 
\¥oald be understood as an acknowledgment of 
weakness : but others will have it, that his treating 
the Lacedaemonians with so little ceremony^ was 
owing to his obstinacy, and an ambition to display 
his power. 

Bat the worst cause of all*" assigned for the war^ 
and which, notwithstanding, is confirmed by most 
historians, is as follows : Phidias the statuary had 
undertaken (as we have said) the statue of Minerraw 
The friendship and influence he had with Pericles 
exposed him to enry, and procured him many ene^ 
mies^ who willing to make an experiment upon him, 
what jndgmait the people might pass on Pericles 
himsdf, persuaded menon, one of Phidias's work* 
men, to place himself as a suppliant in the forum^ 
and to entreat the protection of the republic while 
he lodged an information against Phidias. 
* The people granting his request, and the affair 
coming to a public trial, the allegation of theft, 
which Menon brought against him, was shown to 
he groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of Peri- 
cles, had managed the matter from the first with so 
much art, that the gold with which the statue was 
overlaid could easily be taken off and weighed: 
and Pericles ordered this to be done by the accusers. 
But the excellence of his work, and the envy arising 
thence, was the thing that ruined Phidias; and it 
was particularly insisted upon, that in his repre- 
sentation of the battle with the Amazons upon Mi- 
nerva's shield, he had introduced his own effigies as 
a bald old man taking up a great stone with both 
hands,t and ft high-finidhed picture of Pericles fight- 

^ Pericles, when he saw his friends prosecnted, was apprehensive 
of a prosecution himself, and therefore hastened oh a raptnre with 
the Peloponnesians, to turn the attention of the people to war. 

f They insisted that those modern figures impeached the credit 
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ing with m Amazon. The lasiwas cootrhred with 
so nwch art, that the haiid^ which, in lifting up the 
fipear, partly covered the face, seemed to be intended 
to conceal the likeness, which yet was very £d;riking 
on both sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown into 
prison, wliere he died a natural d^atii;*"* ihough 
some say, poison was given him by his enemiini, wlio 
were desirous of causing Pericles to be suspected. 
As for the accuser Menon, he had an immunity from 
taxes granted him, at the motion of Glycon, and the 
generals were ordered to provide for his security. 
' About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for im- 
piety, by Hermippos a cooiic poet, who likewise ac« 
cused her of receiving into her house women above 
the condition of slaves for the pleasure of Pericles. 
And Diopithes procured a decree, that those who 
disputed the existence of the gods, or ii|troduced 
new opinions about celestial appearances, should be 
tried before an assembly of the people* This chaise 
was levelled first at Anaxagoras, and t|ir<m^ him 
at Pericles. And as the people admitted it, another 
decree was proposed by Dracontides, that Pericles 
riiould give an account of the public money before 
the Prytanes^ and that the judges should take the 
ballots from the altar,-!" and try the cause in the city. 
But Agnou caused the last article to be dropped, 

»i the ancient history, ivfaich did so much hononr to Atheni, and 
their founder Theseus. . ■ " 

. * Others say, that he was banished, and that in ikh «xile he 
made the famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. 

+ In some extraordinary cases where the judges were to proceed 
with the greatest exactness and sotennity, they were to > take 
ballots or biHets from the akar, jand to inscribe their >jiidgaiieat 
i|pon them; or rather to take the black and4he whit^ beaq. 
What Plutarch means by trying the cause in the dty^ is not easy to 
determine, ilUiless by the dty we are to understand the full assembly 
«f the. people. By the fifteen hiladredjodgies mentioned In the 
next sentence, \» probably meant die court of HeUaWy «o called 
because the judipes sat in the open airiexposed i» the sun ; tor th«s 
3Conrt on extraordinary occasions consisted of that immber. 
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and iMtead ttiereof, it wag voted that the action 
sbmild be laid before the fifteen hundred judges, 
either for peeulation, and taking qfbribesj or 8ini[4y 
for corrupt practices, 

Aspasia was acquitted, thoagh much against the 
tenor oi the law, by means of Pericles, who (ao 
cording to iBschines) shed many tears in bis appli- 
cation for mercy for her. He did not expect the 
same indulgence for Anaxagoras,* and tnerefore 
caused him to quit tiie city, and conducted him port 
of the way. And as he himself was become ob- 
noxious to the people upon Phidias's account, and 
was afraid of bemg called in question for it, be urged 
on the war, which as yet was uncertain, and blew up 
thai: flame which, till then, was stifled and suppressed. 
Sy tbiis means he hoped to obviate the accasations 
timt threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of 
envy, because such was his dignity and power, that 
ia all iiAportaiit affairs, and in every great danger, 
l^e i^ublic could place its confidence in him alone. 
The£^ are said to be the reasons which induced him 
to perisuade the people not to grant tlie demands of 
the Lacedeemomans : but what wa& tlie real cause 
is qnite undertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, persuaded, tiiat if they could 
remove Pericles out of the way, liiey shoold be 
bdster able to manage the Athenians, required them 
to banish all execrable persons from among them : 
and Pericles (as Thucydides informs us) was by hfe 
maio^er's side related to those that were pronounced 
em^crable, in the affair of Cylon. The saccess, how- 
fever, of this application proved the reverse of what 
Was eispected by those that ordered it. Instead of 
rendering Perides suspected^ or involving him in 

/ * AmuEJigoims held the unity of Gr#d9 — Att itwas one all-wiae 
Intelligence which raised the beautiful structure of the world out 
of the Chaos. And if such was the opinion of the master, it was 
iiat^ral for the people to c^ndude, that hh scholar Pericles ^as 
against the Polytheism of the times. 
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trouble, it procured him the more confidence and 
respect from the people, when they perceived that 
their enemies both hated and dreaded him above all 
others. For the same reason he forewarned the 
Athenians, that if Archidamus, when he entered 
Attica at the head of the Peloponnesians, and ra^- 
vaged the rest of the country, should spare his estate, 
it must be owing either to the rights of hospitality 
that, subsisted between them, or to a design to fiir-r 
nish his enemies with matter of slandeir ; and there* 
fore from that hour he gave his lands and houses to 
the city of Athens. The Lacedaemonians and con* 
federates accordingly invaded Attica with a great 
army under the conductof Archidamus; and laying 
waste all before them, proceeded as &r as AcharnaB,'"' 
where they encamped, expecting that the Athenians 
would not be able to endure them so near, but meet 
them in the field for the honour and safety of their 
country. But it appeared to Pericles too hazardous 
to give battle to an army of sixty thousand men (for 
such was the number of the Peloponnesians and 
Boeotians employed in the first expedition,) and by 
that step to risk no less than the preservation of the 
city itself. As to those that were eager for an en- 
gagement, and uneasy at his slow proceedings, he 
endeavoured to bring them to reason by observing^ 
** That trees, when lopped, will soon grow again; 
but when men are cut off, the loss is not easily re^ 
paired." 

In the tnean time he took care to hold no assem- 
bly of the people, lest he should be forced to act 
against his own opinion. But as a good pilot, when 
a storm arises at sea, gives his directions, gets his 
tackle in order, and then uses his art, regardless oi 
the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful pas- 
sengers ; so Pericles, when be had secured the gates. 



» 



The boroagh of Achamae was only fifteen hundred paces frbn^ 
city. 
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and placed the guards in every quarter to the best 
advantage, followed the dictates of his own under* 
standing, unmoved by the clamours and complaints 
that resounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, 
notwithstanding the importunity of his friends, and 
the threats and accusations of his enemies ; notwith- 
standing the many scoffs, and songs sung, to vilify bis 
character as a general, and to represent him as one 
who, in the most dastardly manner, betrayed his 
country to the enemy. Cleon* too attacked him 
with great acrimony, making use of the general re- 
sentment against Pericles, as a means to increase his 
own popularity, as Hermippus testifies in these verses : 

Sleeps then, tbon king of satyn, sleeps the spear, 
While thundering words make war? why boast thy prowess, 
Yet shudder at the sound of sharpened swords, 
. Spite of the flaming Cleon ? 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, 
but calmly and silently bore all this disgrace and 
virulence. And though he fitted out an hundred 
ships, and sent them against Peloponnesus, yet he 
did not sail with them, but chose to stay and watch 
over the city, and keep the reins of government in 
his own hands, until the Peloponnesians were gone. 
In order to satisfy the common people, who were 
very uneasy on account of the war, he made a dis* 
tribution of money and lands: for having expelled 
the inhabitants of ^gina, he divided the island by 
lot among the Athenians. Besides, the sufferings 
of the enemy afforded them some consolation. The 
/fleet sent against Peloponnesus ravaged a large 
tract of country, and sacked the small towns and 
villages : and Pcfricles himself made a descent upon 
the territories of Megara,t which he laid waste. 

^ The same Cleon that Aristophanes satirised. By his harangues 
and political intrigues, he got himself appointed general. 

i He did not undertake this expedition until satomn j when the 
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liVbence it appears, that though the Peloponoeskns 
greatly distressed the Atbenians^ by land, yet, as 
they were equally distressed by sea^ they could not 
have drawn out the war to so great a length, but 
niust soon bave given it up,, (as Pericles foretold 
from the beginning,) had not some divine power 
prevented the effect of human counsels. A pestir 
lence at that time broke out,* which destroyed thq 
flower of the youth and the strength of Athen«« 
And notouly their bodies, but their very miuds werc^ 
affected : for, as persons delirious with a fever set 
themselves against a physician or a father, so they 
raved against Pericles, and attempted his ruiii ; 
being persuaded by his enemies, that the sickness 
was occasioned by the multitude of out-dwellers 
flocking into the city, and a number of people stuffed 
together, in the height of summer, in small huts and 
close cabins, where they were forced to live a lazy 
inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and open 
air to which they had been accustomed. Tney 
would needs have it, that he was the cause of ;ill 
this, who, when the war began, admitted within the 
walls such crowds of people from the country^ ^uu) 
yet found no employment for them, but let tbaoi 
continue penned up like cattle, to infect and dof^roy 
each other, without affording them the least relief or 
refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal ii| 
some degree to annpy the enemy, he manned, a^ 
hundred and fifty ships, on which he embarked great 
numbers of select horse and foot^ and was preparing 
to set jjajl. The Athenians conceived good hopes 
of success^ and the enemy no l^ss dreadec) so great 

Lacedsemonianswere retired. In the wtaty of this year the AjLhff 
iiians solemnized in an extraordinary manner the funerals of such 
as first died in the ^ar. Pericles pronounced the oration on that 
o.ccasion, which. Thncydides has preserved. 

♦ See this plague eiiceUentl J jlescrU;[e4|>yThucy4iAes> whohaij 
jthimsejf. t^ib. ii. prop, mit* 
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an armaiueiit. The whole fleet was in readiness^ 
and Pericles on-board bis own galley, when there 
happened an eclipse of the sun. The sadden dark^ 
tiess was looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and 
threw them into the greatest consternation. Pericles 
observing that the pilot, was much astonished and 
perplexed, took his cloak, and having covered hk 
eyes with it, asked him, ''If he found anything 
terrible in that^ or considered it as a sad presage ?'* 
upon his answering in the negative, he said, '' Where 
is the difference, then, between this and the other, 
e:xcept that something bigger than my cloak causes 
the eclipse ?"' But this is a question which is dis* 
cussed in the schools of philosophy. 

In this expeditbn Pericles performed nothing 
worthy of so great an equipment. He laid siege 
to the sacred city of Epidaurus,* and at first with 
some rational hopes of success ; but the distemper 
which prevailed in his army broke all his measures .: 
For it not only carried off his own men, but all thai 
had intercourse with them. As this ill success set 
the Athenians against him, he endeavonred to con* 
sole them under tJieir losses, and to animate them to 
new attempts. But it was not in his power to miti- 
gate their resentment, uor could they be satisfied, 
until they had showed themselves masters, by voting 
that he should be deprived of the command, and pay 
a fine, ^hicb, by the lowest account, was fifteen 
talents ; some make it fifty. The parson that car- 
ried on the prosecution against him, was Gleon, as 
Idomeneus tells us ; or, according to Theophrastus, 
Simmias ; or Lacratides, if we believe Heraclides 
ofPontus. 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided; the 
people quitting their resentment with that blow, as 



* This Epidaurus was in Argeia. It was consecrated to Escu- 
lapius : aad Plutarch calls it sacred^ t6 distinguish it from another 
town of the same nam^ in Laconia. 
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a bee leaves its stin^in the wouod: but his private 
affairs were in a miserable condition, for be had lost 
a number of bis relations in the plague, and a mis- 
understanding had prevailed for some time in hia 
family. Xantbippus, the eldest of bis l^itimate 
sons,, was naturally profuse, and besides bad married 
a young and expensive wife, daughter to Isander, 
and grand-daughter to Epylicus. He knew not how 
to brook his father's frugality, who supplied him but 
sparingly, and with a little at a time, and therefore 
sent to one of bis friends, and took up money in the 
name of Pericles. When the man came to demand 
his money, Pericles not only refused to pay him, but 
even prosecuted him for the demand. Xantbippus 
was so highly enraged at this, that lie began openly 
to abuse his father. First, he exposed and ridiculed 
the company he kept in his house, and the conversa- 
tions he held with the philosophers. He said, that 
JBpitiiliius the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed 
a horse with a javelin which he threw at the public 
games, his father spent a whole day in disputing with 
Protogorus which might be properly deemed the 
cause of his death, the javelin, or the man that threw 
it, or the presidents of the games. Stesimbrptus 
adds, that it was Xantbippus who spread the vile re- 
port concerning his own wife and Pericles, and that 
the young man retained this implacable hatred against 
his father to his latest breath. He was carried off 
by the plague. Pericles lost his sister too at that 
time, and tli^ greatest part of his relations and friends, 
who were most capable of assisting him in the busi- 
ness of the state. Notwithstanding these misfor- 
tunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment and great- 
ness of soul. He neither wept, nor performed any 
funeral rites, oor was be seen at the grave of any of 
his nearest relations, until the death of Para)us, his 
last surviving legitimate son. This at last subdued 
him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up bis 
usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind ; but, ia 
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putting the garland upoQ tbi head of tbc) deceawd, 
bis fii^ueas £01*8001^ him ; he could not hear the sad 
spectade ; he broke out into loud lamentatioos, aod 
9hed a torrent of tears: a paasioo which ha bad 
never before giv^K. way to* 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of 
the rest of her generals and orators^ and finding 
none of sufficient weight and authority for so inh 
portant a charge, she once more turned her eyes on 
Pericles, and invited him to take upon him tile di^ 
rection of aflhirs both military and oiTil. He had 
for some tinie shut himself up at home to indulge 
his sorrow, when Alcibiades, and bis other friends, 
persuaded him to make his app^traiu^. The people 
making an apology for their ungenerous treatment of 
him, /be re-^assumed the reins of government, and 
being appointed general, his first step was to^procnre 
the rep^ii of the law concerning bastards, of which 
he himself had been the author ; for he was afraid 
that his name and £sunily would be Extinct for want 
of a successor. The histmry of that law is as fol* 
lows : Many years before, Pericles, in the height of 
^hls power, and having several legitiiqate sons (as 
we have already relat^,) caused a law to be made, 
that nope should be accounted citizens of Athens, 
but those whose parents were both Athenians.* 
Ajffer this, the king of Egypt made the Athenians a 
present of forty thousand medimai of wheat, and as 
iJm was to l>e divided among the citizens, many 
p^^Ofis were proceeded against as illegitimate upoin 
that law, whose birth had never before been called 
in qnestion, and many wei-e disgraced upon false 
accusations. Near five thousand were cast, an4 

* AciM^ding to Plqktar^h's accoiuit, at the begioDlJAg of the life vi 
Thess^Btod^ this la^w was made before the time of Pericles. Peri- 
cles, .hpwever, might pat it laore strictly in execution than it had 
t)een before, from a spirit of pf^psition to Cimon, whose children 
were only of the half blood. • 

VOL. II. * E 
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sold for slaves ;* and fourteen thousand and forty 
appeared to be* entitled to the privilege of eitiziens.t 
Though it was unequitable and strange, that a law, 
which had been put in execution with so much 
severity, should be repealed by the man who first 
proposed it ; yet the Athetlians moved at the late 
misfortunes in his family, by which he seemed to 
have suffered the punishment of his arrogance and 
pride, and thinking he should be treated with hu- 
manity, after he had felt the wrath of Heaven, per- 
mitted him to enrol a natural son in his own tribe, 
and to give him his own name. This is he who af- 
terwards defeated the Peloponnesians in a sea-fight 
at Arginusae, and was put to death by the people, 
together with his colleague.;}; 

About this time Pericles was seized with the 
plague, but not with such acute and continued 
symptoms as it generally shows. It was rather a 
lingering distemper, which with frequent intermis- 
sions, and by slow degrees, consumed his body, and 
impaired the vigour of bis mind, llieophrastus has 
a disquisition in his Ethics, whether men's characters 
may be changed with their fortune, and the soul so 

* The illegidmac J did not reduce men to a state of semtvde ; 
it fioi J placed them in the noik of stnmgen. 

f A small number indeed, at a time when Athens had dared to 
think of sending out colonies, humbling their neighbours, subduing 
foreigners, and even of erecting an nniversal monarchy. 

t The Athemans had appointed ten commanders on that occa* 
sion. Alter they bad obtained the victory they were tried, and 
eight of them were capitally condemned, of whom 6^ that were on 
the spot were executed, and this natural son of Pericles was one of 
them. The only crime laid to their charge, was, that they had not 
buried the dead. Xenophon, in his Grecian histeiy, has given a 
, large account of this afiair. It happened under the archonship of 
Callias, the second year of the ninety-third olympiad, twenty-four 
years after the death of Pericles. . Socrates the philosopher was at 
that time one of the Prytanes, and resolutely refused to do his 
oflke. An^ a little while after the madness of the ^people turned 
the other way. 
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affected* mth the disorders of the; body. ais ta lode 
ber virtue ; and there he relates, that Pericles showed 
to a friend, who came to visit him in bis sickness, an 
amulet which the women had hung about hisiuecky 
intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he. sub* 
mitted to so ridiculous a^.piece of superstition.* 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving 
friends and the principal citizens sitting about his 
bed, discoursed together concerning his extraordi- 
nary virtue, and the great authority he had enjoyed, 
^nd enumerated his various exploits, and the num* 
ber of his victories ; for, while he was commander 
in chief, he had erected no less than nine trophies to 
the honour of Athens. These things they talked of, 
supposing that he attended not to what they said, 
but that bis senses were gone. He took notice, 
however,, of every word they had spoken, and there* 
upon delivered himself audibly as follows: ^^. I am 
surprised, that while you dwell upon and extol 
these acts of mine, though fortune bad her share in 
them, and. many other generals. have performed the 
like, you take no notice of the greatest and most 
honourable part of my character, that no Athenian, 
through nky meanSy ever put on mourning.'^ 
. Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not 
only for the candour and moderation Which he ever 
retained, amidst the distractions of business and Uie 
rage of his enemies, but for that noble sentiment 
which led him to think it his most excellent attain- 
meat, never to have giveu way to envy or anger» 
notwithstanding the greatness of his power, nor to 
have nourished an implacable hatred against his 
greatest foe. In my opinion, this one thing, 1 mean 

* It doest not iq>p«ar bj this that his understanding was weak- 
ened, since he knew the charm to be a ridiculous piece of super- 
stition, and showed it t&his friend as such ; but onlj that in his 
extreme.Mckness he.had not resolution enough to refuse what he 
was sensible would do him no good. 
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his mild and dispftssiooi^ betiarkiur/fais mible* 
fitish€id mte^ty amd irreproachable coiiduct during 
hii^ whote adoiinistiration, makes bis appeUation of 
Olyhftpfiiis, which would otherwise be Tain and ab- 
wBLtd, no longer exceptionable; nay^ gi?e8 it a pro^ 
priety* Thus we think t^ dime powers, as the 
authofis of all good, and naturally incapable of pro- 
ducing evil, worthy to rule and preside over the uni* 
verse. Not in the manner which the poets relate^ 
who, while they endeavoured to bewilder ns by tbeir 
if r&tiofial optnioos, stand convicted of inconsistency* 
by thm own writing. For they represent the place 
which the gods inhabit, as the regi(»i of security and 
the toost perfect tranquillity, unapproached by storms 
and unsullied with clouds, wh^e a sweet serenity 
for ever reigns, and a pure atker di^ays itself 
without interruption ; and these they think manstons 
suitable to a blessed and immortal nature. Yet, a(t 
the same time, they represent the gods themselves as 
Aill of anger, malevolence, hatr^, and other pas^ 
sions, unworthy even of a reasonable man. But 
this by t^ bye< 

The state of public aflhirs soon showed the want 
of Pericles,* and Ibe Athenians openly expressed 
tbcrir regret for his loss. JBven those, who, ki his 
lifetime, eouM but ill brook his superior power, tts 
thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial of 
other orators and demagogues, after he was gone, 
soon adcnowledged that where severity was re^ 
quired, no man was ever more moderate ; or if mikU 
ness was necessary, no man better kept up his dig-* 
nity, than Pericles. And his so much envied autho^ 
rity, to which they had given the n^me of monarchy 
and tyranny, then appeared to have been the bul- 



* Pf^rides died in the ikird ysear of the PfelopenaieriaB irtir^ Hkmt 
if) the last year of the eighty-^seventh olympiad, and 43S years 
before the Christian aera. 
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w^k of the state. So nuch corruptioa siad Huch a 
cage of viek^neais brok« out upon the coipmoa- 
iv^th after bis death, which be by proper restraii^ 
had patiiated,* and kept from daogerous and de- 
structive extremities ! ' « 






FABIUS MAXIMUS. 

S^CH were the memorable actions of Pericles^ aa 
far as we have been able to collect them ; aad pow 
we proceed to the life of Fabias Maxiixms, 

The fir^t FaUus was the son of Hercules by one 
of the nymphs, accordii^ to some authors ; or, ai» 
odiers say, jby a woman of the country, near the 
river Tyber. From him came the family oif the 
Fiahii, one of the qpiost numerous and illustrious iu 
Rqi^e-t YiBt some authors write, that the first 
founders of this family were called FodiifX on ac* 
count of their catching wild beasts by means o{pits ; 
for a/i«t is still in Latin called ^t?ea, and the word 
fodkre ^guifies to dig: but in time^ two letters being 
(Changed^ tbey had the name of Fabii. This family 

* Pericles did indeed palliate the distempers of the common* 
wealth while he lived^ but (as we have observed before) he sowed 
the seeds of them, bj bribing the people with their owm money ; 
with whieh <bey were as mmdi pleased as if it had been his* 

t The mpst iiiai|ieiH»us, for ih^ t familjr alone undertook the war 
against the Veientes, and sent out three hundred and six persons of 
l^iheir own name, who were all slain in that expedition. It was 
Mlbewif^ ^ne pf the most illustrious ; for the Fabii had borne the 
highest; oifices in the state, and two of them had been seven tiui^s 

jCOttSvl. 

X Pliny's account of the matter is moch more probable, viz. that 
th^ were called Falni^ a Fabis, from their skill in raising beans ; 
«s several other families of nolie amcudg the Romans were denomi- 
nated from other branches of husjl^drj. Indeed tfaMr first heroes 
tilled the ground with their ow.n )i!md^* 
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produced many eminent men, the most considerable 
of whom' was Rtdlus,^ by the Romans sumamed 
Maocimus^ or the Gteaty and from him the Fabius 
Maximus of whom we are writing; was the fourth 
in descent. 

This last had the surname of Verrucosus^ from a 
small wart on his upper lip. He was likewise called 
Oviculay-f from the mildness and gravity of his be- 
haviour when a boy. Nay, his composed demeanour, 
and his silence, his caution in engaging in the diver- 
sions of the other boys, the slowness and difficulty 
with which he took what was taught him, together 
with the submissive manner in which he complied 
with the proposals of his comriides, brought him 
under the suspicion of stupidity and foolishness, with 
those that did not thoroughly know him. Yet a 
few there were who perceived that his composed ness 
was owing to the solidity of his parts, and who dis- 
cerned withal a magnanimity and lion-like courage 
in his nature. In a short time, when application to 
business drew him out, it was obvious even to the 
many, that his seeming inactivity was a command 
which he had of his passions, that his cautiousness 
was prudence, and that what had passed for heavi- 
ness and insensibility, was really an immoveable firm- 
ness of soul. He saw what an important concern 
the administration was, and in what wars the repub- 
lic was frequently engaged, and, therefore, by exer- 
cise prepared his body, considering its strength as a 
natural armour ; at the same time, he improved his 
powers of persuasion, as the engines by which the 

* This Fabius Rallus was five times consul, and gained several 
important victories over the Samnites, Tuscans, and other nations. 
It was not, however, from these great actions that he obtained the 
surname of Maocmus^ but from his behaviour in the censorship ; 
during which he reduced the populace of Rome into four tribes, 
who before were dispersed among all the tribes in general, and hj 
that means had very great power in the assemblies. These were 
called Tribus Urbanee, Liv. lib. ix. cap. 46. 

f Ovicula signifies a Hitie sheep* 
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people are to be moved, adapting them to the 
maaner of his life. For in his eloquence there was 
nothing of affectation, no empty, plaiisible elegance, 
but it was full of that good sense which was pecu* 
liar to him, and had a sententious force and depth, 
said to have resembled that of Thucydides. There 
is an oration of his still extant, which he delivered 
before the people, on occasion of his son's funeral, 
who died after he had been consul. 

Fabius Maximus was five times consul ;* and in 
his first consulship was honoured with a triumph for 
the victory he gained over the Ligurians ; who, be* 
iDg defeated by him in a set battle, witii the loss of a 
great number of men, were driven behind the Alps, 
and kept firom such inroads and ravages as they 
had used to make in the neighbouring provinces. 

Some years after, Hannibal, having invaded Italy f 
and gained the battle of Trebia, advanced throi^h 
Tuscany, laying waste the country, and striking 
Rome itself with terror and astonishment. This de- 
solation was announced by s^s and prodigies, some 
familiar to the Romans, as that of thunder, for in- 
stance, and others quite strange and unaccountable. 
For it was said, that certain shields sweated blood, 
that bloody corn was cut at Antium, that red-hot 
stones fell fi*om the air, that the Falerians saw the 
heavens open, and 'many billets fall,;]: upon one of 

* Fabius was consul the first time in the year of Rome 521 ; 
and the fifth time in the tenth jear of the second Punic war, in 
the year of Rome 545. 

f Here Plutarch leaves a Toid of fifteen years. It was not, in- 
deed, a remarkable period of the life of Fabius. Hannibal entered 
Italy in the year of Rome 535. He defeated Scipio in the battle 
of Ticinus, before he beat Sempronius in that of Trebia. 

i Plutarch misunderstood Livy, and of the two prodigies which 
he mentions, made but one. livy says, ^^ At FaJerium the sky 
was seen to open, and in the void space a great light appeared. 
The lots at Praeneste shrunk of their own accord, and one of them 
dropped down, whereon was written, ^^ Mars brandisheth his swordJ** 
Liv. lib. xxii. — These lots were bits of oak, handsomely wrought, 
with some ancient characters inscribed upon them. When any 
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wbich tkese words were very legible t Mmrs hra»* 
disketh his^rms. But Caius Flaminias, thea constil, 
was not discouraged by any of these things^ He was 
iodeed Daturally a maa of much £re and aiabitioD, 
aad, besides, was elated by former successes, which 
he had met with coutrary to all probability: for 
agaiost the sense of the senate and bis colleague, be 
had engaged with the Gauls aod beaten them. Fa* 
bius likewise paid but little regard to prodigies,* as 
tooabsufrd to bebelieted, notwithstanding the great 
effect they had upou the multitude. But being iii-' 
fbmied how waxaXi the numbers of the enemy weine, 
and of the want of money, be advised the Bomans 
to have patience ; not to give battle to. a man who 
led oi> an army hardened by many conflicts £or tbis 
very purpose; but to send succours to their allies, 
and to secn» the towns tbat were in their^poes^s- 
sion, until tbe vigour of the enemy expired tk itsdlf, 
like a iflame for want of fiiel; 

He could not, however, prevail upon Flamimus^ 
That general declared he would never sufier the war 
to approacb Rome, nor like Camillus of old, dispute 
within the walls who should be the master of the 
city. He, tber^re, ordered the tribimes to draw 
out the forces, and mounted his horse, but was 
thmwn headloQg off,t the home, without any visible 

came to consult them, the coffer in which they were kept was 
opened, and a child having 'first ^shaken them together, 4rew •ut 
one from the reirt, which contnlned the aiwhira* to the querist'* 
demand. As to the lots being shrank, whicJ^ Livj oiettbieBS, and 
which was omsidered as a. bad dmen, «• doiibt 1^ prieilts Jtad two 
sets, a smaller and a greater, witch thej played upon ihe people's 
superstition ias they pleased. Cicero says, tiiey wene very Uttia 
regarded in his 4;ime« Ctc. die DioinaL lib. ii. 

* If Fabitts was not moved by those prodigies, it was not be- 
cause he de8{>ised tkem, (as his jooHea^iie did, wbo^ accordii^ 4e 
Livy, neith^ feared the gods nor to^ advice ^f maa,) but be- 
cause he hoped, by appeasing ilie anger of the gods, to fl>eader the 
prodigies ineffectual. It was not Fabius, however, but Gn. -Ser* 
yidius ^Geminus, who (was Golleakgne U^ Flaminiws. 
' t This /fall &om his horse^ wblcfa waii cotnsidered as an ill omen^ 
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daniM, beiag seased villi a firight and trembliiig. 
Yet be persisted in his resolqtiofi of marching ont 
to meet Hamuibal, and drevup bui army near the 
lake c^iUed Thrasymenosi* in Tnacmy. 

While the armiea were engaged, there happened an 
eartfaqaake, which overtaxed whole cities, chaliged 
the course of rivers^ and tore off the tops of mona* 
tains: yet not one of the combatants was in tiie 
least sensible of that viglent motion^ Flaminius 
himeelfy having greatly signalized his strength and 
valour, fell ; a»d with him the bravest of his troops ; 
the rest being routed, a great carnage ensued : full 
fifteen thousand were slain, and as many taken |m- 
soners."!' fiannibal was very desirous of discover* 
ing the body of Flaminius, that he might bury it 
w^ due honour> as a tribute to his brav^y, but he 
could not find it, nor could any account be given 
what became of it. 

When the Romans lost the battle of Trebia, nei« 
ther the generals sent a true account of it, nor the 
messenger represented it as it was : both pretended 
the victory was doubtfiil. But as to the last, as 



was followed bj another as bad. When the ensign attempted to 
pall his standard out of the ground in order to inarch, he had not 
strengtii enongh to do it. Bat where is the wonder, says Cicero, 
to hare a hojoie take firight, or to find a «tandaid-bearer feebly 
eodeaTonring to draw up the standard, which he had perhaps pur- 
posely strudL deep into the ground I 

♦ Now the lake of Perugia. 

f Notwithstanding this complete Tictory, Hannibal lost only 
fiftem hundred men ; for he fought the Eomans at great advantage, 
having drawn them into an ambnscade between the hills of Cortona 
and the lake Thrasymenus. Livy and Valerius Maximus make the 
number of prisoners only six thousand ; tmt Polybias says, tikey 
were much more numerous* About ten thousand Romans^ most of 
them wounded, made their escape, aud took their route to Rome, 
where 'few of diem arrived, the rest dying of thetr wounda before 
they reached the capital. Two motiiers were so transported with 
joy, one at the gate of the city, whm she saw her son unexpettedly 
appear, and Ike othei; at home, where she Coiind her sou, that they 
both expirdd on the spot. 
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soon as the praetor Pompooius was apprised of it, 
he assembled the people, and without disguising the 
matter in the least, made this declaration: '^RoI^ans ! 
we have lost a great battle, our army is cut ta pieces, 
and Flaminfus the consul is slain; think, therefore, 
what is to be done for your safety." The same 
commotion which a furious wind causes in the ocean, 
did these words of the prsetor produce in so vast a 
multitude. In the first copsternation they could not 
fix upon any thing: but at length, all agreed that 
affairs required the direction of an absolute power, 
which they called the dictatorship, and that a man 
should be pitched upon for it, who would exercise 
it with steadiness and intrepidity. That such a 
man was Fabius Maximus, who. had a spirit and 
dignity of manners equal to so great a command, 
and, besides, was of an age in wluch the vigour of 
the body is sufficient to execute the purposes of the 
mind, and courage is tempered with prudence. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, Fabius was chosen 
dictator,* and be appointed Lucius Minucius his 
general of the horse.f But first he desired permis- 
sion of the senate to make use of a horse when in 
the field. This was forbidden by ah ancient law, 
either because they placed their greatest strength in 
the infantry, and therefore chose that the commander 
in chief should be always posted among them ; or 
else because they would have the dictator, whose 
power in all other respects was very great, and, 
indeed, arbitrary, in this case at least appear to be 
dependent upon the people. In the next place. 



* A dictator could not be regularly named but by the surviving 
consul, and Servilius being with the army, the people appointed 
Fabius by their own authority, with the title of prodictator. 
However, the gratitude of Rome allowed his descendants to put 
dictator instead of prodictator in the list of his titles. 

+ According to Poly bins and. Livy, his name was not Lucius, 
but Marcus Minucius 3 nor was he pitched upon by Fabius,. but by 
the people. 
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Fabias, willing to show the high adthoirity and gran* 
deor of his office, in order to make the people more 
tractable and submissive, appeared in public with 
twenty«fonr lietars carrying the fasces before him; 
and when the surviving consul met him, he sent one 
of his officers to order him to dismiss his lietars and 
the other ensigns of his employment, and to join him' 
as a private man. 

. Then beginning with an act of religion, which 
is the best of all beginnings, and assuring the 
people that their defeats were not owing to the 
cowardice of the soldiers, but to the general's 
neglect of the sacred rites and auspices, he ex- 
horted them to entertain no dread of the enemy, 
but by extraordinary honours to prc^itiate the 
gods. Not that he wanted to infuse into them a spi* 
rit of superstition, but to confirm their valour by 
piety, and to deliver them from every other fear, by a 
sense of the Divine protection* On that occasion he 
consulted several of those mysterious books of the 
Sibyls, which contained matta*s of great use to the 
state ; and it is said, that some of the prophecies 
found there perfectly agreed with the circumstances 
of those times : but it was not lawful to divulge 
them. However, in full assembly, he vowed to the 
gods a ver sacrum^ that is, all the young which the 
next spring should produce, on the mountains, the 
fields, the rivers, and meadows of Italy, from the 
goats, the swine, the sheep, and the cows. He like- 
wise vowed to exhibit the great games in hotaaur of 
the gods, and to* expend upon those games three 
hundred and thirty-three thousand sesterces^ three 
hundred and thirty-three denarii, and one third of a 
denarivs; which sum in our Greek money is eighty- 
three thousand five hundred and eighty-three drcxk^ 
mas and two obolL What his reason might be for 
fixing upon that precise number is not easy to deter- 
mine, unless it were on account of the perfection of 
the number three, as being the first of odd numbers. 
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ibe first of plaraih, and contaiiuiig in iteelf tfae first 
dtiSefences, and tii;e fiin94;€l6ment8of aUaaniliera 

Fabiiae having tan^ the people to fepose them- 
Hhes ee .acts of rehgion, made diem more eaiHy as 
tofiitm^ie evented For his own part, he placed all his 
hopes of victory i& himsdf^ heHeying that heaven 
Uesses men with ancoess om account of then* virtue 
and prudence ; and therefore he watched the mo- 
tionsef Hafinibal,aot withadesign to^e him battle, 
but by length of lime to waste his spirit and i^ur, 
and gradually to destaroy him by means of his snpe* 
riority in men and money^ To secure himself s^nst 
the enemy's home, he took cire to encamp above 
them on high and mountainone places. When they 
Ml still he did the same ; when they were in motion 
lie showed himsetf upon the heights, at auch a dig- 
l^oe as not to be obliged to fight against his 
inelinatiQn^ and y^n^ar enough to keep them in per- 
)ietnal alarm, as if, amidst his arts to gain time, lie 
uiitended every moment to give them battle. 

These dihtory proceedings exposed him to con-* 
tempt among the Romans in general, and even in his 
oiiVin army. The enemy, too, excepting Hannil»l, 
thought him a man of no spirit. He alone was sen* 
siJble 6f the keoinessc^ Fabius, and of the manner in 
iff^ich he iotended to carry on die war, and therefore 
wjas <letemiined, if possible, either by stratagem or 
fo!Pce, to bring him to a battle, concluding that other* 
m^e the Carthaginians must be undone: tmc^ they 
o^)uld mot decide the m^ter in the field, where they 
h(id the ^advantage, but nmst gradually wear away 
aiad be >ned«eed to nothing, when the disp«^ was 
only who should be superior in men and money. 
Slence it was that he exhausted the whole art of war ; 
like a skilful wre^ler, who watches every (^portur 
nity to lay hold of bis advemary. Sometimes be ad- 
vanced and alarmed him with the apprehensions of 
an attack; sometimes by marching and counter- 
soarcbing he led him fron^ place tp place, hoping to 
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dtaw iiim fhoni hb plttn of dnn^on^ Bat as ike was 
folly perdumded of its citilit^^ he ke(^iimnoved>l)rte 
bis resolttttoii. Minueius, his geocnral of borse^ gavt 
him, however, tM> small li^uble, by his mieeasoiiabte 
courage and beat^ harangtnng the mrmy, and filHi^ 
tbem- with a fotious desire to eome to actioo^ and a 
yaio eoafidence of succesi^ Thus the soldiers were 
buDtight to despise Fabias, and by way of derinoa to 
call bim the pedagogue of Hannftat,* white Ihey 
extolled Miimcius as a great man, afid one that acted 
up to the dignity of I^me. This led Minucias t^ 
give a freer scope to his arrogance and pride, and to 
ridtcole the dictator for encamping constantly npon 
tbe mountamsr ''As if he did it Od purpose that his 
men might more clearly behold Italy laid waste with 
fire and sword." And be asked the friends of Fa^ 
bi«i8, '' Whetber be intended to take bis army np 
into heaven, as he had bid adieu to tbe world bdow, 
or whelber he woold screen himself from the enemy 
with clouds and fogs?" When tbe dictator's fricMls 
brought him an account of these aspersioM, and ex«- 
hort^ him to wipe them off by risking^ a battle, *' In 
tbat case," said he, *^ I t^honld be of a more dastardly 
spirit than they represent me, if through fear of insults 
and reproaches, 1 should depart from my own reso^ 
lotion. But to fear for my country is not a disagree^ 
able fear. That man is unworthy of such a coonmanid 
aatbiS) who shrinks under calumnies and slanders, and 
complies with the humour of- those whom he ought 
to govern, and whose folly and rashness it is his 
duly to restrain."^ 

After this, Hannibal made a disagreeable mistake. 
For int^ding to lead his army farther from Fabius, 
and to move into a part of the country that would 
afford him forage, he ordered the guides, immediately 

* For ike office of a pedagogue of old wai (as tlie nane imfdlefl) 
to attesd Ihe cbildten, to carry tkem up and dowii^ and cosduet 
thiMn himie again. 
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after supper to conduct him to the plains of Casi- 
num.* They taking the word wrong, by reason of 
his barbarous pronunciation of it, led his forces to the 
borders of Campania, near the town of Gasalium, 
through which runs the river Lothronus, which the 
Romans call Yulturnus. The adjacent country is 
surrounded with mountains, except only a valley 
that stretches out to the sea. Near the sea the ground 
is very marshy, and full of large banks of sand, by 
reason of the overflowing of the river. The sea is 
there very rough and the coast almost impracti- 
cable. 

As soon as Hannibal was entered into this valley, 
Fabius availing himself of his knowledge of the 
country, seized the narrow outlet, and placed in it a 
guard of four thousand tnen. The mam body of his 
army he posted to advantage on the surrounding 
hills, and with the lightest and most active of his 
troops, fell upon the enemy's rear, and put their 
whole army in disorder, and killed about eight hun- 
dred of them. 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of so disadvan- 
tageous a situation, and, in revenge of the mistake 
the guides had made, and the danger they had 
brought him into, he crucified them all. But not 
knowing how to drive the enemy from the heights 
they were masters of, and sensible besides of the 
terror and confiision that reigned amongst his men, 
who concluded themselves fallen into a snare, from 

* Hannibal had ravaged Samnium, plundered the terrttoiy of Be- 
neventnm, a Roman colony, and laid siege to Tilesia^ a citj at the 
foot of the Appenines. But finding that neither the ravaging of the 
country, nor even the taking of some cities could make Fabius quit 
his eminences, he resolved to make use of a stronger bait, which was 
to enter Campania, the finest country in Italy, and lay it waste 
under the dictator's eyes, hoping by that means to bring him to an 
action. But by the mistake which Plutarch mentions, his guides, 
instead of conducting him to the plains of Casinum, led him into the 
narrow passes of Casilinum, which divides Samnium from Cam- 
pania. 
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\irhich there was no escaping, he had recourse to 
stratagem. 

The contrivance was this. He caased two thou* 
sand o:sen, which he had in his camp, to have torches 
and dry bavins well fastened to their horns. These, 
in the night, upon a si^al given, were to be lighted, 
and the oxen to be driven to the mountains, near the 
narrow pass that was guarded by the enemy. While 
those that had it in charge were thus employed, he 
decamped, and marched slowly forward. So long 
as the fire was moderate, and burned only the torches 
and bavins, the oxen moved softly on, as they were 
driven up the hills ; and the shepherds and herdsmen 
on the adjacent heights took them for an army that 
marched in order with lighted torches. But when 
their horns were burnt to the roots, and the fire 
pierced to the quick, terrified and mad with pain, 
they no longer kept any certain route, but ran up 
the hills, with their foreheads and tails flaming, and 
setting every thing on fire that came in their way. 
The Romans who guarded the pass were astonished; 
for they appeared to them like a great number of 
men running up and down with torches, which scat- 
tered fire on every side. In their fevs, of course, 
they concluded, that they should be attacked and 
surrounded by the enemy; for which reason they 
quitted the pass, and fled to the main body in the 
camp. Immediately Hannibal's light-armed troops 
took possession of the outlet, and the rest of his 
forces marched safely through, loaded with a rich 
booty. 

Fabius discovered the stratagem that same qight, 
for some of the oxen, as they were scattered about, 
fell into his hands ; but, for fear of an ambush in the 
dark, he kept his men all night under arms in the 
camp. At break of day, he pursued the enemy, 
came up with their rear, and attacked them ; several 
skirmishes ensued in the difficult passes of the moun- 
tains, and Hannibal's army was put in some disorder, 
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until he detached from his Tan abodyof Spaniards^ 
light and nimble men, who were accustomed to climb 
such heights. These falling npon the heavy-armed 
Romans^ cut off a considerable number of them, and 
obliged Fabius to retire. This brought upon him 
more contempt and calumny than ever : for having 
renounced open force, as if he could subdue Hanni-^ 
bal by conduct and foresight, he appeared now to be 
worsted at his own weapons. Hannibal, to incense 
the Romans still more against him, when he came to 
his lands, ordered them to be spared, and set a guard 
upon them to prevent the committing of the least 
injury there, while he was ravaging all the country 
around him, and laying it waste with fire. An ac^ 
count of these things being brought to Rome, heavy 
complaints were made thereupon. The tribunes 
alleged many articles of accusation against him, be^ 
fore the people, chiefly at the instigation of Metilius, 
who bad no particular enmity to Fabius, but being 
strongly in the interest of Minucius, the general of 
the horse, whose relation he was, he thought by de- 
pressing Fabius, to raise his friend. The senate too 
was offended, particularly with the terms he had set- 
tled 'with Hannibal for the ransom of prisoners. For 
it was agreed between (bem» that the prisoners ^pald 
be exchanged, man for man, and that if either of 
them had more than the other, he should release 
them for two hundred and fifty drachmas each Hian>;* 
and upon the whole account there remained two 
hundred and- forty Romans unexchanged. The se- 
nate determined not to pay this ransom, and blamed 
Fabius as taking a step that was against the honour 
and interest of the state, in endeavouring to recover 
men whom cowardice had betrayed into the hands 
of the enemy. 

* Livy calls this argentipondo bina etseUdras mmiUiem ; whence 
we learn that the Roman pondo^ or pound weight of silver, was 
eqaiTalent to one hundred Grecian draehmm or a niitm* 
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When Fabius was informed of the resentment of 
his fellow-cftizens, he bore it with invincible pa- 
tience ; but being in want of money, and not choosing 
to deceive Hannibal, or to abandon his country- 
men in their distress, he sent his son to Rome, with 
orders to sell part of his estate, and bring him the 
money immediately. This was punctually performed 
by his son, and Fabius redeemed the prisoners; 
several of whom afterwards offered to repay him, 
but his generosity would not permit him to accept it 

After this he was called to Rome by the pnests, 
to assist at some of the solemn sacrifices, and there- 
fore was obliged to leave the army to Minucius ; but 
he both charged him as dictator, and used many 
arguments and entreaties with him as a friend, not 
to cometo any kind of action. The pains he took 
were lost upon Minucius ; for he immediately sought 
occasions to fight the enemy. And observing one 
day that Hannibal had sent out great part of his 
army to forage, he attacked those that were left be- 
hind, and drove them within their entrenchments, 
killing great numbers of them, so that they even 
feared he would storm their camp : and when the 
rest of the Carthaginian forces were returned, he 
retreated without loss.* This success added to his 
temerity, and increased the ardour of his soldiers. 
The report of it soon reached Rome, and the advan- 
tage was represented as much greater than it really 
was. When Fabius was informed of it, he said, he 
dreaded nothing more than the success of Minucius. 
But the people, mightily elated with the news, ran to 
the forum; and their tribune Metilius harangued 
them from the rostrum^ highly extolling Minucius, 
and accusing Fabius now, not of cowardice and want 
of spirit, but of treachery. He endeavoured also 
to involve the principal men in Rome in the same 

* Others saj, that helost fi^e thousand of his men, and that the 
enemy's loss did not exceed his bj fnore than a thousand. 
VOL. II. F 
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qrime, ^U^ing, ^^ That they had originally brought 
the war upoa Italy, for the destruction of the com- 
uion people, and had put the commonwealth under 
the absolute direction of one man, who by his slow 
proK^eeding3 gave Hannibal opportunity to establish 
himself in the country, and to draw fresh forces from 
Carths^ge, in order to effect a total conquest of Italy." 
Fabius disdained to make any defence against 
i^^B^ allegations of the tribune; he only declared 
that '^ He would finish th/e sacrifice and other reli- 
gious ri^es as soon as pos^ble, that he might return 
to the ^Tuiy and punish Minucius i^ fighting con- 
Jrary to bJ3 orders;*" This occasioned a great tu- 
muljt s^moug the. people, who were alarmed at the 
danger of Minucius. For it is in the dictator's 
power to imprison ^nd inflict capital punishment 
without form of trial : aud they tliougbt that the 
wrath of Fabius no.w provoked, though he . was 
uaturally very mild and patient, would prove heavy 
and implacable, fiut fear kept them aU silent, ex- 
cept Metiliqs, whose person, as (xibuneof the people, 
could not be touched, (for the tribun/es are tl^e ouly 
officers of state that retain their authority after 
the appoiuti^g of a dictator,) Metilius entreated, 
In^i^l^d that the people should not give up Minucius^ 
to siiffer, perhaps, what Manlius Torquatus caused 
his own son to suffer, whom he beheaded when 
crowned with laurel for his victory ; i>ut that they 
should take, from Fabius his power to play the ty- 
rant, and leave the direction of affairs to one who 
wa^ both able and willing to save hi^ country. The 
people, though much affected with this speech, did 
not venture to divest Fabius, of the dictatorship, not- 
withstanding the odium he had incurred; but decreed 
that Minucius should share the command with him^ 
^nd h^ve equal authority in. conducting the war: a 
thing never before practised in Rome. There was, 
hqweve]c, a.qpth^r instance of it sppm after iippn Uie 
unfortunate action of Cannae : for Marcus Junius the 
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dictator being then in the field, they created another 
dictator, Fabius Buteo, to fill up the senate, many 
of whose members were slain in that battle. There 
was this dtfiference, indeed, that Buteo had no sooner 
-enrolled the new sraators, than he dismissed iris 
ii€tors and the rest of bis retinue, and mixed with 
Xbe crowd, stoppfing some time in the forum abMit 
his own affairs as a private man. 

When the people had thus invested Mincicius with 
a power equal to that of the dictator, Ihey thought 
they should find Fabius extremely humbled and de- 
jected ; but it soon appeared that they knew not the 
man. For he did not reckon their mistake any uni- 
happiness to him ; but as Diogenes, the philosopher, 
when one said, "They deride you," answered well, 
** But 1 am not derided ;" accounting those only to 
be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule and are discom- 
posed at it ; so Fabius bore without emotion all that 
happened to himself, herein confirming that position 
in philosophy, which affirms that a wise and good 
man can mffer no disgrace. But he vfas under no 
small concern for the public, on account of the un- 
advised proceedings of the people, who had put it 
in the power of a rash man to indulge his indiscreet 
ambition for military distinction. And apprehensive 
that Minucius, infatuated with ambition, might take 
some fatal step, he left Rome very privately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arro- 
gance of Minucius grown to such a height, that it 
was no longer to be endured. Fabius therefore re- 
ffised to comply with his demand of having the army 
under his orders every other day, and, instead of 
that, divided tBe forces with him, choosing rather to 
have the full command of a part, than the direction 
of the whole by turns. He therefore took the first 
and fourth legions himself, leaving the second and 
third to Minucius ; and the confederate forces were 
likewise equally divided. 

Mimicius valued hi«iself highly upon this, that the 
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power of the greatest and moist arbitrary office in 
the state was controlled and reduced for his sake. 
But Fabius put him in luiud, *• That it was not 
Fabiuswhomhe had to contend with, but Hannibal ; 
that if he would, notwithstanding, consider his col- 
league as his rival, he must take care lest he who 
had so successfully carried his point with the people, 
should one day appear to have their safety and in- 
terest less at heart than the man who had been so 
ill treated by them."' Minucius considering this as 
the effect of an old man's pique, and taking the 
troops that fell to his lot, marked out a separate 
camp for them.** Hannibal was well informed of 
all that had passed, and watched his opportunity to 
take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not 
difficult to take possession of, which yet would afford 
an army a very safe and commodious post The 
groupd about it, at a distance, seemed quite level 
and plain, though there were in it several ditches and 
hollows : and therefore, though he might privately 
have seized that post with ease, yet he left it as a 
bait to draw the enemy to an engagement. But as 
soon as he saw Minucius parted from Fabius, he 
took an opportunity in the night to place a numberf 
of men in those ditches and hollows: and early in 
the morning he openly sent out a small party, as if 
designed to make themselves masters of the hill, but 
really to draw Minucius to dispute it with them. 
The event answered his expectation. For Minucius 
sent out his light-anued troops iirst, then the cavalry, 
and at last, when he saw Hannibal send reinforce- 
ments to his men upon the hill, he marched out with 
all his forces in order of battle, and attacked with 
great vigour the Carthaginians, who were marking 
out a camp upon the bill. The fortune of the day 

* About fifteen hundred paces ^rom Fabius. 
f Fiye hundred horse and five thousand foot. Folyb. 
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was doubtfuU until HaDDibal, perceiving that the 
eoemy had fallep into the snare, and that their rear 
was open to the ambuscade, instantly gave the signal. 
Hereupon, his men rushed out on all sides, and ad- 
vancing with loud shouts, and cutting in pieces the 
hindmost ranks, they put the liomans in disorder and 
terror inexpressible. Even the spirit of Minucius 
began to shrink ; and he looked first upon one offi- 
cer and then upon another, but not one of them durst 
stand his ground; they all betook themselves to 
flight, and the flight itself proved fatal. For the 
Numidians, now victorious, galloped round the plain, 
and killed those whom they found dispersed. 

Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of his coun- 
trymen. Foreseeing what would happen, he kept 
his forces under arms, and took care to be informed 
how the action went on : nor did he trust to the re-* 
ports of others, but he himself looked out from an 
eminence not far from his camp. When he saw the 
army of his colleague surrounded and broken, and 
the cry reached him, not like that of men standing 
the charge, but of persons flying in great dismay,* 
he smote upon his thigh, and with a deep sigh said 
to his friends about him, ** Ye gods ! how much 
sooner than I expected, and yet later than his indis- 
creet proceedings required, has M iqucius ruined him- 
self!'' Then, having commanded the standard-bearers 
to advance, and the whole army to follow, he ad- 
dressed them in thdse words: " Now, my brave 
soldiers^ if any one has a regard for Marcus Minu* 
cius, let him exert himself; for he deserves assist- 
ance for his valour, and the love he bears his country. 
If, in his haste to drive out the enemy, he has com- 
mitted any error, this is not a time to find fault with 
him.'* 

* Homer mentions the custom of smiting upon the thigh in time 
of trouble ; and we learn from Scripture, that it was practised in 
the east. 
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The first ^ighi/of Fabius frightened away the Nu- 
fuidiansv who were picking up stragglers ia the field; 
Then he attacked those who were charging the Ro^ 
mans in^ the rear. Such as made resistance be slew ; 
but the greatest part retreated to their own army, be-^ 
fore the communication was cut off, lest they should 
tliemselves be surrounded in their turn. Hannibat 
seeing this change of fortune, and finding that Fabius 
puehed' on through the hottest of the battlie with a 
tigour above his years, to come up to Minncitis 
upon' the hill, put an end to the dispute, and having 
sounded a retreat, retired into his camp. The Ro- 
mans, on their part, were not sorry when the actiofi 
was over. Hannibal, as he was drawing off, is re- 
ported to haire said smartly to those that were by, 
•* Add' not I often tell you, that? this cloud would 
One day burst! upon us from the mountains, with all 
the fiary of a? storm ?'* 

After the battie, Fabius having eoHfected the spoils 
of su^h Carthaginians as were left dead upon the 
field, returned to his post; nor did he let fall one 
haughty or angry word against^ his colleague. A^s 
for Minucius; having called his men together, he thus 
expressed* himself: " Friends and fellow-soldiers ! 
not' to err at all in the management of great afiairs;- 
IB above the wisdom of men: but it is the part of 
a' prudent and good man, to learn, ftom his errors 
and miscarriages, to correct himself for the future* 
FVjr my. part, f confess, that though fortune ha& 
fbdW^ned upon me a little, Lhave much to thank her 
for. For what I could not be^ brought to be sensi-^ 
bie=of in so long si time, I have leamedMn the small 
compass of one day, that I know not how to cora^- 
mand, but have need to be under the direction of 
another ; and from this moment I bid adieu to the 
ambition of getting the better of a man whom it is 
an^ honour to be foiled by. In all other respects, the 
dictator shall be your commander;, but in the due 
expressions of gratitude to him, I will be your leader 
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stitt, by beiug the first to show an example of obe- 
dience and submissiott." 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with the 
eagles, and thte froops to' fdUow, himself marching at 
their b^ad to the cam(> of Fabiu^. Being admitted, 
he i^eiifi <lireetly to hfe tent. The whole army waited 
with irapatiernce fbt the event. When Fabius came- 
out, Mitiucius fixfed his standard before him, and 
with a lotid voice saluted him by the n^me of Fa- 
tkef; a< the same ti«ie his soldiers called those of 
Fabius their Patroih^} an appellation which freed- 
meft give to those that enfranchise them. These re- 
spects being paid, and sitence taking plate, Minu- 
cius tbus addressed himself to the dictator : " You 
have this day, Fabius, obtained two victories ; one' 
over the enemy by your valoor, the other over yoiir 
colleague by your prudence and humixnity. By the 
former you saved us, by the latter yoil^ have instructed 
us : and Hannibars victory over us is nOt MOre dtd- 
graceftd than yours is honourable and salutafr^ to us; 
I call yon Fathevy not knowing a more honourablef 
name, atid am more indebted to you than to my real 
father. To him I owe nby beings bn^t to you the pre- 
^erVatibn of my lifej and the lives* of all these brave 
men," After this, he threw himself into the arms of 
Fabius, and die soldiei^s of each army embraced* one 
another, with every expression of tenderness; and 
with tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the dictator- 
ship, and consuls were created.* The first of these 
kept to the plata which Fabius had laid down. He 
took care not to come to a pitched battle i^ith Han- 

* AccordiDg to Livj, Fabius, after the six months of his di(^Ai 
torship were expired, resigned the arm j to the consuls of that year, 
Servilins and Attiiius; the latter having been appointed in the 
room of Fiaminiiis, who was killed in battle. But Plutarch follows- 
Polybitis, who says, that as the time for the election of new consuls' 
approached, the Romans named L. ^milius Faulus aud Terentiusr 
Yarro consuls, after which the dictators resigned tiieir charge* 
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nibaly but sent succours to the allies of Rome, and 
prevented any revolt in their cities. But when Te- 
rentius Varro,* a man of obscure birth, and remark- 
able only for bis temerity and servile complaisance to 
the people, rose to the consulship, it soon appeared 
that his boldness and inexperience would bring him 
to risk the very being of the commonwealth. For he 
loudly insisted in the assemblies of the people, that 
the war stood still whilst it was under the conduct of 
thife Fabii ; but, for his part, he would take but one 
day to get sight of the enemy and to beat him. With 
these promises he so prevailed on the multitude, that 
he raised greater forces than Rome had ever had oa 
foot before, in her most dangerous wars; for he 
mustered t no fewer than eighty-eight thousand men. 
Hereupon, Fabius, and other wise and experienced 
persons apoiong the Romans were greatly alarmed ; 
because they saw no resource for the state, if such a 
number of their youth should be cut off. They ad- 
dressed themselves, therefore, to tht^ other consul, 
Paulas JSmilius, a man of great experience in war, 
but disagreeable to the people, and at the same time 
afraid of them, for they had formerly set a consider- 
able fine upon him. Fabius, however, encouraged 
him to withstand the temerity of his colleague, tell- 
ing him, *^ That the dispute he had to support for 
his country was not so much with Hannibal as with 
Varro. The latter," said he, " will hasten to an en- 
gagement, j; because he knows not his own strength ; 

. * Varro was the son of a butcher, and had followed his father's 
professioja in his youth ; but, growing rich, he had forsaken that 
mean calling ; and, hj the favour of the people, procured by sup- 
porting the most turbulent df their tribunes, he obtained the con- 
sulate. 

f It was usual with the Romans to muster every year four 
legions, which consisting in difficult times, each of five thousand 
Roman foot and three hundred horse, and a battalion of Latins 
equal to that number, amounted in the whole to 42,400. But this 
year, instead of four legions, they raised eight. 

X The b^st dependance of Varro was, undoubtedly, tQ..prolong 
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aiMl the former, because he knows his own weak- 
ness. But, believe me, JBmilius, I deserve more 
atteutioti thau Varro, with respect to the affairs of 
Hannibal ; and I do assure you, that if the Romans 
come to no battle with him this year, he will either 
be undone by his stay in Italy, or else be obliged to 
quit it. Even now, when he seems to be victorious, 
aiid to carry all before him, not one of his enemies 
has quitted the Roman interest, and not a third part 
of the forces remains which he brought from home 
with him." To this ^milius is said to have an- 
swered, " My friend, when I consider myself only, 
I conclude it better for me to fall upon the weapons 
of the enemy, than by the sentence of my own coun-. 
trymen. However, since the state of public affairs 
is so critical, I will endeavour to approve myself a 
good genera], and had rather appear such to you, 
than to all who oppose you, and who would draw 
me, willing or unwilling, to their party." With these 
sentiments Jilmilius b^an his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to agree* 
that they should command alternately each his day, 
when his turn came, took post over against Hanni- 
bal, on the banks of the Aufidus, near the village of 
Cannae.t As soon as it was light, he gave the sig- 
nal for battle, which is a red mantle set up over the 



the war, that Hannibal, who was already weakened, might weair 
himself out bj degrees ; and, for the same reason, it was Hanni- 
baPs business to fight. 

* It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that the consuls, when 
they went upon the same service, should have the command of the 
army by turns. 

f Cannae, according to Livy, Appian, and Florus, was only a 
poor viUage, which afterwards became famous on account of the 
battle fought near it ; but Polybius, who lived near the time of the 
second Punic war, styles Cannae a city ; and adds, that it had 
been razed a year before the defeat of the Roman army.^ Silius 
Italicus agrees with Polybius. It was afterwards rebuilt; for 
Pliny ranks it among the cities of Apulia. The ruins of Cannae 
are still to be seen in the territory of £ari. 
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g^werrar* teiitv The (^rthaginmiw wer^ a little ilw- 
hea^^teiied at first, when they sat* how dariiig the eon-^ 
sul TVa», aii^ that his army wsis mdre than twice tbeir 
DfinibeF. But Manni4!>al baviDg cindered them to 
»m, hiinseify with a few otlkers^ rode up to an etiii- 
nence^ to take a view oi^ the- enemy now drawn up^ 
for battle; One Gisco that accompanied hitoi, a ddaD- 
of his owtt rank, hap]f>e{iing 1h say " The number^ of 
the eaemy ^pp^ared to hiw s^rprishig.'" Hamiiba* 
repliedv with a serious con^ntenanc^, " There is a*-* 
other thing which has e^aped your observation^ 
inilch more surprising than that." Upon his asking^ 
wh*t it was*, " It is," said he,* ** that among s«eh 
numbers not one of them is nalned Gisco." The 
whole company were diverted with the humour of 
his observations ;. and as they returned tb the camp, 
theytotd the jest to' those they met, so that the la«ig>b 
became miiverMi At sight of this the Gartliagiuimie 
took courage, thinking it mtvstf jn'oceed from the 
great contempt in which* their general held the Ro^ 
mansi that he could jest and laugh in tiie face of 
danger. 

In* tfeis battle Hattilibat gavte great probfs of ge- 
neralship. In the first place, he took a^dvantage of 
the ground, to post his men- with their backs to the 
wind, whidh was then vei<y violent and scorching^ 
and drove from the dry plains, over the heads of the 
Carthaginians, clouds of santi and dust into the eye^ 
and nostrils of the Romans, so that they were obliged 
to turn away their faces and break their ranks. Ill 
the next place, his troops were drawn up with sUpe- 
fibr art: He placed the flower of them in the wings, 
and those upon whom he had less dependance in the 
main> corps, which was considerably more advanced 
than the wings. Then he commanded those in tlie 
wings, that when the enemy had charged and vigor- 
ously pushed that advanced body, which he knew 
would give way, and open a passage for them to the 
very centre, and wbeu» the Romans by this means 
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shoiild be far enougii engaged within the two win^ 
they should both on the right and left take tliem in 
flank, and en^leafirour to surround them.* This was 
the principal cause of the great carnage that followed. 
Foodie enemy pressing upon Hannibars front, which 
gBye ground, the form of his array was changed into 
a ball-moon; and the officers of the select troops 
eattsed the two points of the wings to joii!i behind 
the Romans. Thus they were exposed to the attacks 
of the Carthaginians on all sides ; an incredible 
slaughter followed ; nor did any escape but the few 
that retreated before the main body was enclosed. 

It is also said, that a strange and fatal accident 
happened to the Roman cairalry. For the horse 
which JBmiiius rode having, received some hurt, threw 
him ; and those about him alighting to assist and de*- 
fend the consul on foot, the rest of the cavalry see- 
ing this, and taking it for a signal for them: to do the 
same, all quitted their horses, and charged on foot^ 
At sight of this, Hannibal said, *^ This pleases nm 
better than if they had been delivered to me bound 
hand and foot." But the particulars may be found 
at: large in the historians who have described this 
battle. 

As to the consuls, Varro escaped with a few horse 
to Venutia; and JSmilius, covered with darts which 
stuck in his wounds, sat down in anguish and de<* 
spair, waiting for the enemy to despatch him. His 
head and his face were so disfigured and stained with 
bloody that it was not easy to know him ; even his 
friends and servants passed by him without stopping. 
At last, Cornelius Lentulus, a young man of 3,pa- 
tndan family, perceiving who he was, dismounted; 
and entreated^him to take his horse, and save him- 
self for the commonwealth, which had then more oc*- 



* Five hundred Nnmidians pretended to desert to the Romans; 
but in ^e heat of the battle tamed agaiost them, and attacked them 
in the rear. ^ 
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casion than ever for so good a codsuL But nothing 
could prevail upon him to accept of the offer ; and, 
notwithstanding the young man's tears, he obliged 
him to mount bis horse again* Then rising up, and 
taking him by the hand, '' Tell Fabius Maxirnqs/' 
said he, '^ and, Lentulus, do you yourself be witness, 
that Paulus iBmilius followed bis directions to the 
last, and did not deviate in the least from the plan 
agreed upon between them, but was first overcome 
by Varro, and then by Hannibal." Having despatched 
Lentulus with this commission, he rushed among the 
enemy's swords, and was slain. Fifty thousand Ro- 
mans are said to have fallen in this. battle,''^ and four 
thousand to have been taken prisoners, beside ten 
thousand that were taken after the battle in both the 
camps. 

'After this great success, Hannibal's friends ad« 
vised him to pursue his fortune, and to enter Rome 
along with the fugitives, assuring him thajt in five 
days he might sup in the Capitol. It is not easy to 
conjecture what bis reason was for not taking this 
step. Most probiably some deity opposed it, and 
therefore inspired him with this hesitation and timi- 
dity. On this account it was that a Carthaginian, 
named Barca, said to him with some heat, '' Hanni- 
bal, you know how to gain a victory, but not how to 
use it."t 

* According to Livj, there were killed of the Romans only forty 
thousand foot, and two thousand seven hundred horse. Polybius 
says, that seventy thousand were killed. The loss of the Cartha- 
ginians did not amount to six thousand. 

'When the Carthaginians were stripping the dead, among other 
moving objects, they found to their great surprise, a Numidian yet 
alive, lying under the dead body of a Roman, who had thrown him- 
self headlong on his enemy, and beat him down ; but being no 
longer able to make use of his weapons, because he had lost his 
hands, had torn off the nose and ears of the Numidian with his 
teeth, and in that fit of rage expired. 

+ Zonarus tells us, that Hannibal himself afterwards acknow- 
ledged his mistake in not pursuing that day's success, and ased often 
to cry out, O Cannv, Cannae ! 
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The batlle of Cannae, however, made such an al- 
teration in his affairs, that though before it he had 
neither town^ nor magazine^ nor port in Italy, bnt, 
without any regular supplies for the war^ subsisted 
his army by rapine, and for that purpose moved them, 
like a great band of robbers, from place to place, yet 
tben he became master of the greatest part of Italy. 
Its best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted 
to him, and Capua itself, the most respectable city 
after Rome, threw its weight into his scale. 

In this case it appeared that great misfortunes are 
not only, what Euripides calls them, a trial of the 
fidelity of a friend, but of the capacity and conduct 
of a general. For the proceedings of Fabius, which 
before this battle were deemed cold and timid, then 
appeared to be directed by counsels more than hu« 
man, to be indeed the dictates of a divine wisdom, 
which penetrated into futurity at such a distance, 
and foresaw what seemed incredible to the very per- 
sons who experienced it. In him, therefore, Rome 
places her last hope ; his judgment is the temple, the 
altar^ to which she flies for refuge, believing that to 
his prudence it was chiefly owing that she still held 
up her head, and that her children were not dispersed, 
as when she was taken by the Gauls. For he, who 
in times of appareut security, seemed to be deficient 
in confidence and resolution, now when ail aban'- 
doned themselves to inexpressible sorrow and help- 
less despair^ alone walked about the city with a calm 

Bat on the other hand^ it may be pleaded io defence of Hannibal, 
^at the advantages he had gained were chiefly owing to his cavalry, 
who conld not act in a siege : That the inhabitants of Rome were 
all bred up to arms from their infancy ; would use their utmost 
efforts in dlefence of their wives, their children, and their domestic 
gods ; and, when sheltered by walls and ramparts, would probably 
be invincible : that they had as many generals as senators : that no 
one nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might judge it 
necessary to gain some of them before he attempted the capital : 
and lastly, thkt if he had attempted the capital first, and without 
Buccess, he would not have been able to gain any one nation or city. 
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end easy pace, with a firni couDteDancei a mild and 
gracious address, checking their effeminate lamenta- 
jtiooa, and preventing them froin asseoabiing in public 
to bewail their common distress. He caused the se- 
Bate to meet ; he encouraged the nsa^strates, bimaeif 
beitig the soul of thdr body, for all waited his mo- 
tioD, and were ready to obey his orders. He placed 
B guard at the gates, to hinder such of the people as 
were ioclined to Hy, from quitting the cky. He fixed 
both the place and time for mourning, allowed thirty 
tlays for that purpose in a man's own boose, and no 
niore for the city in general. And as the feant d 
Ceres fell within that time, it was thought better en- 
tirely to omit the solemnity, than by the small num- 
bers and the melancholy looks of those that should 
attend it, to discover the greatness of their loss :* for 
the worship most acceptable to the gods is that 
which comes from cheerful hearts, indeed, what- 
ever the augurs ordered fin* propitiating the divine 
powers, and averting inauspicious omens, was care- 
fully performed. For Fabius Pictor, the near rela- 
tion of Fabius Maximus, was sent to consult the 
oracle at Delphi; and of the two vestals who w^e 
then found guilty of a breach of their vow of chas- 
tity, one was buried alive, according to custom, and 
the other died by her own hand. 

But what most deserves to be admired, is tbe 
magnanimity and temper of tbe Romans, when tbe 
consul Varro returned after his defeat,t much hom- 

* This VA8 not th^ real cause of deferring the festival, bat 4iat 
which Plutarch hints at just after, oti. because it was mBfawful for 
persons in mourning to celel»rate it; and at that time th^^ wasioot 
one matron in Rome that was not in moamlng. In fact^ the fetet 
was not entirely omitted, bat kept a& soon 93 the mourning wes ex- 
pired. 

f Valerius Maximus tells us (Ub. i^ c. 5.) that the senate and 
people offered Varro the dictatorship, which lie refused, and by his 
modest refusal wiped off, in some measure, the shume of his former 
behaviour. Thus the Romans, by treating their unfortunate com^ 
manders with humanity, lessened the disgrace of their being^ vani^ 
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bifid and very mdancholy, as one who had occa- 
eioiied the greatest calamity and disgrace iinaginable 
to the republic. The whole senate and people went 
to welcome him at the gates ; ^.nd^ when silence was 
coouDanded, the magistrates and principal senators, 
anaongst whom was Fabius, commended him for not 
giving up the circumstances of the state as desperate 
after so great a misfortune, but returning to take 
upon hkn the administration, and to make what ad- 
vantage he could for his country of the laws and ei«- 
tizens^ as not being utterly lost and ruined. 

When they found that Hannibal, after the battle, 
instead of marchipg to Rome, turned to another part 
of Italy, they took courage, and seat their armies 
and generals into the £eLd. The most eminent of these 
were Fabius Maximus and Claudius Marcellus, men 
distinguished by characters almost entirely opptosite. 
Mai^cellus (as we have mentioaed in his life,) was a 
man of a buoyant ai;id aoiaiated valour ; remarkably 
well skilled in the use of weapons, and naturally en* 
terprising; such an one, in short, as Homer calk 
Iqfty m hearty in courage, ^erce^ m war delighting. 
So intrepid a general was very fit to he opposed to 
an enemy as daring as himself, to restore the courage 
and spirits of the Romans, by some vigorous stroke 
in the first engagements. As fior Fabius^ he kept to 
his first sentiments, and hoped, that if he only foU 
lowed Hannibal close, without fighting him, he and 
his army would we^r themselves out, and lose their 
warlike vigour, just as a wrestler does, who keeps 
contiDually in the ring, and allows hiqiself no repose, 
to recruit his strength after excessive fatigues. 
Hence it was that the Romans (as Posidonius tells 
us,) called Fabius their shield^ and Marcellus their 
swordf and used to say, that the steadiness and can*r 



quished or discharged ; while the Carthaginians condemned their 
g^ert^s to crpel {(ji:^%t^.8 i|ppq their beipg oAr^fcoifie) t}ioug^ it wss 
often without their own fault. 
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tion of the one, mixed with the vivacity and boldness 
of the other, made a compound very salutary to 
Rome. Hannibal, therefore, often meeting Marcel- 
lus, whose motions « were like those of a torrent, 
found his forces broken and diminished : and by 
Fabius, who moved with a silent but constant 
stream, he was undermined and insensibly weakened. 
Such, at length, was the extremity he was reduced 
to, that he was tired of fighting Marcellus, and afraid 
of Fabius. And these were the persons he had ge- 
nerally to do with during the remainder of the war, 
as praetors, consuls, or proconsuls : for each of them 
was five times consul. It is true, Marcellus, in bis 
fifth consulate, was drawn into his snares, and killed 
by means of an ambuscade. Hannibal often made 
the like attempts upon Fabius, exerting all his arts 
and stratagems, but without ejffect. Once only he 
deceived him, and had nearly led him into a fatal 
error. He forged letters to him, as from the princi- 
pal inhabitants of Metapontum, offering to deliver 
up the city to him, and assuring him that those who 
had taken this resolution, only waited till he ap- 
peared before it. Fabius giving credit to these 
letters, ordered a party to be ready, intending to 
march thither in the night : but finding the auspices 
unpromising, he altered his design, and soon after 
discovered that the letters were forged by an artifice 
of Hannibal's, and that he was lying in ambush for 
him near the town. But this perhaps may be as- 
cribed to the favour and protection of the gods. 

Fabius was persuaded that it was better to keep 
the cities from revolting, and to prevent any commo- 
tions among the allies, by afifability and mildness, 
than to entertain every suspicion, or to use severity 
against those whom he did suspect. It is reported 
of him, that being informed, that a certain Marcian 
in his army,* who was a man not inferior in courage 

* Livy tells this story of Marcellus, which Plutarch here applies 
to Fabius. 
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w bmiiy to. any aoaoug tte.aUies, soticited some of 
hismeato desert, he did oottireathiKii har8bly» but 
^lekiiowledged that he had been toomfieb n^lected ; 
declaring' at tkie sanie ti«ie, that he was obw perfectly 
«elisible how macfa his officers had.be^i to blatne ia 
distribiitiiig^ hoiiours tnore oat of favour than regard 
to merit i and that for the future he should take it ill 
if be .did not apply to Am when he bad any request 
to make. This wa$ followed with a present of a 
war bors^, and with other marks of honour; and 
from, that trme the man behaved Mdth great fidelity 
and a^ali foi! the service.. Fabius thought it bard, 
that, while those who breed dogs and horses soften 
their stufaboirn tempers, and brmg down their fierce 
sprils hy carls and kindness, rather than with wbipt 
and chains, he who has the cooiaftaad of men should 
not endeavoiir to correct thdr enrors by gentleness 
and goodness, but treat them e;iren in a harsher and 
more violent manner than gardeners do the wild fig- 
trees, wild pears and olives, whose nature tbey sub- 
doe, by cultivation, and which by that means they 
bring to produce very agreeable fruit 

Anodier time, some of his officers informed him^ 
tbat ooe of the soldiers, a native of Lucania, often 
quil^d lis post, and rambled out of the camp. 
lJ>pon this report, he asked what kind of a man be 
was in other respects ; and they all declared it was 
not.e^asy to find so good a soldier, doing him the 
^isitce to mention several extraordinary instances of 
his valour. On inquiring into the cause of this irre- 
gularity, be Ibund that the man was passionately in 
love, and that for the sake of iseeing a young woman 
he ventared out of the camp, and took a long and 
dangerous journey every night. Hereupon Fabius 
gave order^j to some of his men to find out the 
w<Mimi,. and coavey her into his own tent, but took 
cane that the Luiranian should not kn^w it. Then 
be sent for him, and taking him amde, spoke to him 
asfioHfows: *'I very well know, that you have lain 

VOL. J I. ^ 
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many nights out of the camp, in breach of the Roman 
discipline and laws ; at the same time I ami not ig- 
norant of your past services. In consideration of 
them« I forgive your present crime ; but for the future 
I will give you in charge to a person who shall be 
answerable for you." While the soldier stood much 
amazed, Fabius produced the woman, and putting 
her in his hands, thus expressed himself: ''This lis 
the person who engages for you that you will remain 
in camp ; and now we shall see whether there was 
not some traitorqus design which drew you out, and 
which you made the love of this woman a cloak for.'' 
Such is the account we have of this affair. 

By means of another love affair, Fabius recovered 
the city of Tarentum, which had been treacherously 
delivered up to Hannibal. A young man, a native 
of that place, who served under Fabius, had a sister 
there, who loved him with great tenderness. This 
youth being informed, that a certain Brutian,*ODe 
of the officers of the garrison which Hannibal had 
put in Tarentum, entertained a violent passion for his 
sister, hoped to avail himself of this circumstance to 
the advantage of the Romans.- Therefore, with the 
permission of Fabius, he returned to his sister at 
Tarentum, under colour of having deserted. Some 
days passed, during which the Brutian forbore his 
visits, for she supposed that her brother knew no-> 
thing of the amour. This obliged the young man 
to come to an explanation. '' It has been currently 
reported," said he ** that you receive addresses from 
a mian of some distinction. Pray, who is he ? If 
he is a man of honour and character, as they say he 
is. Mars, who confounds all things, takes but little 
thought of what country he may be. What neces- 
sity imposes is no disgrace; but we may ratber 
think ourselves fortunate, at a time when j^ustice 
yields to force, if that which force might compel us 
to, happens not to be disagreeable to our own incli- 
nations." Thus encouraged, the young woman sept 

( 
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^r the Brutiaii, and presented him to her brother. 
And as she behaved to him in a kinder and more 
complying manner through her brother's means, who 
was very indulgent to his passion, it was not very 
difficult to prevail with the firutian, who was deeply 
in love, and was withal a mercenary/ to deliver up 
the town, upon promises of great rewards from 
Fabius* 

This is the account which most historians give us : 
yet some say, that the woman by whom the JBrutian 
was gained, was not a Tarentine, but a Brutian ; 
that she had been concubine to Fabius ; and that 
when she found the governor of Tarentum was her 
countryman and acquaintance, she told Fabius of 
it, and finding means, by approaching the walls, to 
make him a proposal, she clrew him over to the Ro- 
mao interest 

During these transactions, Fabius, in order to 
make a diversion, gave directions to the gstrrison of 
Rbegium to lay waste the firutian territories, and, 
if possible, to make themselves masters of Caulonia. 
These were a body of eight thousand men, composed 
partly of deserters, and partly of the most worthless 
of that infamous band brought by Marcellus out of 
Sicily,f and therefore the loss of them would not be 
great, nor much lamented by the Romans. These 
men be threw out as a bait for Hannibal, and by 
sacrificing them hoped to draw him to a distance 
from Tarentuqi. The design succeeded accord- 
ingly: for Hannibal marched with his forces to 
Caulonia, and Fabius in the meantime laid siege to 
Tarentum. The sixth day of the siege, the young 

'* aV'Spoire /tiiordo^o^— — • This has been mistranslated a man ^ 
of a mercenary dt^tosUion. The words only import that he was not *■ 
of Hannibal's own troops, but of the mercenaries. Hence all go- 
v«raments should learn to beware how thej entrust their towns 
with garrisons of hired troops and strangers. ^ 

. f These men were brought from Sicily, not bj Marcellu^, bc|t 
by his colleague Laevinus, 
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aian bavwg settled the matter >vith the BrdjtiaD 
officer by ineap^i of his sister^ aud having well ob* 
sei^ved tbe place wb^re he kept gaard and promised 
to let in the Rom^ifiSt went to Fabius by night/ and 
gave him an account of it. The consul moved to 
the appointed <]^uarter» thwgh not entirely dep^iding 
upon the promise that the town would be betrayed. 
There he himself sat still, but at the same time oi** 
derecl an assault on every other part both by sea and 
land. This was put in execution with great noise 
and tumulti vi^hich drew most of tl^ Tarentines that 
way to assist the garrison and repel the besieg^B. 
Then the Brutian giving Fabi«r6 the signali he scaled 
the walls and got posj^ession of the town. 

On this occasion Fabius seems to have indulged 
a criminal ambition^* For tb^t.it might not appear 
that the place was betrayed to him, he ordered the 
Brutians to be put first to the sword. But he failed 
in his des2gn ; for the former suspicion still remained, 
and he incurred, besides, the reproach of p^dy 
and inhum9i3ity. Many of the Tarentines also were 
Hilled ; thirty thousand of them were sold for slaves ; 
the army had the plunder of the town, and three 
thoa3and talents were brought into tbe public trea- 
sury. Whilst every thing was ransacked, aiid tbe 
spoils were heaped before Fabius, it is reported. that 
the officer who took the inventory, asked '* What he 
y^ould have them do with the gods ?" meaning tbe 
statues and pictures : Fabius answered, ^* Ld: us 
leave tb^ Tarentines their angry gods/'f However, 
he carried away a caiossm of Hercules, whicfc be 
afterwards set up in the Capitol, and near it an 

*■ Uvj does not say, that Fabias gave such orders. He only 
says, '^ There were many Brutians slain, either through ignonufctf, 
or through the ancient hatred which tite Romans bore them, or be- 
cause the Romans were desirous that Tarentum should seem to be 
taken swcM^d in hand, rather than betrayed to them.'^ 

f The gods were in the attitude of combatants ; and they ap- 
peared to have fought against the Tarentines. 
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eqliestriaai statue of himself kt brass** Thus It^ 
showed himself inferior to Marcellos in his taste tor 
the fitie arts, and still mone so in mercy and hu- 
itianity. Marcellus in this respect bad gl'eatly the 
advantage, as we h^Te already observed in his life^ 

Hannibal had hastened to therelief of Tarentom^ 
and being within five miles of it, when it was taken^ 
be scrupled mrt to say publicly, '^ The Romans, too^ 
have iUieir Hannibal; for we have lost Tarentum ill 
the same manner that we gained it." And in pri- 
vate he . then first acknowledged to his fri^ads^ 
'^ That he had always thought it difficult, but tio^ 
saw it was impossible, with tlie forces he had, to 
conquer Italy.** 

Fabius for this was honoured with a triumph, more 
splendid than the former, having gloriously main- 
tained the field against Hannibal, and bafiled all hi$ 
schemes with ease, just as an able wrestler disen- 
gages himself from .the arms of his antagonist, whose 
grasp no longer retains the same vigour. For Han- 
nibal's army was how partly enervated with opu^ 
lence and luxury, and partly impaired and Worn 
witfi continual action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tanentumi 
when it was betrayed to Hannibal retired into the 
citadel^ and held it till the town was retaken by the 
Romans. This officer beheld with pain the honours 
confeired upon Fabius, and one day his envy and 
vanity drew from him this expression in the senate^ 
^ I, not Fabius, was the cause of recovering Taren- 
tum.** " True," said Fabius laughing, " for if you 
had not lost the town, I had never recovered it." 

Among other honours which the Romans paid to 
Fabius, they elected his son consul.^ >Yhen he 
had eatered upon his office, and was settling some 
point relating to the war, the father, either on ac- 

* Th^ yf^rii of Lysippu^. 

+ The son uras elected consul four years before the father took 
Tarentum. 
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count of his age and infirmities^ or else io try bii9^. 
son, mouQted his horse, to ride up to him. Ttie 
young consul^ seeing him at a distance, would not 
suffer it, but sent one.of the iictor^ to his father with 
orders for him to dismount, and to come on foot to 
the consul, if he had any occasion to apply to bim. 
The whole assembly were moved at this, and cast 
their eyes upon Fabius, by their silence and their 
looks expressing their resentment of the indignity 
offered to a person of his character* But he instantly 
alighted, and ran to his son, and embraced him with 
great tenderness. *' My son," said he, ** I applaud 
your sentiments and your behaviour* You know 
what a people you command, and have' a just sense 
of the dignity of your office. This was the way that 
we and our forefathers took to advance Rome to her 
present height of glory, always considering the ho- 
nour and interest of our country before that of our 
own fathers and children.*" . 

And indeed it is reported that the great grand- 
father, of our Fabius,* though he was one of the 
greatest men in Rome, whether we consider his re- 
putation or authority, though he had been five 
times consul, and had been honoured with several 
glorious triumphs on account of his success in wars 
of the last importance, yet condescended to serve as 
lieutenant to his son then consul,t in an expedition 
against the Samnites: and while his son, in the 
triumph which was decreed him, drove into Rome in 
a chariot and four, he with others followed hinii on 
horseback. Thus, while he had authority over his 
son, considered as a private man, and while he was, 
both especially and reputedly the most considerable 
member of the commonwealth, yet he gloried in 
showing his subjection to the laws and to the magis- 

* Fablus Rullus. 

f Fabtus Gurgus, who had been defeated b^ the Samnites, and 
woald have been -degraded, had not his father promised to attend 
him in his second expedition as his lieutenant 
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trate. Nor was this the only part. of. his character 
that deserves to be admired.. 

When Fabius Majumus had the misfortune to 
lose his son, he bore that loss with great moderation, 
as becaine a wise man and a good father : and the 
funeraloration/ which on accasion of the deaths of 
illustrious men is usually pronounced by some near 
kinsman, be delivered himself; and having coni- 
raitted it to writing, made it public. 

When Publius^, Cornelius Scipio, who was sent 
proconsul into Spain, had defeated the Carthaginians^ 
in many battles, and driven them out of that pro- 
vince ; and when he had, moreover, reduced several 
towns and nations under the obedience of Rome, on 
returning loaded with spoil, he was received with 
great acclamations and general joy. Being ap- 
pointed consul, and finding that the people expected 
something great and striking at bis hands, he con- 
sidered it as an antiquated method and worthy only 
of the inactivity of an old man, to watch the motions 
of Hannibal in Italy ; and therefore determined to 
remove the seat of war from thence into Africa, to 
fill the enemy's country with his legions, to extend 
his ravages far and wide, and to attetnpt Carthage 
itself. With this view he exerted all his talents to 
bring the people into his design. But Fabius, on 
this occasion, filled the city with alarms, as if the 
commonwealth was going to be brought ii>to the 
most extreme danger by a rash and indiscreet young 
man; in short, he scrupled not to do or say any 
thing he thought likely to dissuade his countrymen 
from embracing the proposal. With the senate he 

* Cicero, in his treatise on old age, speaks in high terms, both 
of Fabius and this oration of his, ^< Many extraordinary things 
baTe I known in that man, bnt nothing more admirable than the 
manner in which he bore the death of his son, a person of great 
merit and of consular dignity. His elogium is in our hands ; and 
while we read it, do we not look down on the best of thA philoso- 
phers?" 
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carried his pbiot.''^ Bat the people belieyiog thsUt 
his opposition to Scipio proceeded eithex from envy 
of his saccess, or from a secret fear that if this youn^ 
bevo should perform some signal exploit, put an end 
to the war, or even remove it ont of Italy, his owa 
slow proceedings through the course of so many 
years, might be iniputed to indolence or timidity. 

To me Fabitis seems at first to have opposed the 
measures of Scipio, from an excess of caution and 
prudence, and to have really thought the danger at- 
tending his project great; but in the progress of the 
opposition, I think he went too great lengths, misled 
by ambition and a jealousy of Scipio's rising ^lory* 
For he applied to Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, 
and endeavoured to persuade him not to yield that 
province to Scipio, but, if he thought it proper tio^ 
condut^t the war in that manner, to go himself against 
Carthage.^ Nay, he even hindered the raising of 
money for that expedition : so that Scipi<> wa» 
obliged to find the supplies as be could : and he 
effected it through his interest with the cities, of 
Hetruria, which were wholly devoted to him::|: As 
for Crassus, he stayed at home, partly induced to 
it by his disposition, which was mild aiid peaceful; 
and partly by the care of religion, which was ett^ 
trusted to, him as high-priest. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to traverse 
the design. He endeavoured to prevent the young" 
men who offered to go volunteers from giving iek 
their names, and loudly declared both in the senate 

* See the debates tn the senate on that occasion, m lAjjy ^htX^wK 
+ 'This Crassus could not do: for being Pontifex Maximus^ it 
was necessary that he should remain in Italy. 

% Scipio was empowered to ask of the allies all things necessarj 
for building and equipping a new fleet. And many of the pro- 
vinces and cities voluntarily taxed themselves to furnish hitn With 
corn, irOn, timb^, cloth for sails, &c. so that in forty days aft«fi^' 
the cutting of the timber, he was in a condKion to set sail with a^ 
fleet of thirty new galleys, besides the thirty he bad before. Tliere 
went with him about seven thousand volunteers. 
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Bod Jbrwih ^ That Scipio did not only himself 
avoid HaBBibaU but Mtended'to carry away with 
him the jremaimi]^ strength of Italy, pemuading the 
yovcag men to abandoD their parents, their wires^ 
and natite city, wh&t an uBBubdned and jjotent 
esuemy #aa still at their doorfi/' With diese asser^ 
tioos he so terrified the people, that they allo^r^d 
Scipio to take with him only &e l^ion^ tha^ were 
in Sicily, and three hobdred of those men who had 
served him widi so inach fidelity in Spain/ In t^ia 
particular Fabius seems to have followed the dictates 
of his own cautions temper. 

After Scipfe was gone over into Africa, an ac-^ 
count was soon brought to Rome, of h\s ^orkma 
and -wonderful achievements. This account was 
followed by rich spoils, which confirmed it. A 
Numidiaa kidg was taken prisoner; two camps 
wene burned and destroyed, and in them a vask 
Bomber of mea, arms, and horses ; and the Cartha* 
giniaas sent orders to fiaonibal to quit his fruitless 
hopes in Italy,^ and return home to defend his own 
country. TVhilst every tongue was applauding ihesq 
earploits of Scipio^ Fabuis profioaed that his i^uocies^ 
sor 'should be appointed, without |iny shadow or 
reason for it, except what this weU-known maxim 
implies, viz* ^^ That it is dangerous to trust atfhirs 
of isucb importance to the fortune of one man, be^ 
cause it is not likely that he will be always stlc-> 
cessful." 

By this be offended the people* ^ha now consi- 
dered him as a captious and envious man ; or as 
one whose courage and hopqs were lost in the dregs 
of years, aqd who therefore looked upon Hannibal 
as much more formidable than he really was. . Nay« 
even when Hannibal embarked his army and quitted 
Italy, Fabius ceased not to disturb the general joy 
and to damp the spirits of Rome. For he took the 
liberty to affirm, ** That the commonwealth was now 
come to her last and worst trial; that she had the 
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most reason to dread the eflbrts of HaDnibal when 
he should arrive in Africa, and attack her sods un- 
der the walls of Carthage ; that Scipio would have 
to do with an army yet warm with the blood of so 
many Roman generals, dictators, and consuls/' The 
city was alarmed with these declarations, and though 
the waf was removed into Africa, the danger seemed 
to approach nearer Rome than ever. 

However, soon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal in 
a pitched battle, pulled down the pride of Carthage 
and trod it under foot This afforded the Romans a 
pleasure beyond all their hopes, and restored a firm* 
ness to their empire, which bad been shaken with, so 
many tempests. But Fabius Maximus did not live 
to the end of the war, to hear of the overthrow of 
Hannibal, or to see the prosperity of his country 
re-established : for about the time that Hannibal left 
Italy, he fell sick and died. We are assured, that 
Epaminondas died so poor, that the Thebans buried 
him at the public charge ; for at his death nothing 
was found in his house but an iron spit.* The ex« 
pense of Fabius's funeral was not indeed defrayed 
out of the Roman treasury, but every citizen contri- 
buted a small piece of money towards it ; not that 
he died without effects^ but that they might bury him 
as the father of the people: and that the- honours 
paid him at his death might be suitable to the dig- 
nity of his life, 

^ Xjlaiider is of opinion) that the word oCAcorroc in this place 
does not signify a qui but a piece of money ; and he shows f rom « 
passage in the life of Lysander, that money anciently was made in 
a pyramidical form. Biit he did not consider that the iron money 
was not in use at Thebes, and Plutarch says that this obeliscas 
was of iron. 
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PERICLES ANp FABIUS MAXIMU8 
COMPARED. 

Sucfr**were the lives of these two persons, so illus- 
trious and worthy of imitation both in their civil and 
military capacity. We shall first compare their ta- 
lents for war. And here it strikes us at once, that 
Pericles came into power at a time when the Athe- 
nians were at the height of prosperity, great in them- 
selves, and respectable to their neighbours : so that 
in the very strength of the republic, with only com- 
mon success, he was secure from taking any dis- 
graceful step. But as Fabius came to the helm, 
when Rome'experienced the worst and most morti- 
fying turn of fortune, he had not to preserve the 
well established prosperity of a flounshing state, 
but to draw bis country from an abyss of misery, 
and raise it to happiness. ' Besides, the successes of 
Cimon, the victories of Myronides and Leocrates, 
and the many j^reat achievements of Tolmides, ra- 
ther famished occasion to Pericles, during his ad- 
mioistratioli, to entertain the city with feasts and 
games, than to make new acquisitions, or to defend 
the old ones by arms. On the other hand, Fabius 
had the frightful objects before his eyes of defeat, 
and disgraces, of Roman consuls and generals slain, 
of lakes, fields, and forests full of the dead carcasses 
of whole armies, and of rivers flowing with blood 
down to the very sea. In this tottering and de- 
cayed condition of the commonwealth, he was to 
support it by his councils and his vigour, and to 
keep it from falling into absolute ruin, to which it 
was brought so near by the errors of former com- 
manders. 

It may seem, indee^d, a less arduous performance 
to manage the tempers of a people humbled by ca- 
lamitiesi and compelled by necessity to listen to rea- 
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S0D9 than to restrmn the wildness and insolence of a 
city elated with Buccess, and wanton with power, 
such as AtiienB was Wbeti Peticks h^d the reins of 
government. But Ch0n, imcli^utit^dly to keep to his 
first resolutions, and not to be discomposed by the 
vast weight of misfortunes with which {loi^ie wai^ 
then oppressed, discovers in FaHw an la^diiiirable 
firmness and dignity of mind. 

Against the tal^iiug oif Samos by Pericles^ we may 
set the ret^kiiag of T^r^ntijim by Fabius; and with 
£ub<¥a we may put in babpce th^ towns of Camr 
pania. As for Capua, it wfis recovered |a^rwl^?ds 
oy tijie cpp^l^ Fm*ius a,[^d iVppius. Fabi^4^ jn^^d^ 
gained, but one se^ battle, for which he had bis 4rst 
triumph.;, whereai^ Pericles erected nine trophies for 
as many victories wpn by \^n^ ^nd sea. Bji|t.npne 
of the Victoria of Pericles can be compared with 
that meiporable rescue of MipuciiKf^ by w,hicji jF^r 
bins redeemed him and his wimple army frap^.^itcor 
destruction : an action truly great, and |n.|v)ijicl^ yoii 
find at once the bright aai^mblage of yalpasr, of pm 
dence, ft^4 huioftpity. Nor can Pericles, on J:he ptitucir 
handi be ^aid eyef jtpj^ve ppinmit|;ed s^ch a? error 
9^ that of l^abjiis, when he suffered hiipself to he i(n* 
posed on l^y Hanpibal's f tr.atagein of .the OKejn ; let 
bis eufmy slip in the n^gH through ^hose straits ii| 
whiph he bad^l^e^n eqtangled by accident, aud inhere 
hp^ould npt ppf(sibly have forced hif; way ont; fin4 
^ spqn ^Si it ws^s jdpyi ^w hirqp^lf irepwiscjd by itl^^ 
in^n i^Jip so ia^tely w^s ,^( l^is ipef cy. 

Jf it is the p$^t pf a good general, npt pnly tp 
liiake a proper use of the present, ^ut also to fprm the 
best JMdgp)ent of tfiings to cpipot it npu^t b^ ajlpwed 
that Pericles bot;h foresaw anifl foj^^tpl^ yfh^^ PW^ 
cess the Atljepianp iivould have in tbp ymr» n^niely* 
that they would ruin themselves, by grasping at too 
Qiuch. ^ut it was entirely f^g^inst the ppinipp of 
Fabius, thfit \\\e Ijiofnaiis sent Scipio :intp Afnca^ 
and yet tj^ey werp victorious tjierp; uoj; by thp fai 
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voiir of lbartiiiie»>biit by the eduM^ mid dotidmt of 
their general. So that the misforttities of his coun^ 
try bra'd miinesa tdith^ sagaeity d Periclei^; and 
froiri the glonKMifrmcieess of t^ Holroafis, it ap^peared 
thatFabibs was utterly mistaken^ And, indeed, it 
isav^eiqfaal^tiltiti a eoimnander in chief, to lose an 
atdvaiAage through dilflyence, and to fall itita dag- 
ger lor waint; of foresight. For it is the same want 
'of judgment and skill, thai sometimes prodoces too 
Moeh conideace, and; soiKi^tifi}e& teares too little 
Thus far concerning their abilities in war. 

And if we cotisiddr theni in their political capa- 
dA^, we shaU fiaii tfaatt the greatest fanit latd to the 
eharge oi Pericles^ was, that he caused the Pelopon- 
aesiariti war, thf^ough opposition to the LaeedeenHK 
nians, which n»ade him unwillifDg to give vp the 
least point to them. I do not suppose that !Fabius 
Maximus would have given up any point to the 
Carthaginians, but that he would generously have 
run the last riskto maintain the dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to 
Minucius, sets in a very disadvantageous light the 
conduct of Pericles, in his implacable persecution of 
Cimon and Thucydides, valuable men, and friends 
to the aristocracy, and yet banished by his practices 
anfd intrigues. 

Besides, the power of Pericles was much greater 
than that of PatHUs ; and therefore he did not SH#er 
Mfif misfortune ta be brought upon Athens by the 
wrong measures of othdr generals. Tolmides only 
carried it against him for attacking the Boeotians, 
and- in doing it, he was defeated and slain. All 
the rest adhered to his party, and submitted to his 
opinion, on account of his superior authority, where- 
as^ Fatnus, whose measures were salutary and safe, 
tts ft/if as they depended upon himself, appears only 
to h^ve fallen shorty by his inability to prevent the 
mijgfearriages of others. For the Romans would not 
have had so many misfortunes to deplore, if the 
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iM>w€f of Fa'biiis had been as great in Rome, as that 
of Pericles in Athens. 

As to their liberality and public spirit, Pericles 
showed it in refusing the sums that were offered him, 
and Fabius in ransoming his soldiers with his-own 
money* This, indeed, was no great expense, being 
only about six talents.* But it is not easy to say 
i^hat a treasure Pericles might have amassed from 
the allies, and from kings who made their court to 
hira, on account of his great authority ; yet no man 
ever kept himself more free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, and other 
works, with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the 
structures of that kind in Rome put together, until 
the times of the Caesars, deserved not to be compared 
with them, either in the greatness of the design, or 
the excellence of the execution. 



ALCIBIADES. 



Those that have searched into the pedigree of Al- 
cibiades, say, that Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, was 
founder of the family ; and that by his mother's side 
he was descended from Alcmson : for Dinomache, 
his mother, was the daughter of M^;acles, who was 
of that line. His father Clinias gained great ho- 
nour in the sea-fight of Artemisium, where he fought 
in a galley fitted out at his own expense, and after- 

* Probabl/ this is an error of the transcribers. For Fabius was 
to paj two hundred and fiftj drachmas for each prisoner, and he 
ransomed two hundred and forty-seven ; which would stand him 
in sixty -one thousand seven hundred and fifty drachmas, that is 
more than ten talents ; a very considerable expense to Fabius, which 
be could not answer without seliiag his es^t^^i 
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iPTords was skin in the battle of €oron6e, where the 

Bceotians won the day. Pericles and Ariphron, the 

sons of Xantbippus, and near relations to Alcibia« 

des, were his gnardians. It is said; (and not with* 

out reason) that the affection and attachment of 

Socrates contributed much to his fame. For Nicias, 

Demosthenes, Lamacbus, PhormiOy Thrasybulus, 

Tberamenes, were illustrious persons, and bis co- 

temporaries, yet we do not so much as know the name 

of the mother of either of them; whereas we know. 

even the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was of Lace* 

daemon, and that her name was Amycla; as well 

as that Zopyrus was his school-master; the one 

being recorded by Antisthenes, and the other by 

Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be suffi- 
cient to say, that it retained its charm through the 
several stages of childhood, youth, and manhood. 
For it is not universally true, what Euripides says. 

The very antttmn of a form once fine 
Retains its beauties. 

Yet this was the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few 
others, by reason of his natural vigour and happy 
constitution. 

He had a lisping in his speech, which became 
bim, and gave a grace and persuasive turn to his 
diiscourse. Aristophanes, in those verses wherein 
he ridicules Theoras, takes notice, that Alcibiades 
lisped, for instead of calling him Carax^ Ravem, he 
called him ColaXf Flatterer; from whence the {loet 
tsJces occasion to observe, that the term in that lisp- 
ing pronunciation^ too, Was very applicable to him. 
With this agrees the satirical description which 
Archippus gives of the son of Alcibiades : 

With sauntering step, to imitate his father, 

llie vain ]^nth moves ; his loose robe wildly Qoats ; 

He' bends the neck : he lisps. 
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His mailaers were far from bekig uDiform r.ttor i& it 
strtuge^ tbat they, vairied acccnrdiog to the. many 
vici6sitiideB aod wonderful tarns of his fortune. He 
was rnatnrally a man of strong passioms; bat, his 
volicig passion was an ambition to ccoitend aod over- 
come. This appears from what is related of bis 
sayings when a. boy. When bard pressed in wrest- 
ling, lo prevent lus being thrown, he bit the bands 
of hia antagoiitst, who let go bis hold, and said, 
^f You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman." '* No/' says 
he, "like a lion." 

One day, be Was pbiying at dice with oAer boys, 
in the street; aod when it came to his turn to throw, 
a load^ waggon came up. At first he called to the 
driver to stop, because he was to throw in tlue way 
€fver which tike wa^oa was to pass. The rustic 
disr^rding him and driviog on, the other boys 
broke away ; but Alcibiades threw himself upon Ins 
face difrectly befos^e the waggon, and stretching him- 
self out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleased. 
Upon this, he was so startled that he stopped his 
horses, while those that saw it ran op to him with 
terrbr. 

In the counse of his education, be wittin^y took 
.the. lessons of his other masters, but refused, learn- 
ing to play upon the flute, which he looked npo»as 
:a mi^an art, and unbecoming a gentleman. '' The 
use df the plectrum upon the lyre," be wo«ld say, 
^ has nothing in it that disorders Ihe features or 
Ibrm, but a man is hardly to be known by his mcMst 
intimfMe friends when be plays upon the flute. 9^* 
«id«s, the lyre does not hinder the performer from 
speaking or accompanying it with a song ; whereas 
^he flute so engages the mouth and the breath,, that 
it leaves no possibility of speaking. Therefore, let 
4;he Theban youth pipe, who know not how to dis- 
course ; but we Athenians, according to the account 
of our ancestors, hav« Minerva for our patroness, 
and Apollo for our protector, ooie of whom threw 
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away the flute, and the other stripped oflf the man's 
skin who played upon it."* Thus, partly by raillery, 
and partly by argument, Alcibiades kept both him^ 
self and others from learning to play upon the flute : 
for it soon became the talk among the young men of 
condition, that Alcibiades was right in holding 
that art in abomination, and ridiculing those that 
practised it. Thus it lost its place in the number 
of liberal accopiplishments, and was universally 
exploded. 

In the invective which Autipho wrote against Al- 
cibiades, one story is, that when a boy he ran away 
from his guardians to one of his. friends named De- 
raocrates: and that Ariphron would have had pro- 
clamation made for him, had not Pericles diverted 
bim from it, by saying, '^ If he is dead, we shall 
only find him one day the sooner for it ; if he is safe, 
it will be a reproach to him as long as he lives." 
Another story is, that he killed one of his servants 
with a stroke of his stick, in Sibyrtius's place of 
exercise. But, perhaps, we should not give entire 
credit to these things, which were professedly writ- 
ten by an enemy, to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alci- 
biades, but it is evident that they were charmed and 
attracted by the beauty of his person. Socrates was 
the only one whose regards were fixed upon the 
mind^ and bore witness to the young man's virtue 
and ingenuity ; the rays of. which he could distin- 
guish through his fine form. Aiid fearing lest the 
pride of riches and high rank, and the crowd of flat- 
terers, both Athenians and strangers, should corrupt 
him, he used his best endeavours to prevent it, and 
took care that so hopeful a plant should not lose its 
fruit and perish in the very flower. If ever fortune 
so enclosed and fortified a man with what are called 
her goods, as to render him inaccessible to the inci- 

♦ Marsyas. 
VOL. II. H 
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9ion4imle of {ihilosopby, and the searckhig'^obe of 
free ladvice, surely it was Alcibiades. From the 
first he was surrounded with pleasures, and a multi- 
tude of admirers determined to say nothing but what 
they thought would please, and to keep him from all 
admonition and reproof; yet, by his native 'penetra^ 
tion, he distinguished the value of Socrates, and at- 
tached himself to him, i^ejecting the rich and great 
who sued for his regard. 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest 
intimacy ; and finding that he did ndt, like the rest 
of the unmanly crew, want improper flavours, but 
that he studied to correct the errors of his heart, euid 
to cure him of his empty and foolish arrogance, 

Th^ his crest f^ll, and all his pride ^as gone, 
He droop'd the conquer'd wing. 

In fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as 
ia provision from heaven for the preservation and 
benefit of youth. Thus despising himself, admiring 
his friend, adoring his wisdom, aiid revering his 
Tirtue, he insensibly formed in his heart the image 
of love. Or rather came under the influence of that 
power, vvho, as Plato says, secures his votaries from 
vicious love. It surprised all the world to see him 
cdnstontly sup with Socrates, take with him the ex* 
ercise of wrestling, lodge in the same tent ^ith hifu ; 
while to his other admirers he was reser^i^ed and 
rough. Nay, to some he behaved with grefat iiHso- 
lence, to Anytus (for instance) the son of Anthe* 
mion. Anytus was very fond of him, and happen- 
ing to make an entertainment for some strangers, be 
desired Alcibiades to give him his company. Alci- 
biades would not accept of the invitation, but having 
drank deep with some of his acquaintance at his own 
house, he went thither to play some frolic. The 
frolic was this : He stood at the door of the room 
where the guests were csitertaiued, and seeing a 
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great number of gold aod^^ilv^cups qpoa tiie^tAbfe^ 
he ordered his servants to take half of thQip,,aiui 
carry them to his own hpuse;""" and then, not voneh-f 
safing so much as to enter into the room himself, as 
soon as he had dooe this, he went away. The com- 
pany resented the affrcmt, and said, he had hebayesd 
very rudely and insolently to Anytus. " Not at all," 
said Anytus, ''.but rather kindly, since,he.bas leftii^ 
half, when he.)cnew it was in his poK)er.to.take Abe 
whole," 

He behaved in the same .manner to his .other Ad« 
mirers, except only one stranger. This mdA (tliey 
tell ns) was but in indifferent circumstances; for 
when he had sold all, be could make up no .more 
than the sum of one hundred stat€rjs;1[ which i)e 
carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him to accept 
it. Alcibiade^ was pleased at the. thing, ^nd smiling, 
invited him to supper. After a kind reception .ancl 
entertainment,. he gave him the gold again, but re- 
quired him. to • be present the .nej«t .day, .when.liie 
public revenues were to be offexed to farm, and to 
be sure and be the highest bidder. The. man, en* 
deavouring to excuse himself, because the rent would 
be many talents, .Alcibiades, who bad a private 
pique against the old farmers, .threatened to ihave 
him. beaten . if he refused. Next morning, therefcyne, 
the stranger appeared in the market-place, and 

* Athenaens says, he did not keep them himself, but having 
fftken them from this man, who was rich, he gave them to ^Thht« 
>ybiiliui,.who was poor. 

+ The stater was a coin which weighed four Attic drachpas^ 
and was either of gold or silver. The silver was worth aboiit'two 
shillings and sixpence ste'rling. The stater daricus^ a gold coiA, 
was worth twelve shillings and three-pence halfpenny: but the 
Attic staier of gold must be worth muqh more, if we recHon,th^ 
jKTf^oittipn of gold to silver only at ien to one, as it was then: 
whereas now it is about sixteen to one. Dacier/ then, is greatly 
mistaken, when he says the stater here mentioned by Plutarch was 
worth only forty French sols ; for Plutarch says expressly, thaf: 
ithcse Maters weoa of gold. .'.•%•' 
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oflfer^d a talent more than the former rent. Thfe 
farmers, uneasy and angry at this, called upon him to 
name bis security, supposing that he could not find 
any. The poor man was indeed much startled and 
going to retire with shame, when Alcibiades, who 
stood at some distance, cried out to the magistrates, 
** Set down my name ; he is my friend, and I will 
be his security." When the old farmers of the re- 
:venue heard this, they were much perplexed; for 
their way wm, with the profits of the present year to 
pay the rent of the preceding; so that seeing no 
other way to extricate themselves out of the diffi- 
culty, they applied to the stranger in an humble 
strain, and offered him money. But Alcibiades 
would not Buffer him to take less than a talent^ 
which "accordingly was paid. Having done him 
this service, he told him he might relinquish his bar^ 
gain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept 
possession of Alcibiades's heart by the excellence of 
his genius and the pathetic turn of his conversation^ 
which often drew tears from his young companion. 
And though sometimes he gave Socrates the slip, 
and was drawn away by his flatterers, who exhausted 
all the art of pleasure for that purpose, yet the phi- 
losopher took care to hunt out his fugitive, who feared 
and respected none but him ; the rest he held in great 
contempt. Hence that saying of Cleanthes, Socrates 
gains Alcibiades by the ear, and leaves to his rivals 
other parts of his body, with which he scorns to 
meddle. In fact, Alcibiades was very capable of 
being led by the allurements of pleasure ; and what 
Thucydides gays concerning his excesses in his way 
of living, gives occasion to believe so. Those who 
endeavoured to corrupt him attacked him on a still 
weaker side, his vanity and love of distinction, and 
led him into vast designs and unseasonable projects, 
persuading him, that as soon as he should apply him- 
self to the management of public affairs, he would 
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iK>t only eclipse the other generals and orators, but 
surpass even Pericles himself, in point of reputation 
as well as interest with the powers of Greece. But 
as iron, when softened by the fire, ifif soon hardened 
again and brought to a proper temper by cold watery 
St) when Alcibiades was enervated by luxury, or 
swoln with pride, Socrates corrected and brought 
him to himself by his discourses ; for from them he 
learned the numbei^ of his defects and the imperfec- 
tion of his virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, happening to go 
into a grammar-school, he asked the master for a 
volume of Homer; and upon his making answer that 
he had nothing of Homer's, he gave him a box on 
the ear, and so left him. Another schoolmaster 
telling him he had Homer corrected by himself: 
*'How!" said Alcibiades, "and do you employ 
your time in teaching children to read ? you who are 
able to correct Homer, might seem to be fit to in- 
struct m^n." 

One day wanting to speak to Pericles, he went to 
his house, and being told there that he was busied in 
considering how to give in his accounts to the people, 
and therefore not at leisure ; he said as he went away, 
*' He had better consider how to avoid giving in any 
account at all.*' 

Whilst he was yet a youth, he made the campaign 
at Potidsea, where Socrates lodged in the same tent 
with him, and wa« his companion in every engage- 
ment. In the principal battle they both behaved 
with great gallantry ; but Alcibiades at last falling 
down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend him, 
which he did eflfectujally in the sight of the whole 
army, saving both him and his arms. For this the 
prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, yet the 
generals inclined to give it Alcibiades c^n account of 
his quality ; and Socrates, willing to encourage hii^ 
thirst after true glory, was the first who gave his 
suffrage for him, and pressed them to adjudge him 
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the crown arid the complete suit of armour. On the 
^ber hand, at the battle of Pelinm, where the Athe- 
frians were routed,* and Socrates, with a few others, 
was retreating on foot, Alcibiades observing it, did 
not pass him, but covered his retreat, and brought 
bim safe off, though the enemy pressed furiously for- 
w'iacrd, and killed great numbers of the Athenians. 
But this happened lai considerable time after. 

To jHipponicus, the father of Callias, a man re- 
spectable both for his birth and fortune, AlcibiadeiS 
one day gave a box on the ear ; not that he had any 
quarrel with him or was heated by passion, but 
|iurely because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed 
with his companions to do so. The whole city being 
full of the story of thfa insolence, and every body (as 
it was natural to expect,) expressing some resent- 
ment; early next nolorning Alcibiades went to wait oil 
Hipponicus^ knocked at the door, and was admitted; 
As sbon as he came into his presence, he stripped 6ff 
his garment, and presenting his naked body, desircrd 
liiih to bekt and chastise him as he pleased. But 
instead of that Hipponicus pardoned him, and forgot 
all his residdttnent ; nay, some time after, he even gave 
Iiim hid dstaghter Hipparete in marriage. Some sdy it 
was not Hipponicus, but his son Callias, irho give 
Hipparete to Alcibiades, with ten talents to her por- 
tion ; md tHfat When she brought him a child be de- 
tnahded ten talents more, as if he had taken her on 
that condition. Though this ^as but a groundless 
Jp^retencb, yet Callias, apprehensive of some bad con- 
iseqtietice from his artful contrivances, in a full as- 
sembly of the people declared; that if he should 
Happen tb die without children, Alcibiades should 
hk his heir. 

* Laches, as introduced by Plato, tells us^ that if otiiers had done . 
iheir duty as Socrates did his, the Athenians would not have been 
.^efe^ted in the battle oi Delium. That battle was fought the first 
reaf of the eighty-ninth olympiad^ eight years after the battle of 
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Hippftr^ made a prudent and affectiou^e wife ; 
but at lost growing very uneasy at her husband's as^ 
socialiog with such a number of courtezans, both 
«tranga^ and Athenians, she quitted his house, and 
weat to her brother's. Alcibiades went on with his 
debaucheries^ aud gave himself no pain about his 
wife ; but it was necessary for her, in order to a legal 
separation^ to give in a bill of divorce to the archon^ 
and to af^ear personally witli it ; for the sending of 
it by another hand would not do. When she came 
to do this according to law, Alcibiades rushed in» 
caught her in his arips, and carried her through the 
market-place to his own house, no one presuming to 
oppose him, or to take her from him. From that 
time she remained with him until her death, which 
happened not long after, whea Alcibiades was upon 
his yoyage to Ephesus. Nor does the violence used, 
in this case, seem to be contrary to the laws either 
of society in general, or of that republic in particular. 
For the law of Athens, in requiring her who wants to 
be divorced to appear publicly in person, probably 
intended to give the husband an opportunity to meet 
lyith her ^nd to recover her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon size and 
beauty, which cost him seventy miV^, and yet his 
tail, which was his principal ornament, he caused to 
be cut off. Some of his acquaintance found great 
fault with his acting so strangely, and told him,ibat 
all Athens rung with the story of his foolish tr^atr 
ment of the dog : at which he laughed and saiq^ 
" This is the very thing I wanted ; for I would have 
the Athenians talk of this, lest they should find some- 
thing worse to say of me." 

The first thing that made him popular, and introi- 
duced him into the administration, was his distri- 
buting of money, not by design, but accident. Seeing 
one day a great crowd of people as be was walking 
^jongi he a^ked what it meant ; and being informed 
there was a donative made to the people, he distri- 
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buted money too> as he went in amongst tliem. 
This meeting with great applause, he was so mucK 
delighted, that he forgot a quail which he had under 
bis robe,*" and the bird, frightened with the noise, 
flew away. Upon this, the people set up still louder 
Acclamations, and many of them assisted him to re- 
cover the quail. The man who did catch it, and 
bring it to him, was one Autiochus,t a pilot, for 
whom he had ever after a particular regard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himself 
into the management of public affairs, from his birth, 
his estate, his personal valour, and the number of 
his friends and relations: but what he chose above 
all the rest to recommend himself by to the people, 
was the charms of his eloquence. That he was a tine 
speaker the comic writers bear witness ; and so does 
the prince of orators, in his oration against Midias,;]: 
where he says that Alcibiades was the most eloquent 
man of his time. And if we believe Theophrastus, 
a curious searcher into antiquity, and more versed in 
history than the other philosophers, Alcibiacles had 
a peculiar happiness of invention, and readiness of 
ideas, which eminently distinguished him. But as 
his care was employed not only upon the matter but 
the expression, and he had not the greatest facility 
in the latter, he often hesitated in the midst of a 



* It was the fashion in those days to breed quails. Plato reports, 
that Socrates having brought Alcibiades to acknowledge, that the 
way to rise to distinction among the Athenians, was, to study to ex- 
cel the generals of their enemies, replied with this severe irony, 
^^ No, no, Alcibiades ; your only study is how to surpass Midias in 
the art of breeding quails." — Plato in 1 Alcib. 

+ The name of the man who caught the quail would hardly have 
been mentioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards entrusted him with 
the command of the fleet in his absence ; when he took the oppor- 
tunity to fight, and was beaten. 

i It appears from that passage of Demosthenes, that he spoke 
only from common fame, and consequently that there was little of 
Alcibiades's then extant. We find some remains of his oratory in 
Thucydides. 
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speech 9 not hitting upon the word he wanted, and 
stopping until it occurred to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horses and the 
number of chariots. For no one besides himself; 
whether private person or king, ever sent seven cha- 
riots at one time to the Olympic games. The first, 
the second, and the fourth prizes, according to Thu- 
cydides, or the third, as Euripides relates it, he bore 
away at once, which exceeds every thing performed 
by the most ambitious in that way. Euripides thus 
celebrates his success : * 

Great son of Ciinias, I record thy glorj, 

First on the dusty plain 

The threefold prize to gain : 
What hero boasts thy praise in Grecian story ? 
Twice* does the tnimpet's voice proclaim 
Aloud the plausive cirque thy honoured name : 

Twice on thy brpw was seen . . 

The peaceful olive's green, 
The glorious palm of easy purchased fame.+ 

The emulation which several Grecian cities ex- 
pressed, in the presents they made him, gave a still 
greater lustre to his success. Ephesus provided a 
magnificent pavilion for him ; Chios was at the ex- 

* Alcibiades won the first, second, and third prizes in person ; 
l)esides which his chariots won twice in his absence. 

f Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed his 
horses, and Cycious provided his victims. The passage is remark- 
able, for we learn from it that this was done, not only when Alci- 
biades went to the Olympic games, but in his warlike 'expeditions, 
and even in his trav«ls. " Whenever," says he, " Alcibiades tra- 
velled, four cities ministered to him as his handmaids. £phesos 
furnished him with teuts as sumptuous as those of the Persians ; 
Chios found provender for his horses ; Cyzicus supplied him with 
victims and provisions for his table ; and Lesbos with wine and all 
other necessaries for his household." None but opulent cities were 
able to answer such expense : for at the time when Alcibiades won 
the three prizes in person at the Olympic games, after he had 
offered a very costly sacrifice to Jupiter, he entertained at a magni- 
ficent repast that innumerable company which had assisted at the 
games. 
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pense of keeping his hori^s and beasts for eacri&se \ 
and Lesbos foand him in wine and every thin^ ne* 
nessary for the most elegant public table. Yet, 
amidst this success, he escaped not without ceBSore, 
occasioned eitber by the malice of his enemies, or by 
bis own misconduct. It seems tbere was at Athens 
one Diomedes, a man of good character and friend 
of Alcibiades, who was very desirous of winnii^ a 
prize at the Olympic games ; and being informed 
that tbere was a chariot to be sold^ which beloi^d 
to the city of Ai^os, where Alcibiades had a stroi^ 
interest, he persuaded him to buy it for him. Acr 
cordingly he did buy it, but kept it for himself, leav* 
ing Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and 
men to bear witness of the injustice. For this there 
seems to have been an action brought against him ; 
and there is extant an oration concerning a chariot, 
written by Isocrates, in defence of Alcibiades, then 
a youth ; but there the plaintiff is named Tisius, not 
Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was very young when he first apfAie^ 
himself to the business of the republic, and yet ha 
fioon showed himself superior to the other orators* 
The persons capable of standing in some de^ee of 
competition with him, were Phaeax the son of Era- 
sistratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratiis. The 
latter was advanced in years, and one of the befit 
generals of his time. The former was but a youth, 
like himself, just beginning to make his way ; fof 
which he had the advantage of high birth ; but in 
other respects, as well as in the ^rt. of speaking, was 
inferior to Alcibiades. He seemed fitter for solieit- 
mg and persuading in private, than for stemming the 
torrent of a public debate; w short, he was one of 
|faose of whom Eupolis says» " True, he can talki 
«nd yet he is no speaker." There is extant an 
oration against Alcibiades and Phaeax, in which, 
amongst other things^ itis alleged against Alcibiades^ 
that he used at his table many of the gold and ti»lver 
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^essds provided for the sacred proeessiod^, an if 
tfaey had been his owir. 

There wad at Athens one Hyperbolas, of the 
ward of Perithots; whom Thucydides makes men* 
tion of as a Vety bad man, and who was a constant 
subject of ridicule for the comic writers. But he 
was unconcerned at the worst things they could say 
of him, dnd bmng regardless of honour, he was also 
insensible of sliame. This, though real! y im pudence 
and folly, is by some people called fortitude and a 
noble daring. Bnt^ though no one liked him, th^ 
people nevertheless mvtde use of him, when they 
wanted to strike at persons in authority* At his in- 
stigation^ the Athenians were ready to proceed to 
the ban of ostracism^ by which they pull down and 
expel such of the citizens as are distinguished by 
thet# dignity and power, therein consulting their 
.envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident, that this sentence was levelled 
against one of the three, Pheeax, Nicias, or Alc^- 
foiades^ jUi^ latter took chre to unite the contending 
parties, and leaguing with Nicias, caused the 09tra^ 
cikm to fall ifpon Hyperbolus himself. Some say» 
it wlis not Nicias, but Phaeax, with whom Alci* 
biades joined interest, and by whode assistance he 
expelled their common enemy^ when he expected 
nothft»g less. F6r no vile ot infamolts person had 
er^r under^ne that punishment. So Plato, the 
comic poet, insures us, thus speaking of Hyperbolus; 

Well had th^ caitMT ea.tMd his btuiishment, 
^»at not by ostracism ; that sentence sacred 
'o dangerous eminence. 



But we have elsewhere given a more full account erf 
what history has delivered down to us concerning 
this matter.* 

* In -the lives of AfisUdes afid Nicias^ 
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Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great es- 
teem in which Nicias was held by the enemies of 
Athens, than at the respect which the Athenians 
themselves paid him. The rights of hospitality had 
long subsisted between the family of Alcibiades and 
the Lacedaemonians, and he bad taken particular 
care of such of them as were made prisoners at 
Pylos ; yet when they found that it was chiefly by 
the means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and 
recovered the captives, their regards centred in him. 
It was a common observation among the Greeks, 
that Pericles had engaged them in a war, and 
Nicias had set them free from it ; nay, the peace was 
even called the Nician peace. Alcibiades was very 
uneasy at this, and out of envy of Nicias, determin* 
ed to break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of 
Argos both feared and hated the Spartans, and con- 
sequently wanted to get clear of all connexion with 
them, he privately gave them hopes of assistance 
from Athens ; and both by his agents and in person, 
he encouraged the principal citizens not to entertain 
any fear, or to give up any point, but to apply to the 
Athenian^, who were almost ready to repent of the 
peace they had made, and would soon seek occasion 
to break it. 

But after the Lacedaemonians had entered into 
alliance with the Boeotians, and had delivered Pa- 
nactus to the Athenians, not with its fortifications, 
as they ought to have done, but quite dismantled, he 
took the opportunity, while the Athenians were in- 
censed at this proceeding, to inflame them still more. 
At the same time he raised a clamour against Nicias, 
alleging things which had a face of probability ; for 
be reproached him with having neglected, when 
commander in chief, to make that* party prisoners 

* After the Lacedaemonians had lost the fort of Pylos in Mes- 
senia, they left in the isle of Sphacteria, which was opposite that 
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who were left by the enemy iii Sphacteria, and vTith 
releasing them, when taken by others, to ingratiate 
himself with the Lacedaemonians. He farther as- 
serted, that though Nicias had an interest with the 
LacedaBinonians, be would not make use of it to pre- 
vent their entering into the confederacy with the 
Boeotians and Corinthians; but tha^ when an alli- 
ance was offered to the Athenians by any of the 
Grecian states, he took care to prevent their accept- 
ing it, if it were likely to give umbrage to the Lace- 
daemonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted ; but at that very 
juncture it happened that ambassadors from Lace- 
daemon arrived with moderate proposals, and de- 
clared that they had full powers to treat and decide 
all differences in an equitable way. The senate was 
satisfied, and next day the people were to be con- 
vened : but Alcibiades, dreading the success of that 
audience, found means to speak with the ambassa** 
dors in the mean time ; and thus he addressed them : 
" Meii of Lacedaemon ! what is it you are going to 
do ? Are not you apprized that the behaviour of 
the senate is always candid and humane to those 
who apply to it, whereas the people are haughty and 
expect great concessions? If you say that you are 
come with full powers, you will find them intractable 



fort, a garrison of three hundred and twenty men, besides Helots,^ 
under the command of Epitades the son of Molobrus. The Athe- 
nians would have sent Nicias, while commander in chief, with a 
fleet against that island, but he excused himself. Afterwards Cleon, 
in conjunction with Demosthenes, got possession of it, after a long 
dispute, wherein several of the garrison were slain, and the rest 
made prisoners, and sent to Athens. Among those prisoners were 
an hundred and twenty Spartans, who by the assistance of Nicias 
got released. The Lacedaemonians afterwards recovered the fort 
of Pylo^ : for Anytus, who was sent with a squadron to support it, 
finding the wind directly against it^ returned to Athens ; upon which 
the people, according to their usual custom, condemned him to die ; 
whieh sentence, however, he commuted by paying a vast sum of 
money, being the first who reversed a judgment in that manner. 
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aad extravagant id their deaiaoda. Come^ ihen^ re^ 
tract that impodent declaration, and if yx>a desire to 
keep the Athenians within the bounds of reason, and 
not to have terms extorted from you, which you can- 
not approve, treat with them as if you had not a dis- 
cretionary commission. I will i|se my best endea- 
vours in favour of the Lacedsemonians." He con- 
firmed his promise with an oath, and thus drew 
them over from Nicias to himself. In Aleibiades 
diey now placed an entire confidence, admiring both 
his understanding and address in business, and re- 
garding him as a very extraordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the ambas- 
sadors were introduced. Aleibiades asked them in 
an obliging manner, whattheir comniission rwas, and 
they answered, that they did npt come as plenipoten- 
tiaries. Then he began to rave aad storm, as if he 
had received an injury, not, done one; and calling 
them faithless, prevaricating men, who were come 
neither to do nor to say any thing honourable. The 
senate was incensed; the people were enraged ; and 
Nicias, who viras ign(»*ant of the deceitful contri- 
vance of Aleibiades, was filled with astonishment aod 
confusion at this change. 

The proposals of the ambassadors tbus.reject|ed, 
Aleibiades was declared general, and. soon, engaged 
the Argives,* the Mantineans, and Eleans, as allies 
to the Athenians. Nobody commended the man- 
ner of this transaction, but the effect was very great, 
since it divided and embroiled almost all Pdopon- 
nesusy in one day lifted so many arms against the 
Lacedaemonians at Mantinea, and removed to so 
great a distance from Ajthei^s the scene of war ; hj 

* He concluded a league with theSe states for an hundred year% 
which Thucjdides has inserted at full length in his fifth book ; and 
by which we learn that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no 
less perfect and explicit than ours. Their treaties were of as little 
consequence too : for how soon was that broken which the Athe- 
nians had made with the Lacedaemonians ? 
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If hich the La^etdeemonians, if victorious, could gam 
no great advantage, whereas a miscarriage would 
have risked the very being of their state. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinea,* the principal 
officersf of the Argive army attempted to abolish 
the popular government in Argos, and to take the 
administration into their ^wn hands. The Lacedse* 
monians espoused the design, and assisted them to 
carry it into execution. But the people took up 
arms again, and defeated their new masters*; and 
Alcibiades coming to their aid, made the victory 
more complete. At th^ same time -he persuaded 
them to extend their walls down to the sea, that they 
might always be in a condition to receive succours 
from the Athenians. From Athens he sent thea 
ei^rpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly ott. 
this oecasioti, which tended to increase his personal 
iMerest and power, as well iis that of his country. 
H^ advised the people of 'Patrae too, to join their 
city to the-sea bylong wrills. And somebody ob- 
s^rvnig'to the Patrensians, ^^ That the Athenians 
would one day swallow them up;" -" Possibly it 
may be so," said Alcfbiades, " but they will begin 
with the feet, and do it by little and little, whereas 
the Lacedse^monians will begin with the head, and 
do it all at once." He exhorted the Athenians to 
assert the empire of the land as well as of the sea ; 
and was ever putting the young warriors in mind to 
show by their deeds that they remembered the oath 
they bad taken in the temple of Agvauk^.:]: The 

• That battle was fought near three years after the conclusion 
of the treaty with Ai^os. 

f Those officers availed tihenselves Of the consternation the peo* 
t^e of 'Ai^s were in after the loss of the battle; ^and the Lacedae- 
tnotiiaiis gladly supported' them, from a persuasion that if the po- 
pular gotemtfient were abolished, and an aristocracy (like that bf 
Spatta) «et up in Argos, they should soon be masters there. 

i Agraulos, one of the daugliters of Cecrops, had devoted her* 
Mf to decith foir the benefit of her country ; it has been supposed, 
therefore^ that the oath which the young Athenians took, bound 
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oath isy that they will consider wheat, barley, vine, 
and olives, as the bounds of Attica ; by which it is 
insinuated, that they should endeavour to possess 
themselves of all lands that are cultivated and 
fruitful. 

But these his great abilities in politics, his elo- 
quence, his reach of genius, and keenness of appre- 
hension, were tarnished by his luxurious living, his 
drinking and debauches, his effeminacy of dress, 
and his insolent profusion. He wore a purple robe 
with a long train, when he appeared in public. He 
caused the planks of his galley to be cut away, that 
he might lie the softer, his bed not being placed upon 
the boards, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a shield of gold, which had none of the 
usual ensigns* of his country, but in their stc^ad, 
a Cupid bearing a thunderbolt- The great men of 
Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness and in- 
dignation, and even dreaded the consequence. They 
regarded his foreign manners, his profusion), and 
contempt of the laws, as so many means to make 
himself absolute. And Aristophanes well expresses 
how the bulk of the people were disposed towards 
him: . 

They love, they hate, but cannot live without him. 



them to do something of that nature, if need should require; 
though, as given by Plutarch, it implies only an unjust resolution 
to extend the Athenian dominions to all lands that were worth 
seizing. Demosthenes mentions the oath in bis oration De fak. 
iegat. but does not explain it. 

* Both cities and private persons had, of old, their ensigns, de- 
vices, or arms. Those of the Athenians were commonly Minerva, 
the owl, or the olive. None but people of f gure were allowed to 
bear any devices ; nor even they, until they had performed some 
action to deserve them ; in the meantin>e their shields were plaio' 
white. Alcibiades, in his device, referred to the beauty of his per- 
son and his martial prowess. Mottos, too, were used. Capaneus, 
for instance, bore a naked man with a torch in his hand ; the motto' 
this, I will burn the city. See more in ^schylus's tragedy of the 
Seven Chiefs. 
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And again be satiHzes him stilt more severely by 
the following allusion, 

Nurse not a lion's wbelp within your walls, 
But if he is brought up there, sooth the brute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality ; the games 
he exhibited, and the other extraordinary instances 
of his munificence to the people, the glory of his an- 
cestors, the beauty of his person, and the force of 
his eloquence, together with his heroic strength, his 
valour, and experience in war, so gained upon the 
Athenians, that they connived at his errors, and 
spoke of them with all imaginable tenderness, call- 
ing them sallies of youth, and good-humoured frolics. 
Such were his confining Agatharcus the painter,* 
until he had painted his house, and then dismissing 
him with a handsome present ; his giving a box on 
the ear to Taureus, who exhibited games in opposi- 
tion to him, and vied with him for the preference ; 
and his taking one of the captive Melian women for 
his mistress, and bringing up a child he had by her. 
These were what they called his good-humoured 
frolics. But surely we cannot bestow that appella- 
tion upon the slaughtering of all the males in the 
isle of Melost who had arrived at years of puberty, 
which was in consequence of a decree that be pro- 
moted. Again, when Aristophon had painted the 
courtezan Nemea with Alcibiades in her arms, many^ 
of the people eageply crowded to see it, but such of 
the Athenians as \tere more advanced in years were 
much displeased, and considered these as sights fit 

* This painter had been familiar with Alcibiades's mistress. 

f The isle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a colony of Lace- 
daemon, was attempted by Alcibiades, the last year of the nine- 
teenth Olympiad, and taken the year following. Thucydides, who 
has given us an account of this slaughter of the Melians, makes no 
mention of the decree. ' Probably he wa» willing to have the car« 
nage thought the effect of a sudden transport in the soldiery, and 
not of a cruel and cool resolution of the people of Athens. 

VOJ.. II. I 
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OQfly f6v a tyl^aot's courts and as insolts on the faws 
of Athens. Nor was it ill observed by Archestratos, 
" that Greece could not bear another Alcibiades.^ 
When Tiraon, famed for his misanthropy, saw Alci- 
biades, after having gained his point, conducted 
borne with great honour from the place of aseeoibly, 
he did not shun him, as he did other men, bnt went 
up to him, and shaking him by the hand, thus ad- 
dressed him, '^ Go on, my brave boy, and prosper; 
for your prosperity will bring on the ruin of all 
this crowd." This occasioned various reflections; 
some . laughed, some railed, and others were ex- 
tremely moved at the saying. So various were 
the judgments formed of Alcibiades, by reason of 
the inconsistency of his character. 

In the time of Pericles,* the Athenians had a de- 
sire after Sicily, and when he had paid the last debt 
to nature, they attempted it ; frequently, under pre- 
tence of succouring their allies, sending aids of men 
and money to such of the Sicilians as were attacked 
by the Syracusans. This was a step to great^ ar- 
maments. But Alcibiades inflamed this desire to 
an irresistible degree, and persuaded them;|i|pt to 
attempt the island in part, and )^y little an^?|ittle» 
but to send a powerful fleet e^rely to subdue it 
He inspired the people with hopes of great things, 

* Pericles, by his prudence and authority, had restrained this 
extravagabt ambition of the Athenians. He died the last year of 
the eighty-seventh Olympiad, in the third year of the Peloponne- 
stan war. Two years after this^ the Athenians sent some ships to 
Rhegium, which were to go from thence to the succour of the Leon- 
tines, who were attacked by the Syracusans. The year following 
they sent a still greater number ; and. two years after that, they 
iitted m^ another fleet of a greater force than the former ; bat fhe 
Sfeijians haviBg put an end to tbehr divisions, and by the advice of 
Hermoer^tes (whose speech Thncydid«s, in his fontth book^ gtveft 
as at large), leaving sent back the fleet, the Athenians weipe s6 eii^ 
raged 9t their generals for not having constfuered ^cily, that they 
b^fshed two of them, PythedoTus and Sophocles, and laid a heavy 
fine upon Eurymedon. So infatuated were they by thtir prbspe- 
rity, ths(t they imagined themselves irreststtbU. 
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and indalged bitnsdf in exp^tations still more 
lofty : for he did not, like the rest, consider Sicily 
as the end of his wishes, but rather as an introduc- 
tion to the mighty expeditions, be had conceited. 
And while Nicias was dissuading the people from 
the siege of Syracuse, as a business too difficult to 
succeed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage 
and of Libya: and after these were gained, had de- 
signed to grasp Italy and Peloponnesus, regarding 
Sicily as little more than a magazine for provisions 
and warlike stores. 

. The young men immediately entered into bis 
fichemes, and listened with great attention to those 
who nHider the^anction of age related wonders con- 
eemii^ the intended expeditions ; so that many of 
them Mat whole dayi» in the places of exercise, draw- 
ing in the dust the figure of the island and plans of 
Libya and Carthage. However, we are informed, 
that Socrates the philosopher, and M^ton the astro- 
loger, were far from expecting that these war^s would 
turn to the advantage of Athens: the former, it 
should seem, influenced by some prophetic notices 
with which he was favoured by the genius who at- 
tended him; and the latter, either by reasonings 
which led him to fear what was to come, or else by 
knowledge with which his art supplied him. Be 
that as it may, Meton feigned himtself road, and 
taldf^ a flaming torch, attempted to set his house 
on fire. Others say, that he made use of no such 
pretence, bnt burned down his house in the night, 
and in the morning went and begged of the peo- 
ple to excuse his son from that campaign, that 
fie might be a comfort to him under his misfortune. 
)3y itliis artifice he imposed upon them, and gained 
his point. 

Nicias was appointed one of the generals much 
against his inclination ; for be would have declined 
Ihe command, if it had been only on account of his 
having such a colleague. The Atlienians, however^ 
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tiiought the war woald be better conducted, if they 
did not give free scope to the impetuosity of Alci- 
biades, but tempered his boldness with the prudence 
of Nicias. For as to the third general, Lamachus, 
though well advanced in years, be did not seem to 
come at all short of Alcibiades in heat and rashnefi^. 

When they came to deliberate about the number 
of the troops, and the necessary preparations for the 
armament, Nicias again opposed their measures, 
and endeavoured to prevent the war. But Alci- 
biades replying to his ailments, and carrying all 
before him, the orator Demosthenes proposed a 
decree, that the generals should have the absolute 
direction of the war, and of all the preparations for 
it. When the people had given their assent, and 
every thing was got ready for setting sail, unlucky 
omens occurred, even on a festival that was cele- 
brated at that time. It was the feast of Adonis ;* 
the women walked in procession with images, which 
represented the dead carried out to burial, acting the 
lamentations, and singing the mournful dirges usual 
on such occasions. 

Add to this the mutilating and dis6guring of al* 
most all the statues of Mercury,t which happened 
in one night; a circumstance which alarmed even 
those who had long despised things of that nature. 
It was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom the Sy- 
racusans were a colony ; and they were supposed to 

* On the feast of Adonis all the cities put themselves in mourn- 
ing ; coffins were exposed at every door ; the statues of Venus and 
Adonis were borne in procession, with certain vessels filled with 
earth, in which they had raised com, herbs, and lettuce, and these 
veslsels were called the gardens of Adonis. After the ceremony 
W45 over, th« gardens were thrown into the sea or some river. 
This festival was celebrated throug^hont all Greece and Egypt, and 
among the Jews too, when they degenerated into idolatry, as we 
learn from Ezekiel x, 14. And behold there sat women weeping for 
Tumtnuz^ that is Adonis. 

f The Athenians had statues of Mercury at the doors of their 
ho«i8e#9 made of stones of a cubical form. 
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have done it, in hopes that such a prodigy might 
induce the Athenians to desist from the war. But 
the people paid little regard to thisjusinuation* or 
to the discoarses of those who said that there was 
no manner of ill' presage in what had happened, and 
that it was nothing but the wild frolic of a parcel of 
young fellows, flushed witli wine, and bent on some 
extrayagance. Indignation and fear made them take 
this event not only for a bad omen, but for the con* 
sequence of a plot which aimed at great matters ; 
and therefore both senate and people assembled 
several times within a few daysi and very strictly 
examined every suspicious circumstance* 

In the meantime, the demagogue Androcles pro- 
duced some Athenian slaves, and certain sojourners, 
who accused Alcibiades and his friends of defacing 
some other statues, and of mimicing the sacred 
mysteries in one of their drunken revels: on which 
occasion, they said, one Tbeodorus represented the 
herald, Polytion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades 
the high«priest ; his other companions attending ap 
persons initiated, and therefore called Mystae. Such 
was the import of the deposition of Thessalus the 
son of Gimon, who accused Alcibiades of impiety 
towards the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. The 
people being much provoked at Alcibiades, and An* 
drocles, his bitterest enemy, exasperating them still 
more, at first he was somewhat disconcerted. B^it 
when he perceived that the seamen and soldiers too,- 
intended for the Sicilian expedition, were on bis side, 
and heard a body of Ai^tves and Mantineans, C9n- 
sisting of a thousand men, declare that they were 
willing to cross the seas, and to run the risk of a 
foreign war for the sake of Alcibiades, but that if any 
injury were done to him, they would immediately 
march home again; then he recovered his spirits, 
and appeared to defend himself. It was now his 
enemies' turn to be discouraged, and to fear that the 
people, on account of the need they had of him, 
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would be favourable in their seoteoce* *to Aviate 
this iDCODVen^nce, tbey persuaded certain orators^ 
who were not reputed to be bis eoeoiieB, but hated 
bfm as heartily a^ the most professed one, to moTe 
it tD the people, '' That it was extremely absurd, tbat 
fa genial who was invested with a discretionary 
power, and a very important command, when the 
troops were collected, and the allies all ready to 
sail, should lose time, while they were casting lots 
for jodges, and filling the glasses with waiter, to mea* 
sure out the time of bis defence. In the name of the 
gods, let bim sail, and when the war is conclnded^ 
be accountable to the laws, which will stili be the 
same." 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drifts iti 
waa»tit)g to put off the tiial, and observed^ '' That 
k would be an intolerable hardship to leave 6«cb 
accusations and calumnies behind him, and be sent 
out with so important a commi^ion, while he was 
in i^spense as to his own fate. That he ought to 
suflfer death, if be could not clear himself of tJie 
oharge; but if he could prove his innocence, justice 
required that be should be set free from all fear of 
false accusers, before they sent him against their 
enemies." But he could not obtain that ^vour. He 
was indeed ordered to set sail;* which he accord* 
ingly did, together with his colleagues, having near 
an hundred and forty galleys in his company, five 
thousand one/hundred heavy-armed soldiers, and 
about a thousand three hundred archers, slingers> 
and others light-armed ; with suitable provisions and 
stores. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhe- 
gium. There be gave bis opinion as to the manner 
in which the war should be conducted, and was op* 
posed by Nicias : but as Lamachus agreed with 

* The second year of the eighty-first Olyinpiad, and seven* 
teenth of the I^eloponnesian war. 
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liiui, be sailed to Sicilyrand made bioi(»elf master of 
Cataua. This was all be peiformed, being sooo sent 
for by the Atbeaiaas to take hia (riaK At tirst, as wt 
have obaarved, there wa9 nothing againe^ bini i^iit 
slight suspi<;iona, and the depoeitions of slayea and 
persons who sojourned in Athens. But his enemies 
took advantage of his absence, to Ining new matter 
of impeachment, adding to the mutilating of the 
statues, hi3 sacrilegious behaviour with respect t0 
the mysteries, aiid alieging that both these crimes 
flowed from the same source,* a conspiracy to change 
the government All that were accused of being 
any ways concerned in it, they committed to prison 
mibeard; and they repented exceedingly, that they 
had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trials 
and. got him condemned upon so heavy a charge. 
While this fury lasted, every relation, every friend 
aad acquaintance of lus, was very severely dealt with 
by the people* 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accusers, 
bfit others meolioa Dioclides and Teucer. So Pbry- 
oichus, the comic poet. 

Good Hermes, pray, beware a fall ; nor break 
Thy marble nose, lest some false Diocledes 
Once more his shafts in fatal poison drench. 

'Merc. I will. Nor e'er again shall that informer, 
Tencer, that faithless stranger, boast from me 
Rewards for perjurjr. 

indeed, no clear or stnong evidence was given by 
the informers. One of them being asked how he 
could distinguish the faces of those who disfigured 
the statues, answered, that he discerned them by the 
l^t <rir the moon ; which was a plain falsity, for it 
was done at the time of the momt's change. All 



* They gave out, that he had entered into a conspiracy to betray 
the city to the LReedaemonians, and tiiat he had persuaded the 
Argiffis to undertake jnnethiBg to their prejudice. 
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persons of understand tng exclaimed against such 
baseness; but this detection did not in the least 
pacify the people; they went on with the same rs^ 
and violence with which they had begun, taking in* 
fommtions, and committing all to prison whose 
names were given in. 

Among those that were then imprisoned, in order 
to their trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hel- 
lanicns the historian reckons among the descendants 
of Ulysses. He was thought to be no friend to a 
popular government, but a favourer of oligarchy. 
What contribute<l not a little to his being suspected 
of having some concern in defacing the Herm^^ 
was, that the great statue rof Mercury, which was 
placed near his house, being consecrated to that god 
by the tribe called the i3£geis, was almost the only 
one amongst the most remarkable, which w^ left 
entire. Therefore, to this day it is called the Hermes 
of Andocides, and that title universally prevails, 
though the inscription does not agree with it. 

It happened, tiiat among those who were impri- 
soned on the same account, Andocides contracted an 
acquaintance and friendship with oneTimseus; aman 
not equal in rank to himself, but of uncommon parts 
and a daring spirit. He advised Andocides to ac- 
cuse himself and a few more; because the decree 
promised impunity to any one that would confess, 
and inform, whereas the event of the trial was uncer- 
tain to all, and much to be dreaded by such of them 
as were persons of distinction. He represented that 
it was better to save his life by a falsity, than to 
suffer an infamous death as one really guilty of the 
crime; and that with respect to the public, it would 
be an advantage to give up a few persons of dubious 
character, in order to rescue many good men from 
an enraged populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these arguments 
of Tiniaeus; and inforniing against himself and some 
others, enjoyed the impunity promised by the decree; 
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but all the rest whom be named were capitally pu* 
tiished, excei>t a few that fled. Nay, to procure the 
greater credit to bis depoeitions, be accused even 
bis own servants. 

However^ the fury of the people was not so satis- 
fied ; bat turning from the persons who bad dis- 
figured the Hermse, as if it bad repos^ a while only 
to recover its strength, it fell totally upon Alcibtades. 
At last they sent the Salaminian galley to fetch bim» 
artfully enough ordering their officer not to use vio<- 
lence, or to lay bold of his person, but to behave to 
him with civility, and to acquaint him with the peo- 
ple's orders that he should go and take his trial, and 
clear himself before them. For tbey were appre- 
hensive of some tumult and mutiny in the army, now 
it was in an enemy's country, which Alcibiades, had 
be been so disposed, m^bt have raised with all the 
ease in the world. Indeed, the soldiers expressed 
great uneasiness at his leaving them, and expected 
that the war would be spun out to a great length by 
the dilatory counsels of Nicias, mbea the spur was 
taken away. Lamachus, indeed, was bold and 
brave, but he was wanting both in dignity and 
weight, by reason of his poverty. ' 

Alcibiades immediately embarked:* the conse- 
quence of which was, that the Athenians could not 
take M^sena. There were persons in the town 
ready to betray it, whom Alcibiades p^ectly knew, 
and as be apprised sope that were frirads to the 
Syracusans of their intention, the affair miscarried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thiirii, he went on shore, 
and concealing himself there, eluded the search which 
was made after him. But some person knowing him, 
and saying, ** Will not you, then, trust your coun- 
try?" be answered, ^'As to anything else I will 
trust her ; but with my life I would not trust even 

* He prudently embarked in a vessel of his own, and not on the 
SalaminiaQ galley. 
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my mother, lest she should mistake a blade bean 
for a white on^." Afterwards beii^ lold that the 
republic had coDdemned him to die, he said, ^ But 
I will make them fiud that I am aliye/' 

The information against him ran thus: ^^ Theasa- 
lus, the son of Cimon, of the ward of Ladas, ac- 
cuseth Alcibiades, the son ot Clinias, of the ward of 
Scambofiis, of sacrilegiously offending the goddesses 
Ceres and Proserpine, by coanterfeiting their mjsier 
ries, and showing them to his companioiis in his own 
house. Wearing such a robe as the high^priest does 
while he shows the holy things, he called btmself 
bigh^priest, as he did Polytibn torch-bearer, and 
Theodoras of tbe ward of Phygea, herald : and the 
rest of his companions he called pet^som mdtieaedy* 
and brethren of the secret; hevekn actings contrary to 
the rules and oeremonries established by the Eomol- 
)Hd8&,'|r the heralds and priests at £leusis.^ As be 
did not appear, they condemaed htm, coofiscauted his 
goods, aiid ordered all the priests and priestesses to 
denounce an execration against him ; which was de- 
nounced accordingly by ail but Theno, the daugiiter 
of MeBon, priestess of the temple of Agrs«los, who 
excused herself, allying, that she was a priestess Jor 
prayer y not for execration. 

While these decrees and sentences were passtc^ 
against Alcibiades, he was at Argos; having quitted 
Thurii, which no longer afforded him a safe asyhtm, 
to come into Pelopomsesus. ^ Still dreading his ene- 
mies, and giving np atl hopes of being restc^red to his 
country, he sent to Sparta to desire permission to 

* The M^ta^ pr persons initi^ted^ ivere to rewaia a year under 
probation, during which time they were to go np further than the 
Testibule of the temple; after iiat term was expired they were 
cMedepeptay and adntkted to all the mysteries, except suth os 
-were reserved for. the prieats paly. 

+ Eumolpus was the first who settled these mysteries of Ceres, 
for which reason his descendants had the care of them after him ; 
«id when hi« line failed, those who slicceeded in the fanetfon were, 
notwithstanding^ called EoiBolpide. 
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live there under the pratection of ibe public faith* 
promisiDg to serve that state luorcf effectually, now 
he was their friend, than he bad annoyed them, whilst 
their enemy. The Spartans granting him a safe con- 
dij^ct, and expressing their readiness to reqeive him» 
he went thither with pleasure. One thing he soon 
efl^cted, which was to procure succours for Syracuse 
without farther hesitation or delay, having persuaded 
them to send Gylippus thither, to take upon him thel 
direction of the war, and to crush the Athenian 
power in Sicily. Another thing which he persuaded 
them to was^ to declare war against the Athenians,, 
and to begin its operations on the continent; and the 
third, wJ)icfa was the most important of all, was to 

get Decelea fortified; for this being in the neighbour- 
ood of Athens, was productive of great mischief to 
that commonwealth.* 

These measures procured Alcibiades the public 
approbation at Sparta, and he was no less ad()piired 
for his manner of living in private. By conforming 
to their diet and other austerities, he. charmed and 
captivated the people* When they saw him close 
shaved, bathing in cold water, feeding on their coarse 
bread, or eating their black broth> they could hardly 
believe that such a man had ever kept a cook in his 
house, seen a perfumer, or worn a robe of Milesian 
purple. It seems, that amongst his other qualifica- 
tions, he had the very extraordinary art oi engaging 

* Agis, king of Sparta, at the head of a very nunierogs army of 
Laced»moQiao$) Corinthians, and other nationa of Peloponnesiu^ 
invaded Attica^ and, according to the advice which Alcibiades bad 
given, seized and fortified Decelea, which stood at an equal dis- 
tance from Athens and the frontiers of Boeotia, and by means of 
which the Athenians were now deprived of the profits of the silver 
mines, of the rents of their lands, and of the tniccours of their 
neighbonrs. But the greatest misfortune which happened to the 
Athenians, from the beginning of the war to this time, was that 
which befel them this year in Sicily, where they not only lost the 
conquest they aimed at, together with the reputation they had so 
long maintained, but their fleet, their army, and their generals. 
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the affections of those with whom he cooversecl, b^r 
imitating and adopting their customs and way of 
living. Nay, he turned himself into all manner of 
forms with more ease than the chameleon changes bis 
colour. It is not, we are told, in that animaVs power 
to assume a white, but Aldbiades could adapt him- 
self either to good or bad, and did not find any thing 
which be attempted impracticable. Thus at Sparta 
he was all for exercise, frugal in his diet, and severe 
in his manners. In Asia he was as* much for nairth 
and pleasure, luxury and ease. In Thrace, again, 
riding and drinking were his favourite amusements : 
and in the palace of Tissaphernes, the Persian 
grandee, he outvied the Persians themselves in pomp 
and splendour. Not that he could with so much ease 
change his real manners, or approve in his heart the 
form which he assumed ; but because he knew that 
his native manners would be unacceptable to those 
whom he happened to be with, he immediately con* 
formed to the ways and fashions of whatever place 
he came to. When he was at LacedsBmon, if you 
regarded only his outside, you would say as the pro- 
verb does, This is not the son of Achilles, but 
Achilles himself; this man has surely been brought 
up under the eye of Lycurgus: but then if you 
looked more nearly into his disposition and his ac- 
tions, you would exclaim, with Electra in the poet, 
The same weak woman still!* For while king Agis 
was employed in a distant expedition, he corrupted 
his wife Timaea so effectually, that she was with 
child by him, and did not pretend to deny it ; and 
when she was delivered of a son, though in public 
she called him Leotychidas, yet in her own house 
she whispered to her female friends and to her ser- 
vants, that bis true name was Alcibiades. To such 



* This is spoken of Hermione, in the Orestes of Euripides, upon 
her discovering the same vanity and solicitude about her beauty, 
vrben advanced in years, that she had when she was young. 
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a degree !vas the woman traasported by her passion. 
And Alcibiades himself, indulging his vein of mirth, 
msed to say, *' His motive was not to injure the king^ 
or to satisfy his appetite, but that his offspring might 
one day sit on the throne of Lacedaemou:" Agis 
had information of these matters from several hands^ 
and be was the more ready to gi?e credit to them, 
because they agreed with the time. Terrified with 
an earthquake, he had quitted his wife's chamber, 
to which be returned not for the next ten months : at 
the end of which Leotychidas being born, he de* 
dared the child was not his ; and for this reason he 
wais nerer suffered to inherit the crown of Sparta. 

After the miscarriage of the Athepians in Sicily, 
tbe people of Chios, of Lesbos, and Gyzicum, sent 
to treat with the Spartans about quitting the inte- 
rests of Athens, and putting themselves under the 
protection of Sparta. The Boeotians, on this occa- 
sion, solicited for the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus for 
the people of Gyzicum; but at the persuasion of 
Alcibiad^, succours were sent to those of Chios be- 
fore all others. He likewise passed over into Ionian 
and prevailed with almost all that country to revolt, 
and attending the Lacedaemonian generals in the 
execution of most of their commissions, he did great 
prejudice to the Athenians. 

But Agis, who was already his enemy on account 
of the injury done to his bed, could not endure his 
glory and prosperity; for most of the present suc- 
cesses were ascribed to Alcibiades. The great and 
the ambitious among the Spartans were indeed, in 
general, touched with envy; and had influence 
enough with the civil magistrates, to procure orders 
to be sent to their friends in Ionia to kill him. But 
timely foreseeing his danger, and cautioned by bis 
fears^ in every step he took he still served the Lace- 
daemonians, taking care all the while not to put him- 
self in their power. Instead of that, he sought the 
protection of Tissaphernes, one of the grandees of 
Persia, or lieutenants of the king. With this Persian 
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be soon attained the highest credit and authority : 
for himself a very subtle and insincere man, he ad^ 
mired tbe art and keenness of Alcibiades. Indeed , 
by the elegance of his conversation and the charms 
of his politeness, every man was gained, all hearts 
were touched. Even those that feared and envied 
him, were not insensible to pleasure in his compaoy ; 
and while they enjoyed it, their resentment was dis- 
armed. Tissaphernes, in all other cases savage in 
his temper, and the bitterest enemy that Greece ex- 
perienced among the Persians, gave himself up, not* 
withstanding, to the flatteries of Alcibiades, insomuch 
that be even vied with and exceeded him in address. 
For of all his gardens, that which excelled in beauty, 
which was remarkable for tbe salubrity of its streams 
and the fresbn^ss of its meadows, which was set 
off with pavilions royally adorned, and retirements 
finished in the most elegant taste, he distinguished 
by the name of Alcibiades: and every one con- 
tinued to give it that appellation* 

Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Lacedaemon, 
and fearii^ that people as treacherous to him, he re- 
presented them and their king Agis, in a disadvan- 
tageous light, to Tissaphernes. He advised him not 
to assist them effectually, nor absolutely to ruin the 
Athenians, but to send bis subsidies to Sparta with 
^ sparing hand ; that so the two powers might insen^ 
i^ly weaken and consume each odier, and both at 
last be easily subjected to the king. Tisss^hemes 
readily followed his counsels, and it was evident to 
all the world that he held him in the greatest admi^ 
ration and esteem ; which made him equally consi- 
derable with the Greeks of both parties. The Athe- 
nians repented of the sentence they bad passed upon 
him, because they had suffered for it since : and Al- 
<;ibiades, on his side, was under some fear and con- 
cern, lest, if their republic were destroyed, he should 
fall into the hands of tbe Lacedaemonians, who hated 
him. 

At tiutt time, the whole strength of tbe Athenians 
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lay atSatuds. With their ^bips sent otit from theiicei 
tfiey recovered some of the towns which had revolted^ 
aod others they kept to their duty ; and at sea they 
"w&te in some measure able to make head against 
their enemies^ But they were afraid of Tissaphemes^ 
and the PhoemiciaD fleet of a hundred and fifty ships^ 
which were said to be coming against them ; for 
against such a force they could not hope to defend 
tbeHKidves* Alcibiades, apprised of tfais^ privately 
sent a me^enger to the principal Athenians at Sa- 
IIKM3, to give them hopes that be would procmrethem 
the friendship of Tissaphernes : not to recommend 
himself to the people, whom he could not trust ; but 
to oblige the nobility, if they would but exert their 
superiority, repress the insolence Of the commonalty^ 
and taking the government into their own hands, by 
that means isav^ their country. 

All the officers readily embraced his proposal, ex- 
cept Pbrynichud, who was of the ward of Dirades. 
He alone suspected, what was really the ca^e, that 
it was a matter of very little consequence to Alcibi- 
ades whether iain oligarchy or democracy prevailed 
in Athens ; that it was his business to get himself re^ 
called by any means whatever, and that therefore, 
by his invectives against the people, he wanted only 
to insinuate himself into the good graces of the no- 
bility. Upon these reasons poceeded the opjHasi- 
tion of Phrynichus: but seeing his opinion disre- 
garded, and that Alcibiades must certainly become 
his entmy, he gave secret intelligence to Astyochiis, 
the enemy's admiral, of the double part whicn Alci- 
biades acted, advising him to beware of his designs^ 
and to secure his person. But he knew not that 
while he was betraying^ he was himself betrayed. 
For Astyochus wanting to inake his court to Tissa- 
phemes, informed Alcibiades of the affair, who, he 
knew, had the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately sent proper persons to 
Saffios with an accusation against Phrynichus ; who 
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seeiDg no otiier resource, as every body was agaiasf 
him, and expressed great indignation at his behaviour, 
attempted to cure one evil with another and a greater. 
For he sent to Astyochus to complain of bis revealing 
his secret, and to offer to deliver up to him the whole 
Athenian fleet and army. This treason of Phryni- 
chus, however, did no injury to the Athenians, be- 
cause it was again betrayed by Astyochus; for he 
laid the whole matter before Alcibiades. Phrynichus 
had the sagacity to foresee, and expect another ac- 
cusation from Alcibiades, and to be beforehand with 
him, he himself forewarned the Athenians, that the 
enemy would endeavour to surprise them, and there- 
fore desired them to be upon their guard, to keep on 
board their ships, and to fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came 
from Alcibiades again, advising them to beware of 
Phrynichus, who had undertaken to betray their 
fleet to the enemy ; but they gave no credit to these 
despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, who perfectly 
knew the preparations and intentions of the enemy, 
abused that knowledge to the raising of such a ca^ 
lumny against Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, when 
Phrynichus was stabbed in full assembly by one of 
Hermon's soldiers who kept guard that day, the 
Athenians taking cognizance of the matter, after his 
death, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of treason, 
and ordered Hermon and his party to be cfowned 
for despatching a traitor. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a supe- 
rior interest at Samos, sent Pysander to Athens, to 
change the form of government, by encouraging the 
nobility to assume it, and to deprive the people of 
their power and privities, as the condition upon 
which Alcibiades would procure them the friendship 
and alliance of Tissaphernes. This was the colour 
of the pretence made use of by those who wanted tp 
introduce an oligarchy. But when that body which 
were galled the five thousandy but in fact were only 
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fakr hundred* had got the power into their Tiands, 
they paid but little attention to Alcibiades, and car* 
ried on the war but slowly : partly distrusting thte 
citizens who did not yet relish the new form of go- 
vernment, and partly hoping that the Lacedeamonians, 
wbo were always inclined to favour an oligarchy^ 
Mrould not press them with their usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were 
silent through fear, though much against their will; 
for a number of those who had openly opposed the 
four hundred J were put to death. But, when they 
that were at Sainos were informed of the aflau^, they 
were highly incensed at it, and inclined immediately 
to set sail for the Pyreeus. In the first place, how- 
ever, they sent tor Alcibiades, and baying appointed 
him their general, ordered him to lead them against 
the tyrants, and demolish both them and their power. 
On such an occasion, almost any other man, suddenly 
exalted by the favour of the multitude, would have 
thought he must have complied with all their hu- 
mours, and not have contradicted those in any thing, 
who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had raised 
him to becomnuinder in chief of such a fleet and army. 
But he behaved as became a great general, and pre- 
vented their plunging into error through the violence 
of their rage. This care of his evidently was the sav- 
ing of the commonwealth. For if they had sailed 
home, as they promised, the enemy would have seized 
on Ionia immediately, and have gained the Helles- 
pont and the islands without striking a stroke ; while 

* It was at first proposed, that only the dregs of the people 

' shoald lose their authority, which was ta be vested in five tboaiand 

.of the most wealthy, who were for the future to be reputed. the 

people. But when Pisander and his associates found the strength 

of their party, they carried it that the old form of government 

should be dissolved, and that five Pry tones should be elected ; that 

these -five should choose a hundred ; that each of the hundred 

should choose three ; that the four hundred thus elected should 

become 'a senate with supreme power, and should consult the five 

thousand only when and on such matters as they thought fit. 

VOL. II. K 
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ti» Albeiuans would bsTe been engaged in a civH 
war, of which Athens itself would have been the seat. 
All this was prevented chiefly by Alcibiades, who not 
only tried what ailments wonid do with the army in 
general, and informed them of their da«ger, bat ap- 
plied to them one by one, using entreaties to some 
and force to olliers ; in which he was assisted i>y the 
loud harangues of Thrasybulus of the ward of Stira, 
who attended him through the whole, and had the 
strongest voice of any man among the Athenians. 

Aii^ther great service performed hy Alcibiailes, 
was, his undertaking that the PhiBnician fleet, which 
the Lacedaemonians expected from the king of Persia, 
should either join the Athenians, or at. least not aei 
oa the enemy's side. In consequence of this pro- 
mise, he set out as expeditiously as possible; and 
prevailed upon Tissaphernes not to Ibrward the ships, 
which were alneady come as far as Aspendus, but to 
disappoint and deceive the LacedasmoniaDS. Ne veav 
theleas, both sides, and particularly the Lao^dmmo- 
xiians, accused Alcibiades of hindering that fleet from 
coming to their aid ; for they supposed he fas^d ia- 
structed the P^sians to leave the Gteeks t'^jdeskroy 
each other. And, indeed, it was obvious enough, ilhat 
suqh a force added to either side, would entirely hax^ 
deprived the other of the dominion of th^ sea. / 

After this the four hundred were soon qnashedl,'* 
the .friends of Alcibiades vei:y readily s^isting those 
who w^e for a democracy. And now the people 
in the city not only wished for him, but commanded 
him to return ;t yet he thought it not best to rj^tgrn 

• Thd same year that they were set up, which was the second of 
the nitte^-secobd Olympiad. The reader must carefully distin- 
guish this faction of four hundred from the senate of four hundred 
established by Solon, which these tume'd out, the few inonths they 
were in power. 

+ Thucydides does not speak of this arrival of Alcibiades, but 
pfobably he did not live to have a clear account of this action, for 
he died this year. Xenophon, who continued his history, men- 
tions it. 
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with empty hands,* or without having effected 9onieT 
thing worthy of note, but instead of bei(ig in^^ht^ 
to the compassion and favour of the multit^d^/ to 
distinguish his appearance by his merit Parting, 
therefore, from Samos with a few ship^, he crui(Sje4' 
on the sea of Cnidus and about the isle of G098, 
where he got intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan 
admiral, was sailed with his whole fleet tpwards tll;i^ 
Hellespont, to find out the Atbeniaps. Thi^ m^^t^ 
him hasten to the assistance of the latter* ^^ fqfv 
tunately enough he arrived with his ejghteei^ sbiii^ 
at the very juncture of time, when the- twp 4^? 
having engaged near Abydos, continued the fight 
from morning until night, one side having the advah** 
tage in the right wing, and the other on the left. 

On the appearance of his squadj^op^ both sideif 
entertained a £ailse opinion of the end of bis cqm^ing; 
for the Spartans were encouraged and the Atheni^s 
struck with terror. But he 89on hoisted tl\e At))^-f 
niaa flag on the admiral galleys and hore dqwn di^- 
rectly upon the Peloponnesians, who now hadvthe 
advaats^e, and were urging the pui*suit His vi-j, 
gorops impression put them ^o flight, and folfoVvijsg. 
them close, he drove them ashore, destroyic^ tbei^ 
ships, and killing such of their men as endeayoured^ 
to save themselves by swimming: though jpha^na^: 
bazus succoured them all he could from the shove, 
and with an armed force attempted to save their* 
vessels. The conclusion was, that the Athenians, 
having taken thii-ty of the enemy's shjps, ^d re^ 
covered their own, erected a trophy. 

After this gloripijis success, Alcil^iades, a^i]pbJtious( 
to show himself as soon as possible to Tis^^pja^rne^,: 
prepared presents and other pro{>|6r ^cl^nowledgr. 
ments lor his friendship and hospitality, ai^d the^ 
went to w^t upon him, with a princely train- But 
he was uot welcomed in the manner he exp^ectea ;* 
for Tissaphernes, who for some time had been ao 
cused by the Lacedaamoni^ns, and was appreheur 
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sive that the charge might reach the king's ear, 
thought the coming of Alcibiades a very seasonable 
incident, and therefore put him under arrest and 
confined him at Sardis, imagining that injurious pro- 
ceeding would be a means to clear himself. 

* Thirty dayi^ after, Alcibiades having by some 
means or other obtained a horse, escaped from his 
keepers, and fled to Glazomena^. : and by way of re- 
venge, he pretended that Tissaphemes privately set 
him at liberty. From thence he passed to the place 
where the Athenians were stationed ; and being 
informed, that Mindarus and Phamabazus were 
together at Cyzicum, he showed the troops that it 
was necessary for them to fight both by sea and 
land, nay, even to fight with stone walls, if that 
should be required, in order to come at their enemies ; 
for, if the victory were not complete and universal, 
they could come at no money. Then he embarked the 
forces, and sailed to Proconesus, where he ordered 
them to take the lighter vessels into the middle of 
the fleet, and to have a particular care that the 
enemy might not discover that he was coming 
against them. A great and sudden rain which hap^ 
pened to fall at that time, together with dreadful 
thunder and darkness, was of great service in cover- 
ing his operations. For not only the enemy were 
ignorant of his design, but the very Athettj)ans, whom 
he had ordered in great baste on board, did not pre- 
sently perceive that he was under sail. Soon after 
the weather cleared up, and the Peloponnesian ships 
were seen riding at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. 
Lest, therefore, the enemy should be alarmed at the 
largeness of his fleet, and save themselves by setting 
on shore, he directed many of the officers to slacken 
sail and keep out of sight, while he showed himself 
with forty ships only, and challenged the Lacedae- 
monians to the combat. The stratagem had its 
eflect; for despising the small number of galleys 
which they saw, they immediately weighed anchor 
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and engaged ; but the rest of the Atheniab ships 
cojuing up during the engagement, the LacedsB- 
moaians were struck with terror and fled. Upon 
that Alctbiadesy with twenty of his best ships break- 
ing through the midst of them, hastened to the shore, 
and having made a descent^ pursued those that fled 
from the ships, and killed great numbers of them. 
He likewise defeated Mindarus and Pharnaba^iis, 
who came to their succour. Mindarus made a brave 
resistance and was slain, but Phamabazus saved 
himself by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the field and 
of the spoils, and took all the enemy's ships. Having 
.also possessed themselves of Cyzicum, which was 
abandoned by Pharnabazus, and deprived of the 
.assistance of the Pelopoonesians, who werei almost 
all cut off^ they not only secui-ed the Hellespont, 
bnt entirely cleared the sea of the Lacedcemoniaos. 
The Letter also was intercepted, which, in thelaconiq 
style, Mas to give the Ephoii an account of their 
misfortune. '^Our glory is faded. Mindarus is 
slain. Our soldiers are starving ; and we know not 
what step to take." ; 

On the other hand, Alcibiades's men were so 
elated, and took so much upon them, because they 
had always been victorious, that they would not 
vouchsafe even to mix with other troops that had 
been sometimes beaten. It happened not long be- 
fore, thatThrasyllus having miscamed in his attempt 
upon Ephesus, the Ephesians erected a trophy qf 
brass in reproach of the Athenians.* The soldiers of 
. Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided those of Thrasyllus 
with this affair, magnifying tlieinselves and their 
general, and disdaining to join the others, either in 



* Trophies before had been of wood, but the Ephesians erected 
thiii of brass, to perpetuiite the infamy of the Athenians ; and it 
Was this new and mortifying circumstance with which Alcibiade8*« 
soldiers reproached those of Thrasyllus. DiODOR. lib. xiiJ. » 
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tbfe p!ace of e^iercise or in the camp. But soon 
after, w\ien Pharnabazus with ia strong body of horse 
-aod foot attacked the forces of Thrasyllus who were 
Tiavaging the country about Abydos, Alcibiades 
'ttl^tiched to their assistance, routed the enemy, and, 
together with 'J'hrasyllus, pursued them until night. 
Then )ie admitted Thrasyllus into his company, and 
1?ith 'mutual ciTilities and satisfaction they returned 
to the camp. Next day he erected atrophy, and 
laundered the province which was under Phama- 
"bazus, without the least opposition. The priest and 
pHestefss he made prisoners, among the rest, but 
soon (dismissed them without ransom. From tfcence 
be intended to proceed and lay siege to Ghalcedon, 
"^hich had Withdrawn its allegiance from the Athe- 
'j^ns, and received a Lacedsemonian garrison and 
governor; but being informed that the Chal<*edo- 
fifitos had collected their cattle aiid corn, and sent it 
All to the Bithynians, their friends, he led his ^rmy 
to Wie fronlier of the Bithynians, and sent a herald 
before him to summon them to surrender it. They, 
dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and en- 
tered into an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of CbAlcedon, 
and enclosed it with a wall, which reached from se^ 
IMsea. Pharnabazus advanced to raise the siege, 
and Hippocrates, the governor, sallied out with his 
*^Ote force to attack the Athenians. But Alcibia- 
des d)*ew up bis army so as to ^gage them botii at 
Once, and he defeated them both ; Pharnabazus 
betaking himself to flight, and Hippocrates being 
killed, together with the greatest part of his troops. 
This done, he sailed into the Hellespont, to raise 
'^contributions in the towns ufKyn the coast. 

In this voyage he took Selybria: but in the ac- 
tion unnecessarily exposed himself to great danger. 
The persons who promised to surrender the town to 
bim, agreed to give him a signal at midnight with a 
lighted torch; but they were obliged to do it before 
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the time, for fear of some one that was in the secreti 
who suddenly altered his mind. The torch^ therefore, 
being held up before the luniy was ready, Alcibiades 
Ukok ^bmt thirty mea with himy and ran to the 
walls, havfBg offdefed the rest to follow as fast as 
l>o^ible; Thje gate was Qp^ned to ^imf, and twentj 
of the Qfttispirators^ %h% armed, joioiDg his small 
x:oiiipl^, be advaoc^ with great spirit, but so<m 
perceive^ tlie S^lybrians^ with their weapons in their 
ban^s, coming forward to attaqJc hioi. As toj stand 
and fight promised no sort of success, ^and he who 
to tb%t hour had never been defeated, did not choo£)9 
to fiy» be ordered a trt^P^t to commapd silen<Qe, aqi^ 
proolamatioa to be made, that the Selybrisms shom/4 
»i»^, und^r the pain of the Republic's high displeasure^ 
take up armis against the Athenians. Their iuclioar 
tioe to the combat was then immediately damped^ 
partly from a supposition thajt the wiiole Ath^t»| 
su*my was within the walla, and pajrtly f r<Hn 4ie 
hopes they conceived of coming: to tollable t^rvf^ 
Whilst they were talking together of this older, thf 
Athenian army came up, and i^lcibiades rijg^tjiy 
conjecturing that the inclinatians of the Selybrians 
were for peace, was afraid of givtng the Thrai:ianfi$ 
au opportunity to plunder the towa. These )ast 
caoie down in great numbers to serve under him. as 
volunteens^ from a particular attachm^Qt to his pav 
son ; but on this occasion he sent them all out c^ 
the town^ ; and qpon i^ subfioission of the Selybrianfii 
lie saved them from being pillaged, demanding only 
a sum of money, and leaving a garri^n in the pla€^ 
Meantime, the other generals, who carried on tb« 
siege of Chalcedon, came to an agreement with Pbai^ 
nabaz^s on these conditions ; namely, that a siiia of 
money should be paid them by Pharnabazus; that 
the Cbalcedonians should return to their all^;^ce 
to the republic of Athens ; and that no injury shquld 
be done to the province of which Pha^naba^ns was 
governor, who undertook that the Athenian anpl|i|fi^ 
sadors should be conducted safe to the kjng. Upon 
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(he return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus de^red, that 
he too would swear to the performance of the articles, 
but Alcibiades insisted that Pharnabazus should 
swear first. When the treaty was reciprocally con- 
firmed with an oath, Alcibiades went against Byzan- 
tium, which had revolted, and drew a line of circum- 
vallation about the city. While he was thus employed, 
Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and some others, secretly pro- 
mised to deliver up the place, on condition that he 
would keep it from being plundered. Hereupon, he 
caused it to be reported, that certain weighty and 
unexpected affairs called him back to Ionia, and in 
the day-time he set sail with his whole fleet; but re- 
turning at night, he himself disembarked with the 
land forces, and posting them under the walls, he 
t^ommanded them not to make the least noise. At 
the same time the ships made for the harbour, and 
the crews pressing in with loud shouts and great tu- 
mult, astonished the Byzantines, who expected no 
«uch matter. Thus an opportunity was given to 
those within the walls, who favoured the Athenians, 
to receive them in great security, while every body's 
attention was engaged upon the harbour and the 
ships. 

The affair passed not, however, without blows. 
For the Peloponuesians, Bceotians, and Megaren- 
sians, who were at Byzantium, having driven the 
chips' crews back to their vessels, and perceiving 
that the Athenian land forces were got into the town, 
charged them too with great vigour. The dispute 
was sharp and the shock great, but victory declared 
for Alcibiades and Theramenes. The former of 
these generals commanded the right wing, and the 
latter the left. About three hundred of the enemy, 
who survived, were taken prisoners. Not one of the 
Byzantines, after the battle, was either put to death 
or banished ; for such were the terms on which the 
town was given up, that the citizens should be safe 
in their persons and their goods. 
- Hence it was, that when AnaxilaiTS was tried- at 
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Laced seinon for treason^ he made a defence, which 
reflected no disgrace upon his past behaviour : for 
he told tbeWy ^* That not being a Lacedaemonian, but 
a Byzantine; and seeing not Lacedsemon but. By- 
zantium in danger; its communication with those 
that might have relieved it stopped ; and thePelo- 
ponnesians and Boeotians eating up the provisions 
that were left, while the Byzantines, with their wives 
and children, were starving ; he had not betrayed the 
town to an enemy, but delivered it from calamity and 
war : herein imitating the worthiest men among the 
Lacedeemonians, who had no other rule of justice 
and bofioor, but by all possible means to serve their 
cmmtry/* The Lacedaemonians were so much pleased 
with this speech, that they acquitted him and all that 
were concerned with him. 

Alcibiades, by this time, desirous to see his native 
country, and still more desirous to be seen by his 
countrymen, after so many glorious victories, iset sail 
with the Athenian fleet, adorned with many shields 
and other spoils of the enemy; a great number of 
"ships that he had taken making up the rear, and the 
flags of many more which he had destroyed being 
carried in triumph ; for all of them together were not 
fewer than two hundred. But as to what is added, 
by Duris the Samian, who boasts of his being de- 
scended from Alcibiades, that the oars kept time to 
the flute of Chrysogonus, who had been victorious in 
the Pythian games ; that Callipides the tragedian, 
attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, and othqr 
theatrical ornaments, gave orders to those who la- 
boured at the oars; and that the admiral galley en- 
tered the harbour with a purple sail ; as if the whole 
had been a company who had proceeded from a de- 
bauch to such a frolic; these are particulars not 
mentioned either by Theopompus, Ephorus, or Xe- 
nophon. Nor is it probable, that at his return from 
exile, and after such misfortunes as he had suffered, 
be would inisult the Athenians in that manner. So 
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far from it, that he approached the shore with some 
fear and caution ; nor did he veuture to disembark, 
qntil, as he stood upon the deck, he saw his cousin 
JEuryptolemus, with many others of his friends and 
relations, croming: to receive and invite him to laad. 

When he was landed, the multitude that caaie out 
to meet him did not vouchsafe so much as to look 
upon the other generals, but crowding op to biip^ 
bailed him with shouts oif joy, conducted him on the 
way» and such as could approach him crowned bim 
with garlands ; while those that could not come up 
fo close viewed him at a distance, and the old men 
pointed him out to the young. Many tears were 
taiixed with the public joy, and tbe memory of past 
misfortunes with the sense of their present su€cies». 
For they concluded that they should not have misr 
carried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their 
expectations, if they had left the direction of affairs^ 
and the command of the forces, to Alcibiades ; since 
now, having exerted himself in behalf of Atbens, 
when it had almost lost its dominion of the sea» was 
hardly able to defend its own suburbs, and was 
moreover harassed with intestine broils, he bad 
raised it from that low and ruinous condition, so as 
not only to restore its maritime povver, but to render 
it victorious every where by land. 

The act for recalling him from banishment had 
been passed at tbe motion of Critias the son of Cal- 
beschrns,* as appears from his elegies, in which he 
puts Alcibiades in mind of his service : 

If you no more in hapless exile moarn^ 
The praise is mine 

^ This Critias was uncle to Plato's mother, and the same that he 
.introduces in his dialogues. Though now the friend of Alcibiades, 
yet as the lust of power destroys all ties, when one of the thirty ty- 
rants, he became his bitter enemy, and sending to Lysander, as- 
sured him, that Athens would never be quiet, or Sparta safe, until 
Alcibiades was destroyed. Critias was afterwards slain by Thmsy- 
bulusj when he delivered Athens from that tyranny. 
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The )>e6ple preseatly iteeettfig in full assembly, 
Alcibiades came io ^lAoog them, and having in a 
palhetid manner bewailed his misfortunes, he T6f y 
modestly eottiplained of their treatment, ascribing aft 
to his hard fortune, and the influence of some envious 
demon4 H« then (»roe«eded to discourse of the 
hopes and design^ oi their enemies, against whom 
iie used hi8 otino^t endeavours to animate them. 
Ami they were so mucli pleased with his harangue 
that they crowned him with crowns of gold, and 
gave him the absolute command of their forces both 
by sea and landi They likewise made a decree, that 
his estate ^ould be I'estoTed to him, and that the 
Eomidpidae and the heralds shpnld take off the 
^cecrations wbi<^fa they had pronounced against 
.biHi by ord^r dT the people. Trhilst the rest were 
em^Oyed in ekpiatioos for this purpose, l%eodords 
the high priest said, '* For his part, he bad never 
denounced any eurse against him, if he had done no 
inji^y lo the cdmmonwealth/' 

Amidst this glory and prosperity of Atcibiades, 
some people were still uneasy, looking upon the time 
of his arrival as ominous. For on that very day was 
kept the pfynteria,* or purifying of the goddess 
Minerva, ft was the twenty-fifth of May, when the 
praxiergid0d perform those ceremonies which are not 
Jto he revealed, disrobing the imdge and covering it 
up. Hence it is that the Athenians, of all days, 
reckoti this the most unlucky, and take the most 
cate not to do business upon it And it seemed that 
the goddess did not receive him graciously, but ra- 
ther with aversion, since she hid her face from him. 
Notv^ithstandii^g all this^ every thing succeeded 
acoonding to his wish ; three hundred galleys were 

* On that day when the statue of Mineira was washed, the 
temples were encompassed with a cord, to denote that thej were 
shut lip^ ^ was eustidtaljiry on &11 inauspicious days. They carried 
dHed !f^ in ]^f6ceSBidn, becaUie that was the first fmit which was 
eaten after acol'Jte. 
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luanued and ready to pat to sea again: but a laud- 
able zeal detained him until the celebration of the 
mysteries.* For after the Lacedeemonians had for- 
tified Decelea, which commanded the roads to 
Eleusis, the feast was not kept with its usual pomp, 
because they were obliged to conduct the procession 
by sea ; the sacrifices, the sacred dances, and other 
ceremonies which had been performed on the way, 
called holy, while the image of Bacchus was carried 
in procession, being oh that account necessarily 
omitted. Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would be 
an act conducive to the honour of the gods, and to 
his reputation with men, to restore those rites to their 
due solemnity, by conductiiig the procession writh 
liis army, and guarding it against the enemy. By 
that means, either king Agis would be bumbled, 
if he suffered it to pass unmolested ; ^u* if he at- 
tacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a figbt 
(to maintain in the cause of piety and religion, for the 
most venerable of its mysteries, in the sight of bis 
country; and all his fellow-citizens would be wit- 
nesses of his valour. 

. When he had determined upon this, and commu- 
nicated his design to the JEumolpidUe and the hemlds, 
he placed sentinels upon the eminences, and set out 
his advanced giiard as soon as it was light. Next 
he took the priests, the persons initiated, and those 
,who had the charge of initiating others, and cover- 
ing them with bis forces, led them on in gneat order 
and profound silence; exhibiting in that march a 
spectacle so august and venerable,* that those who 
did not envy him declared, he had performed not 
only the office of a general, but of a high priest: not 
a man of the enemy dared to attack him, and he con- 
ducted the procession back in great safety; which 



* The festival of Ore& and Proserpine continued nine days. On 
the sixth they carried in procession to ELensis the statae of Bacchns, 
ivhom they supposed to be the son of Jupiter and Ceres. - t 
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both exalted him in his'dwn thoughts, and gave the 
soldiery such an opinion of him, that they considered 
themselves as invincible while under his command. 
And he gained such an influence over the mesui arid 
indigent part of the people, that they were passion- 
ately desirous to see him invested with absolute 
power; insomuch that some of them applied to him 
in person, and exhorted him, in order to quash the 
malignity of envy at once, to abolish the privileges 
of the people, and the laws, and to quell those busy 
spirits who would otherwise be the ruin of the state; 
for then he might direct affairs and proceed to action, 
without fear of groundless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself had of this proposal we 
know not; but this is certain, that the principal 
citizens were so apprehensive of his aiming at arbi- 
trary power, that they got him to embark as soon 
as possible ; and the more to expedite the matter, 
they ordered, among other things, that he should 
have the choice of his colleagues. Putting to sea, 
therefore, with a fleet of an hundred ships, be sailed 
to the isle of Andros, where he fought and defeated 
the Andrians, and stuch of the Lacedaemonians as 
aissisted him. But yet he did not attack the city, 
which gave his enemies the first occasion for the 
charge which they afterwards brought against htm. 
Indeed, if ever man was ruined by a high distinction 
of character, it was Alcibiades.* For his continual 
successes had procured such an opinion of his cou- 
rage and capacity, that when afterwards he happened 
to fail in what he undertook, it was suspected to be 
from want of inclination, and no one would believe 
it was from want of ability ; they thought nothing 

♦ It was not altogetjier the universality of his suecess that ren* 
dered Alcibiades suspected, when he came short of public expecta- 
tion. The duplicity of his character is obvious from the whole 
account of his life. He paid not the least regard to veracity in 
political matters ; and it is not be wondered if such principles made 
him continually obnoxious to the suspicion of the people. 
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too hard for him, wheo he pleased to exert'bknsdf/ 
They hoped also to hear that Chios was takeo^ and 
all Ionia reduced, and grew impatient wheo every 
thing was not despatehed as suddenly as they de- 
sired. They never considered the smallness of his 
supplies^ and that having to carry on the war against 
people who were famished ont of the treasury of a 
great king, he was often laid under the necessity of 
having his camp, to go in search of money and ]^o- 
visions for his men. 

This it was that gave rise to the last accasation 
against him. Lysander the LacedaBraonian admiral, 
out of the money he received from Gyrus, rais<^ the 
wages of each mariner from three obtii a day to. fo^r, 
whereas it was with difficulty that Alcibiades paid 
his men three. The latter, therefore, wenl into 
Caria to raise money, leafing the fleet in charge with 
Antiochus,*' who was an experienced seaman, but 
rash and inconsiderate. Tboc^h be had express 
orders from Alcibiades to let no provo<iation from 
the enemy brii^ him to hazard an ei^agement, yet 
in his contempt of those orders, liayiog taken some 
troops on board his own galley and one more, he 
stood for Ephesns, where the enemy lay, and as he 
sailed by the heads of their ships, insulted them ia 
the most insufferable manner both by words and 
actions. Lysander sent out a few ships to pursue 
him ; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up tfy 
assist Antiochus, he drew out the rest of his and 
gave battle, and gained a complete victory. He 
dew Antiochus himself, took many ships and mea, 
and erected a trophy. Upon this disagreeably 
news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, from ivheoce 
he moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lysander 
battle. But Lysander, content with the advantage 
he had gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the 

^ This was he who caught the quail for him. 
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army, Thi*as^ybu1u6, the sou of Thrason, beifig tfte 
most determined, quitted the caaip, and weot to 
Atbens to impeach him. To incense the people 
against him, he declared iti full assembly, that Aletr 
blades had been the ruin of their afiairs, and the 
iHeiams of losing their «hips, by bis insolent and iio- 
pradenC bebaviour an eoiuttiaod, and by leaving the 
direction of every thing to persons who bad got into 
credit with him through 'the.gr^at merit of drioking 
deep and cracking seamen's jokes; vrhiist be was 
seeurely tsa versing the provinces to raise money, in* 
dulging his love of liquor, or al:»udoning himself to 
his pl^snres with the courtezans of Ionia and Aby^ 
do8<: and this at a tune when the enemy was star 
tioned at a small distance from bis fleet. It was 
also obj^^ted to him, that he had built a castle ia 
Tbtaoe near the city of £isanthe, to be made use of 
as a retreat for himself, as if he. either could not, or 
wo«dd not live any longer in his^wn country. The 
A^enians giving ear to these accusations, to shovir 
their TOsestment and dislike to kirn, appiointed new 
commanders (^xtheir forces.* 

Alcifaiades was no sooner informed of it, than, 
€d»sultH)g his own safety, be entirely quitted the 
Athenifi^n army. And having collected a band of 
strangers, he made war on his o^wn account against 
those Tbracians w|io acknowledged no king. The 
bopty he made raised him great sums ; and at the 
same tinse he delen<^ed the Gi'ecian frontier agakat 
the barbarians. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the neiK- 
made generals, being now at ^gos Potamo8,t with 

* They appointed ten generals. Xenoph. lib. i. 

+ Plutarch passes over almost three years ; namely, the twenty- 
fifth of the Pelopoboesian war; the twenty -sixth, in which the 
A&eiiiaDS obtained the victory at Arginusn, and put six of the ten 
generals to death, upon a sligbt accasatfon of their colleague The- 
ramenes; and almost the whole twenty-seTenlh, towards the end 
of which the Athenians sailed to M^os Potamos, where they re- 
ceived the blow that is spoken of in this place. 
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all the ships which the Athenians had left, used to 
stand out early every morning and offer battle to 
Lysander, whose station was at Lampascus, and 
then to return and pass the day in a disorderly and 
careless manner, as if they despised their adversary. 
This seemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood, a matter not to be passed over without 
notice. He therefore went and told the generals,* 
*^ He thought their station by no means safe in a 
place where there was neither town nor harbour; 
that it was very inconvenient to have their provi- 
sions and stores from so distant a place as Sestos ; 
and extremely dangerous to let their seamen go 
ashore, and wander about at their pleasure ; whilst 
a fleet was observing them, which was under the 
orders of one man, and the strictest discipline ioia- 
ginable. He, therefore, advised them to remove 
their stiition to Sestos." 

The generals, however, gave no attention to what 
he said ; and Tydeus was so insolent as even to bid 
him begone, for that they, not he, were now tagive 
orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that there was some 
treachery in the case, retired, telling his acquain- 
tance, who conducted him out of the camp, that if 
he had not been insulted in such an insupportable 
manner by the generals, he would in a few days 
have obliged the Lacedaemonians, however unwilling 
either to come to an action at sea, or else to quit 
their ships. This to some appeared a vain boast; 
to others it seemed not at all improbable, since he 
might have brought down a number of Thracian 
archers and cavalry, to attack and harass the Lace- 
daemonian camp.f 

*■ The officers at the head of the Grecian armies and navj, ire 
sometimes call generals, sometimes admirals, because they com* 
monlj commanded both by sea and land. 

+ When a fleet remained some time at one particular station, 
there was generally a body of land forces, and part of the mariners 
too encamped upon^the shore. 
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Tbe eveat soon sbawed thai he judged right of 
the e? rors which the Athenians had ooioaiitted. For 
Lysander foUing upon theiUy mrhea they least ex* 
pected it, eight galleys only escaped,* along with 
Coaon ; the rest, not much short of two hundred, 
were (ake6 and carried away, together with three 
thousand prisoners, who were afterwards put to 
death. And within a short time afiier Lysander 
took Athens itself, burned tfie shippiE^, and denio<- 
lished the long walls.. 

Akibiadtes, alarmed at this success of the Lace* 
dmxioiiiaiia, who were now masters both at sea and 
laiid^ retired into Bithynia. Thither he ordered 
much freasu^re to be sent, and took large sums with 
him^ but still left more behind in tbe castle where he 
had resided. la Bithynia he otiee more lost great 
part of his substance, being stripped by the Thrar 
oians there; which determined him togo to Arta^ 
xerxes, and entreat bis protection. He imagined that 
the king, upon trial, would find him bo less ser?ice^ 
able than Themistodes had been, and he had a better 
pretence to his patronage ; for he was not going to 
solicit the, king's aid agaiust his countrymen, as The- 
mistoeles had done, but for his country against its 
worst enemies. He concluded that Phamabazus 
was n^ost likely to procure him a safe conduct, and 
ther^ore went to him in Phrygia, where he stayed 
soBie time, making his court, and receiving marks 
of respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of 
tbeir power and dominion, but when Lysander 
robbed them also of their liberty, and put their city 
under the authority of thirty chiefs, they were still 
more miserably afflicted. Now their affairs were 
rained, tbey perceived with regret the measures 
which would have saved them, and which they had 

*' There was a ninth ship called P&ralus, which escaped, and 
carried the news of their defeat to Athens. Cofion himself retired 
to Cyprus. 
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neglected to make use of; now tbey acknowledged 
their blindness and errors, and looked upon their 
second quarrel with Alcibiades as the greatest of 
those errors. They had cast him off without any 
offence of his : their anger had been grounded upon 
the ill conduct of his lieutenant in losing a few ships, 
and their own conduct had been still worse, in de- 
priving the commonwealth of the most excellent and 
valiant of all its generals. Yet amidst their present 
misery there was one slight glimpse of hope, that 
while Alcibiades survived, Athens could not be 
utterly undone. For he, who before was not con- 
tent to lead an inactive, though peaceable life, in 
exile, would not now, if his own affairs were upon 
any tolerable footing, sit still and see the insolence 
of the Lacedaemonians, and the madness of the thir- 
ty tyrants, without endeavouring at some remedy. 
Nor was it at all unnatural for the multitude to 
dream of such relief, since those thirty chiefs them- 
selves were so solicitous to inquire after Alcibiades, 
and gave so much attention to what he was doing 
and contriving. 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander, that the 
Lacedaemonians could never securely enjoy the em- 
pire of Greece till the Athenian democracy were ab- 
9oluteiy destroyed. And though the Athenians 
seemed at present to bear an oligarchy with some 
patience, yet Alcibiades, if he lived, would not suf- 
fer them long to submit to such a kind of govern- 
ment. Lysander, however, could not be prevailed 
upon by these arguments, until he received private 
orders from the magistrates of Sparta,* to get Alci- 
biades despatched ; whether it was that they dreaded 
his great capacity, and enterprising spirit, or whether 
it was done in complaisance to king Agis. Lysan-^ 
der then sent to Pharnabazus to desire him to put 
this order in execution ; and he appointed his bro- 

* The Sciftala was sent to him. 
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ther Magacus, an4 his uncle Susamithres, to manage 
the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided in a small village 
in Phrygia, having his mistress Timandra with him. 
One night he dreamed that he was attired iu«his 
mistress's habit,* and that as she held him in her 
arms, she dressed his head, and painted his face like 
a woman's. Others say, he dreamed that Magacus 
cut off his head and burned his body; and we are 
told, that it was but a little before his death that he 
had this vision. Be that as it may, those that were 
sent to assassinate him, not daring to enter his house, 
surrounded it, and set it on fire. As soon as he 
perceived it, he got together large quantities of 
clothes and hangings, and threw them upon the fire 
to choke it ; then having wrapped his robe about his 
left hand, and taking his sword in his right, he sallied 
through the fire, and got safe out before the stuff 
which he bad thrown upon it could catch the flame. 
At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, not one 
of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter 
him hand to hand; but standing at a distance, they 
pierced him with their darts and arrows. Thus 
fell Alcibiades. ' The barbarians retiring after he 
was slain, Timandra wrapped the body in. her own 
robes,t and buried it as decently and honourably as 
her circumstances would allow. 

Timandra is said to have been mother to the fa- 
mous Lais,- commonly called the Corinthian, though 
Lais was brought a captive from Hyccard&, a little 
town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the manner 

* Alcibiades had dreamed that Timandra attired him in her own 
habit. 

f She buried him in a to«rn called Melissa; and we learn from 
Athenaeos (in'Deipnosoph,) that the monument remained to his lime, 
for ke himself saw it. The emperor Adrian, in memory of so great 
a man, caused his statue of Pekvian marble to be set up thereon, 
and ordered a bull to be sacrificed to him annualJj. 
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of Alcihiades's death, yet differ about the cause* 
They tell us, that catastrophe is not to be iipput^d 
to Phaniabazus, or Lysaiider, or the Lacedaeino- 
jiians; but that Alcibiades having corrupted a young 
iiroman of a uoble family, in that country, ^^nd keep* 
ing her in his house, her brothers), incensed at the 
injury, set fire, in the night, to the housie in which 
he lived, and upon his breaking through the flames, 
killed him in the manner we have related.* 



CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 

The family <^ the Marcii afforded Rome many 
illustrious patricians. Of this house was Ancus 
Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by his daugh- 
ter; as were also Ptiblius aud Quintus Marcius, 
Di^ho supplied Rome with plenty of the begt water. 
Oensorinus, too, who was twice appointed Censor 
by the people of Rome, and who procured a law 
4hat no man should ever bear that office twice aftef- 
wards, had the same pedigree. 

Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, was bvougbt 
up by his mother in her widowhood ; and from him 
it appeared, that the loss of a father, though at- 

* Epfaorus the historian, as he is cited bj Diodoms Siculas 
^lib. xiv.) give9 an accoapi; of his death, quite different from tbose 
recited by Plutarch. He says, that Alcibiades having discovered 
the design of Cyrus the younger to take up arms, informed Phar« 
nftb«fiis of It, and desired that h« lAight cany the nev9 to^the 
king ; but Pharnabazus envying him that honour, sent a copfidant 
9f his owp, and took all the merit to himself. Alcibiades '^nspect- 
. ing the matter, went to Paphlagonifl, and sought to profw^ Coom 
the governor letters of credence to the king; which PtocnflAawDS 
iiod:^staii4tng, hii»d people to murder him. He wa9 ^teii^ in <tbe 
fortieth year of his Ofpe. 
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tended with other disadvabtagee, is no hinderance td 
a maa's improving m virtue aiul attaining to a disttnw 
guisbed excelleDce ; though bad men sometimes al* 
lege it as an excuse for their corrupt lives. On the 
other hand, th^ same Marcius became witness to the ' 
Jtrntb of that maxim, that if a generous and noble 
nature be not thoroughly formed by discipline, it 
will shoot forth "many bad qualities along with the 
good, as the richest soil, if not cultivated, produces 
the rankest weeds. His undaunted courage and 
firmness of mind excited him to many great actions,, 
and carried him through tbem with honour. But, 
at the same time, the violence of his passions^ his 
spirit of contention and excessive obstinacy, reik^ 
dered him untractable and disagreeable in convert 
sation. So that those very persons who saw with 
admiration his soul unshaken with f^asures, toils,; 
and riches, and allowed him to be possessed of the 
virtues of temperance, justice, and fortitude, yet ini 
the councils and affairs of state, could not endure his 
imperious temper, and that savage manner, whidb 
was too h£iughty for a republic. Indeed, there is no 
other advantage tO be had from a liberal education, 
equal to that of polishing and softening oqr nature 
by ireason and discipline ; for that produces an evto* 
ness of behaviour, and banishes from our manners 
all extremes. There is this, however, to be said, 
that in those times military abilities were deemed byr 
the Romans the highest excellence, insomuch that 
the term which they use for virtue in general, wa& 
applied by them to valour in particular. ^ 

Marcius, for his part, bad a more than ordinary 
inclination for war, and therefore from a child began 
to handle his weapons. As he thought that arti- 
ficial arms avail but little, unless those with which 
nature has supplied us be well improved and kept) 
ready for use, he so prepared himself by exercise 
for every kind of combat, that while his limbs were 
active and nimble enough for pursuing, such was his. 
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force and weight in wrestling and in grappling wttli 
the enemy, that none could easily get clear of him; 
Those therefore that bad any contest with him for 
the prize of courage and valour, though they failed 
of success, flattered themselves with imputing it to 
his invincible sti'ength, which nothing could resist or 
fatigue. 

He made his first ^campaign wRen he was very 
young,* when Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, 
was driven from the throne, and after many battles, 
fought with bad success, was now venturing all upon 
the last throw. Most of the people of Latium^ and 
many other states of Italy, were now assisting And 
marching towards Rome, to re-establish' him,! not 
through any regard they had for Tarquin, but for 
fear and envy of the Romans, whose growing great- 
ness they were desirous to check. A battle ensu^V 
with various turns of fortune^ Marcius distingviisbed 
himself that day in sight of the dictator; for seeing 
a Roman pushed down at a small distance from him, 
he hastened to his help, and standing before him, he 
engaged his adversary and slew him. When the 
dispute was decided in favour of the Romans, the 
general presented Marcius, among the first, with an 
oaken crown .f This is the reward which their 
custom assigns to the man who saves the life of a 
citizen; either because they honoured the oak for 
the sake of the Arcadians, whom the oracle called 
acorn eaters ; or because an oaken branch is most 
easy to be had, be the scene of action where it will ; 

* In the first year of the seveDtj-first Olympiad, the two hun- 
dred and fifty-eighth of Rome, four hundred ajid ninety- third 
before the Christian asra. 

f The civic crown was the foundation of many privileges. ' He 
who had once obtained it, had a right to wear it always. When 
he appeared at the public spectacles, the senators rose up to do 
him honour. He was placed near their bench ; and his father, and 
grandfather by the father's side, were entitled to the same privi- 
leges. Here was an encouragement to merit, which cost the public 
nothing, and yet was productive of many great effects. 
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or because tbey think it most suitable to take a 
crown for him who is the means of saving a citizen, 
from the tree which is sacred to Jupiter, the protec- 
tor of cities. Besides, the oak bears more and fairer 
fruit than any tree that grows wild, and is the 
strongest of those that are cultivated in plantations. 
It afforded the first ages both food and drink by its 
acorns and honey; and supplied men with birds 
and other creatures for dainties, as it produced the 
misletoe, pf which birdlime is made,* 

Castor and Pollux are said to' have appeared in 
that battle, and, with their horses dropping sweat, to 
have been seen soon after in the foruniy announcing 
the victory near the £»untain, where the temple now 
stands. Hence also it is said, that the fifteenth of 
Jiily,t being the day on which that victory was 
ginned, is consecrated to those sons of Jupiter. 

It generally happens, that when men of small am- 
bition are very early distinguished by the voice of 
fame, their thirst of honour is soon quenched and 
their desires satiated : whereas deep and soKd minds 
are improved and brightened by marks of distinction, 
which serve, as a brisk gale, to drive them forward 
in the pursuit of glory. They do not so much think 
that tbey have received a reward, as that they have 
given a pledge, which would make them blush to 
fall short of the expectations of the public, and there^ 
fore they endeavour by their actions to exceed them. 
Marcius bad a soul of this frame. He was always 
. endeavouring to excel himself, and meditating some 
exploit which might set him in a new light, adding 
achievement to achievement, and spoils to spoils; 
therefore, the latter generals under whom he served, 

* It does not any where appear that the ancients made use of 
the oak in shlp-boilding : how much nobler an encomiam might aa 
English historian afford that tree than Platarch has been able to 
give it ! 

f By the great disorder of the Roman calendar, the fifteenth of 
Jaly then fell upon the twenty-fourth of our October. 
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were always striving to; outdo the former io th« ho- 
nours they paid him, and in the tokens of their 
esteem. The Romans at that time were engaged io 
several wars, and fou^t many battles* and.thiens 
was not one that Marcius returned from without 
some honorary crown, some ennobliog diatinctiou. 
The. end which others proposed in their acts of va- 
lour was glory; but he pursued glory becausie the 
acquisition of it delighted his mother. For when 
she was witness to the applauses he received, when 
she saw him crowded, when she embraced him with 
tears of joy, then it was that be reckoned himdeif 9t 
the height of honour and felicity. Epaminondas 
(they tell us) had the same sentiments, and declared 
it the chief happiness of fais life, that his father and 
mother lived to see the generalship he exerted md 
the victory he won at Leuctra. He had tlie sati8fii<>- 
tion, indeed, to see both his parents l^ice in his 
success, and partake of his good fortune ; but only 
the mother of Marcius, Volumnia, was bving, and 
therefore holding himself obliged to pay her all thait 
duty which would have beloi^ed to his father, over 
and above what was due to herself, he tbiMigbt he 
could never sufficiently express his tenderness and 
respect. He even married in compliance with ber 
desire and request, and after his wife had borne Ura 
children, still lived in the same house with his 
mother. 

At the time when the reputation and interest 
which his virtue had procured him in Rome was 
very great, the senate, taking the part of the richer 
sort of citizens, were at variance with the common 
people, who were used by their creditors with inr 
tolerable cruelty. Those that had something con- 
siderable were stripped of their goods, which were 
eitber detained for security, or sold ; and those that 
had nothing were dragged into prison, and there 
bound .with fetters, though their bodies were full of 
wounds, and worn out with fighting for their coua- 
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try* The last expedition they were engaged in was 
agaiiiBt the Sabtaes, on which occasion their rich 
(^editors vproniaed to treat them with more lenity, 
aad» in pursaaiice of a decree of the senate, M. Va- 
lerius the Consul was guarantee of that promise. 
But when they had cheerfully undei^one the fatigues 
of that war, and were returned victorious, and yet 
found that the usurers made themrUO abatemeiit, and 
that the senate pretended to remember nothing of 
that agreement, but wuthout any sort of concern saw 
then dragged to prison, and their goods seked upon 
as formerly, then they filled the city with tumukand 
sedition. 

The enemy, apprized of these intestine foroik^ in- 
vaded . the Roman territories, and laid them waste 
with fire and sword. And when the consuls called 
upon such as were able to bear arms to give in tbdr 
names, not a man took any notice of it. Something 
was then to be done; but the magistrates differed in 
their opinions. Some Uiought the poor should bare 
^ little indu%ence, and tfa^t the extreme rigour of 
the law ought to be softened. Others declared ilIk 
soluteiy against that proposal, and partieulartjr 
M arcius. Not that he thought the money a matter 
of great consequence, but he considered this speci- 
men of the people's insolence as an attempt to sub- 
vert the laws, and the forerunner of fertfaer disorders, 
which it became a wise government timely to re« 
strain and suppress. 

The senate assembled several times within the 
space of a few days, and debated this point ; but as 
they came to no conclusion, on a sudden the com*^ 
monalty rose one and all, and encouraging each 
otherythey left the city, and withdrew to the hill now 
called Sacred, near the river Anio, but.without com^ 
mitting any violence or other act of sedition. Only 
as they went along, they loudly complained, "That 
it was now a great while since the rich had driven 
them from their habitations ; that Italy would any 
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where supply them with air and water, and a place 
of burial ; and that Rome, if they stayed in it, would 
afibrd them no other privilege, unless it were such, 
<to bleed and die in fighting ifor their wealthy op- 
pressors." • - 

The senate was then alarmed, and froin the oldest 
men of their body selected the most moderate and 
popular to treat with the people. At the head of 
them was Menenius Agrippa, who after much en- 
treaty addressed to them, and nmny arguments in 
defence of the senate, concluded his discourse with 
this celebrated fable. ^* The members of the human 
body once mutinied against the belly, and accused 
it of lying idle and useless, while they were all 
labouring and toiling to satisfy its appetites ; but the 
belly only laughed at their simplicity, who knew not 
that though it received all the nourishment into 
itself, it prepared and distributed it'again to all parts 
of the body. Just so; my fellow-citizeps, said he, 
stands^ the case between the senate and you. For 
their necessary counsels, and acts of government; 
are productive of advantage to you all, and distri- 
bute their salutary influence amongst the whole 
people." 

After this they were reconciled to the senate, 
having demanded and obtained the privilege of ap- 
pointing five men,* to defend their rights on all oc- 
casions. These are called tribunes of the people. 
The first that were elected, were Junius Brutuis,t 

* The tribunes were at first five in number ; bnt a f^w years 
after five more were added. Before the people left the Mons Saeer^ 
thej passed a law, by which the persons of the tribunes were 
made sacred. Their sole function was to interpose in all grievances 
offered the plebeians by their superiors. This interposing was 
called intercession and was performed by standing up and pro- 
nouncing the single word FetQ^ I forbid it. They had their seats 
placed at the door of the senate, and were never admitted into it, 
but when the consuls called them to ask their opinion upon some 
affair that concerned the interests of the people. 

f The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius, and because 
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add Sicbitts Vellutusi the leaders of the secesmon. 
When the breach was thus made up, the plebeiaus 
soon came to be enrolled as soldiers, and readily 
obeyed the orders of the consuls relative to the war. 
As for Marctns, though he was far from being pleased 
at the advantages which the people had gained, as it 
was a lessening of the authority of the patricians, 
and though he found a considerable part of the no*- 
bility of his opinion, yet he exhorted them not to be 
backward wherever the interest of their country was 
concerned, but to show themselves superior to the 
commonalty rather in virtue than in power. 

Gorioli was the capital of the country of the 
Volscians, with whom the Romans were at war. 
And as it was besieged, by the consul Cominius, the 
rest of the Yolscians were much alarmed ; and asr 
sembled to succour it, intending to give the Romans 
battle under the walls, and to attack them on both 
sidea. .But after Cominius bad divided bis forces^ 
and with part went to meet .the Yolscians witibout, 
who were marching against him, leaving Tttos Lar- 
tius, an illustrious Roman, with the other ^part, to 
carry on the siege, the inhabitants of CorioH de- 
spised the body that were left, and sallied.out to 
fight them. The Romans at first were obliged to 

g've ground, and were driven to their entrenchments, 
ut Marcius with a small party flew to their assk^tr 
ance, killed the foremost of the ^aemy, and stopping 
the rest in their career, with a loud voice called the 
Romans back. For he was (what Cato wanted a 
soldier to be) not only dreadful for the thunderof his 
arm, but of voice too, and had .an aspect which 
struck his adversaries with terror and dismay. 
Many Romans then crowding about him, and being 
ready to second him, the enemy retired in confusion. 



Liicius Junius Brutus was famed for delivering his country from 
the tyrannic yoke of the kings, he also assumed the surname of 
Brutus^ which exposed him to a great deal of ridicule. 
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Nor wa9 be satisfied with makiii(ftbem retire; he 
pressed .hard upcm their rear^ and porsded tbem 
quite up to the gates^ There he perceived diat bis 
men discontinued the purstnt, by reasoa of the 
shower of arrows which fell from the walls^ and tbiit 
none of them had any thoughts of nisbing along 
with the fugitives into the city, which was filled with 
warlike pepple, who were all under arms: neverthe- 
less, be exhorted and encouraged them to press for- 
ward^ crying out, ** That fortune had opened the 
gates rather to the victors than to the vanquished/' 
But as few were willing to follow him, he hnkt 
through the enemy, and pushed into the town with 
the crowd, no one at first daring to oppose him« or 
even to look him in the face. But when he cast bis 
eyes around, and saw so small a number within the 
walls, whose service be could make use of in that 
dangerous enterprise, and that friends and toes were 
mixed together, he summoned all his force, and per* 
formed the most incredible exploits^ whether you 
consider his heroic strength, his amazing agility, or 
his bold and daring spirit ; for be overpowered all 
that Were in bis way, forcing some to seek refuge in 
the farthest corners of the town, and otbers to give 
out and throw down their arms ; which affi>fded 
Lartius an oppcMrtuoity to faring in the rest of the 
Romans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell to 
plundering, which Marcius h^hly resented ; crying 
out, '' That it was a shame for them to run about 
after plunder, or, under pretence of collecting the 
spoils, to get out of the way of danger, while the 
consul and the Romans under his command were, 
perhaps, engaged with the enemy." As there were 
not many that listened to what he said, he put him- 
self at the head of such as ofiered to follow him, 
and took the route which he knew would lead him 
to the consul's army ; sometimes pressing his small 
party to'hasten their march, and conjuring them not 
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fo 8iifer their ardour to cool, and somedmes beg- 
{dng of the god« that the battle might not be over 
before he arrived, but that he might have his share 
ia tlie glorious toils and dangers of his countrymen. 

It was customary with the Romans of that age, 
when they were drawn up in order of battle, and 
tMdy to take up their shields and gird their garments 
abourt them, to m^ake a. nuncupative will, naming 
fiach 1m heir, in the presaice of three or four wit- 
pesifes. While the soldiers were thus employeil,! 
and the enemy in sight, Marcius came up. Some 
w^e startled at his first af^arance, covered aa he 
was with blood and sweat. Bnt when he ran cheer- 
fidly up to the consul, took him by the hand, and 
told him that Corioli was taken, the consul clasped 
him to his heart: and those who heard the news of 
tha;t success, and those who did but guess at it, were 
greatly animated, and with shouts demanded to be led 
on to the combat. Marcius inquired of Cominius in 
what manner the enemy's army was drawn up, and 
where th^r best troops were posted. Being an* 
«r wared, that the Antiates who were placed in the 
centre, were supposed to be the bravest and most 
wai^like, *^ I beg it of you, then," said Marcius, ^^ as 
a favour, that you will place me direetly opposite to 
them." And the consul, admiring his spint, readily 
granted his request. 

When the battle was begun with the throwing of 
spears, Marcius advanced before the rest, and 
charged the centre of the Volscians with sO much 
fury, that it was soon broken. Nevertheless, the 
wings attempted to surround him ; and the consul, 
alarmed for him, sent to his assistance a select band 
which he had near his own person. A sharp con* 
flict then ensued about Marcius, and a great carnage 
wats quickly made; but the Romans pressed the 
enemy with so much vigour that they put them to 
flight. And when they were going upon the pur* 
sjiit^ they be^ed of Marcius, now almost weighed 
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down with wounds and fatigue, to retire to the 
camp. But he answered, '' That it was not for con- 
querors to be tired," and so joined him in prose- 
cuting the victory. The whole army of the Voiscians 
was defeated, great numbers killed, and many made 
prisoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the consul, and 
the army being assembled, Cominius mounted the 
rostrum ; and having in the first place returned due 
thanks to the gods for such extraordinary success, 
addressed himself to Marcius. He began with a 
detail of his gallant actions, of which he had himself 
been partly an eye-witness, and which had partly 
been related to him by Lartius. Then out of the 
great quantity of treasure, the many horses and 
prisoners they had taken, he ordered him to take a 
t^itb, before any distribution was made to the rest, 
beside making him a present of a fine horse with 
noble trappings, as a revrard for bis valour; 

The army received this speech with great ap- 
plause; and Marcius^ stepping forward, said, ''That 
he accepted of the horse, and was happy in the con- 
sul's approbation ; but as for the rest, be considered 
it rather as a pecuniary reward than as a mark of 
honour, and therefore desired to be excused, being 
satisfied with his single share of the booty. One 
favour only in particular," continued he, ** 1 desire, 
and beg 1 may be indulged in. I have a friend 
among the Voiscians, bound with me in the sacred 
rites of hospitality, and a man of virtue and honour. 
He is now among the prisoners, and from easy and 
opulent circumstances reduced to servitude. Of the 
many misfortunes under which he labours, I should 
be glad to rescue him from one, which is that of 
being sold as a slave." 

These words of Marcius were followed with still 
louder acclamations ; his conquering the temptations 
of money being more admired than the valour he had 
exerted in battle. For even those who before re- 
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gatded hU superior honours with envy and jealousy, 
now thought him worthy of great things because he 
had greatly declined them, and were more struck 
with that virtue which led him to despise such ex- 
traordinary advantages, than with the merit which 
claimed them. Indeed, the right use of riches is 
more commendable than that of anns ; and not to 
desire them at all^ more glorious than to use them 
well. 

When the acclamations were over, and the multi- 
tude silent again, Cominius subjoined, ** You can- 
not, indeed, my fellow-soldiers, force these gifts of 
yours upon a person so firmly resolved to refuse 
them ; let hr then give him what it is not in his power 
to decline, let us pass a vote that he be called 
CoRiOLAKus, if his gallant behaviour at Corioli has 
not already bestowed that name upon him.'' Hence 
came his third name of Coriolanus, By which it 
appears that Caius was the proper name ; that the 
second name, Marcius, was that of the family; and 
that the third Roman appellative was a peculiar note 
of distinction, given afterwards on account of some 
particular act of fortune, or signature, or virtue of 
him that bore it. Thus among the Greeks additional 
names were given to some on account of their 
achiei^ements, ^sSoter, the preserver^ and CallinicuSf 
the victorious ; to others, for something remarkable 
in their persons, as Physcon^ the gore-bellied^ and' 
Gripus^ the eagle-nosed; or for their good qualities, 
z^ Muergetes^ the benefactor^ and Philadelphus, the 
kind brot?ier ; or their good fortune, as Eud€Bmony 
the prosper om, a name given to the second prince of 
the family of the Batti. Several princes also have 
had satirical names bestowed upon them : Antigonus 
(for instance) was called Doson^ the man that will 
give to^morroWi and Ptolomy was styled Lamyras^ 
the buffoon. But appellations of this last sort were 
used with greater latitude among the Romans. One 
of the Metelli was distinguished by the name of I>ia- 
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€(wimlU9f because he went a loog time wUb a baa- 
dage» wbick covered aa ulcer he had id his forehead: 
and another they called Celer^ because with acirpris- 
mjg celerity he eutertaioed them with a funeral show 
qf gfeadiaJtors^ a few days after his fiitbar's death* la 
our times^ too, so«ie of the Romans receive their names 
from the circumstances of their birth; w that of 
ProculuSp if bwn when their fathers are in a distant 
country ; and that of PosthumuSj if bora after their 
£9^ther's death ; and when twind come into the world, 
a^d ooe of them dies at the birth, the survivor is 
Q9)lled Vajpiseu^ Nances are also appropriated op 
account ef bodily imperfections; for amongat then» 
we find not only Sylla, the red^ and Niger y tke black; 
hut even Cacus^ the hlind^ and Claudiiust tke lame; 
apch persons by this custom being wisely taught, not 
to considi^r blie^lness or any other bodily misfortune 
ai$ a reproach or disgrace, but to answer to appella- 
tkni» of that kind as their proper names. But this 
point might hare been insisted upon with greater 
propriety in another place. 

Wb^n the war was over» the demagogues stirred 
up another sedition. And as there was no new cause 
of disquiet or ii\jury done the people* they made use 
G|f the mischiefs which were the necessary conse- 
quence of the former troubles and dissensions, as a 
handle i^ainst the patricians. For the greatest part 
of the ground being left uncultivated and unsown, and 
the war not permitting them to bring in bread corn 
from other countries, there was an extreme scarcity 
in Rome.* The factious oratora then seeing that 
corn was not brought to market, and that if the 
market could be supplied, the commonalty had but 
little money to buy with, slanderously asserted, that 

« The popple withdrew to the sacred mount soon aCter the att* 
tumnal equinox, and the reconciliatien with the patricians did not 
take place until the winter solstice^ so that the seed-time wa& lost. 
And the Roman faetors, who were sent to buy corn in other countries^ 
were very noMiGoefisiuK 
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the rich had caused the famine out of a spirit of re- 
veoge. 

At this juncture there arrived ambassadors from 
the people of Velitrae, who offered to surrender their 
city to the Romans^ and desired to have a number of 
new inhabitants to replenish it ; a pestilential distem- 
per having committed such ravages there, that scarce 
the tenth part of the inhabitants remained. The sen- 
sible part of the Romans thought this pressing ne- 
cessity of Yelitrse a seasonable and advantageous 
thing for Rorne^ as it would lessen the scarcity of 
provisions. They hoped, moreover, that the sedition 
would subside, if the city were purged of the trouble- 
some part of the people, who most readily took fire 
at the harangues of their orators, and who were as 
dangerous to the state as so many superfluous and 
morbid humours ajre to the body. Such as these, 
therefore, the consuls singled out for the colony, 
and pitched upon others to serve in the war against 
the Volscians, contriving it so that employment 
abroad might still the intestine tumults, and believ- 
ing, that when rich and poor, plebeians and patri- 
cians, came to bear arras together again, to be in the 
same camp, and to meet the same dangers, they 
would be disposed to treat each other with niore 
gentleness and candour. 

But the restless tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, op- 
posed both these designs, crying out, that (he coasiils 
disguised a most inhuman act under the plausible 
term of a colony ; for inhuman it certainly was, to 
tbrow the poor citizens into a devouring gulf, by 
sending them to a place where the air was infected, 
and where noisome carcases lay above ground^ where 
also they wopld be at the disposal of a sjtrange and 
cruel deity. ^And as if it were not sufficient to de- 
stroy some by famine, and to expose others to the 
plague, they involved them also into a needless war, 
that no kind of calamity might be wanting to com- 

VOJL. 11. M 
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plete the raiu of the city, because it refused to con* 
tinue in slavery to the rich. 

The people, irritated by these speeches, neither 
obeyed the summons to be enKsted for the war, nor 
could be brought to approve the order to go and 
people Velitrae. "While Ae senate vrere in doubt 
vehat step they should take, Marcius,now not a little 
elated by the honours he had received, by the sense 
of his own great abiGties, and by the deference that 
was paid him by the principal persons in the state, 
Stood foremost in opposition to the tribtmes. iHie 
tolony, therefore, was sent out, heavy fines being set 
upon such as refused to go. But as they declared 
absolutely against serving in the war, Marcius mus- 
teted up nis own clients, and as many volunteet*9 as 
he could procure, and with these made an inroad 
into Jbe territories of the Antiates. There he found 
pJenty of com, and a great number of cattle and 
slaves, no part of wliich he reserved to himself, but 
led his troops back to Rome, loaded with the rich 
booty. The rest of the citizens then repenting of 
their obstinacy, and envying Ibose who had got such 
a quantity of provisions, looked upon Marcius with 
an evil eye, not being able to endure the iiicrease of 
his power and honour, which they considered as ris- 
ing on the ruins of the people. 

Soon arfler,* Marcius stood for the consulship; 
on which occasion the commonalty began to relent, 
being sensible what a shame it would be to reject 
tod affroirt a man of his family and virtue, and ihat 
too after he had done so many signal services to the 
public. It was the custom for those who were can- 
didates for such an high office to solicit and caress 
the people in the/cwtiwi, and, at those times, to he 

_ * It was the next year, being the tlurd of the jieTentj-secund 
'Olynipiadj four hundred and eighty-eight years before the Christian 
«ra. 
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clad in a loose gown without the time; whether Ihat 
humble dress was thought more suitable for aupt 
pliants, or whether it was for the conyenienoe of 
showing their wounds, as so many tokens of yaloun 
For it was not from any suspicion the citizens thea 
had of bribery, that they required the candidates tQ 
appear before them uogirt and without any ql(M$e 
garooenty when they came to b^ their votes.; since 
it was much later than this, and indeed many ages 
after, that buying and selling stole in, and money 
came to be a means of gaining an election* Theo 
corrupti<Mi reaching also the tribunals and the 
camps, arms were subdued by money, and th^ comf- 
monwealth was chiaaged into a monarchy. It was 
a shrewd saying, whoever said it, ^^ That the mam 
who first ruined the Roman people w^s he vrha first 
gave diem treats and gratuities." But diis misdiif^ 
ere)^ secretly and gradually is, and did not sh^^w 
Its face in Rome for a considerable time. For wtr 
know pot who it was that first, bribed its citizens or its 
judgep; but it is said, that in Athens, the first qiAH 
who corrupted a tribunal, was Anytss, the 3on ^ 
Anthymion, when he was tried for treason in df^liveiv 
leg up the fort of Pylos,"*^ at the latter end of the 
Peloponnesian war; a time when the golden i^e 
reigned Iq the Roman courts in all its simplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius showed the wouads aod 
scars he had received in the many glorious battleis he 
had fought for seventeen years succcsssirely, the 
people were struck with reveceiice for his virtue^ and 
agreed to choose him consul But when the day ^ 
election came, and lie was conducted with gfeit 
pomp into the Cafnjms Martius by the saiate in ^ 
body, all the patricians acting with mi^re zeal anii 
vigour 4:han ever had been kiiown on the like Qc^ar 

♦ The translation of 1758, has the name of this fort With a French 
termination, Piflcy which is a clear prodf Ifeat the Oreek was n^ 
consulted. 
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sion ; the comiuons then altered their ttiinds, and 
their kindness was turned into envy and indignation. 
The nnalignity of these passions was farther assisted 
by the fear they entertained, that if a man so strongly 
attached to the interests of the senate, and so much 
respected by the nobility, should attain the consul- 
ship, he might utterly deprive the people of their 
liberty. Influenced by these considerations, they 
rejected Marcius, and appointed others to that office. 
The senate took this extremely ill, considering it as 
an affront rather intended against them. than against 
Marcius. As for Marcius, he resented that treat- 
ment highly, indulging his irascible passions upon a 
supposition, that they have something great and ex- 
alted in them ; and wanting a due mixture of gravity 
and mildness, which are the chief political virtues, 
and the fruits of reason and education, lie did not 
consider, that the man who applies himself to public 
business, and undertakes to converse with rocDi 
should, above all things, avoid that overbearing aus- 
terity ^ which (as Plato says) is always the cawpastion 
of solitude^ and cultivate in his heart the patience 
which some people so much deride. Marcius, then, 
h^g plain and artless, but rigid and inflexible 
^^thal, was persuaded, that to vanquish opposition 
Nwas the highest attainment of a gallant spirit. He 
never dreamed that such obstinacy is rather the effect 
of the ircmkhess and effeminacy of a distempered 
mind, which breaks out in violent passions, like so 
many tumours ; and therefore he went away in great 
disorder, and full of rancour against the. people. 
Such of the young nobility as were most distiu- 
guishl^ by the pride of birth and greatness of spirit, 
who had always been wonderfully taken with Mar- 
cius, and then unluckily happened to attend him, in- 
flamed his rebutment, by expressing their own grief 
and iudignaitioii. For he was their leader in every ex- 
peditiiby and their instructor in the art of war : be it 
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was who inspirerl thetn with a truly virtuous emula- 
tion, and taught theui to rejoice in their own success, 
without envying the exploits of others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread-corn, 
was brought to Rome, being partly bought up in 
Italy, and partly a present from Geloii, king of Sy- 
racuse. The aspect of affairs appeared now to be 
enc^ouraging ; and it was hoped, that the intestine 
broils would cease with the scarcity^ The senate, 
therefore, being immediately assembled, the people 
stood in crowds without, waiting- for the issue of their, 
deliberations. They expected, that the market-rates 
for the corn that was bought would be moderate, 
and that a distribution of that which was a gift would 
be made gratis; for there were some who proposed, 
that the senate should dispose of it in that mander. 
But Marcitts stood up, and severely censured those 
that spoke in favour of the commonalty, calling them 
demagogues and^ traitors to the nobility*. He said, 
** They nourished to their own great prejudice the 
pernicious seeds of boldness and petulance, which 
had been sown among the populace, when they 
should rather have nipped them in the bud,, and not 
have suffered the plebeians to strengthen themselves 
with the tribunitial power. That the people were 
now become formidable, gaining whatever point they, 
pleased, and not doing any one thing against their 
inclination ; so that living in a sort of anarchy, they 
would no longer obey the consuls, nor acknowledge 
any superiors but those whom they called their own 
magistrates. That the senators who advised that 
distributions should be made in the manner of the 
Greeks, whose government was entirely demdcra-, 
tical, were effecting the ruin of the constitution, ,by 
encouraging the insolence of the rabble. For that 
they would not suppose they received such, favours 
for the campaign which they had refused Jo make, or 
for the secessions by which they had deserted their 
country, or for the caliinmies whicb they had coun« 
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tetmtieed against the senate : but, (contiqued he,) they 
will think that we yield to them through fear, and 
grant them such indulgences by way of flattery ; and 
ais they will expect to find us always so complaisant, 
there will be no end to their disobedience, no period 
to their tnrbulent and seditious practices. It would, 
therefore^ be perfect iimdness to ta)ce such a step. 
Najr, if we ^r6 wise, we shall entirely abolish the 
tril^nes' office^* wliich has made ciphers of the 
consuls, and divided the city in such a manner, that 
it is no longer one as formerly^ but broken into two 
pdrts> which will never knit again, or cease to Vex 
and harass each other with all the evils of discord."! 
Marcius, haranguing to this purpose, insphred the 
young senators and almost all the men of fortune 
with his own enthusiasm ; and they cried out that 
he was the only tnan in Rome who had a spirit aboTe 
the meanness of flattery and submission : yet some 
of the aged senators foresaw the ic^onsequence, and 
Oppoi^ed his measures. In fact, the issue was unfor- 
tunate. For the tribunes who Were present^ when 
they saw that Marcius would have a majority of 
voices, ran out to the people, loudly calling upon 
them to stand by their own magistrates and give 
their best assistance. An assembly then was held 
in a tumultuary manner, in which the speeches of 
Marcius were recited, and the plebeians in their 
iViry bs^d thoughts of breaking in upon the equate. 
The tribunes pointed their rage against Marcius in 
particular, by impeaching him in form, and sent for 
him to make his defence. But as he spumed the 
messengers, they went themselves, attended by the 
abdiles, to bring him by force, and began to lay 

* The tribunes had lately procured a law, which ma^de It penal 
to kitferrupt them whea they were speaking ta the people^ 

f Plutarch has omitted the most aggravating passage in Corio- 
lanos's sp^ejph,* wherein he proposed the holding up the price of 
bread -corn as high as ever, to keep the people in dependance and 
subjection. 
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hamls on bieoL Upon thia the patriciaoa stood up 
for biin« drove off the tribuoes, and beat the asdiles; 
till ni^bt coDkttg on brcdke off the quarrel* Early 
next morning, the oooavVft observing that 1^ peoplciiii 
Qow extreoiely ioednaed,, floeked from all quartmra 
kito the fisrwn; and dreading what migbt be the: 
consequence to the city, hastily convened the aenataw 
aad nwiTed^ ^' That they should coosidlep how with 
kind words and feyourable vesoiations they might 
bring the commons to temper; for that this waa not 
a time to display theic ambition, nor would it h^ 
prudent to pwsne disputes aboiut the poait af honour 
at a critical and dangerous juncture^ which required 
the greatest moderation and delicacy of conduct.*^ 
As the ms^ority agreed to the motion, they went out 
to confer with the people, and used their best eUf^ 
dearoors to pacify them, coolly refotii^ ealuinmefl^ 
and modestly, thoi^h not withoul some degree of 
sharpness, complaining of their behariour. As tor 
the price of bread^^orn and other provisions, they 
declared, there should be no difference between tham. 
Great part of the people were moved wiAh tins 
apipticatioB,. and it clearly appeared, by tteir candid 
attention, that they were ready to close with it 
Tb^i the tribunes stood up and said, '' That since 
the satiate acted with such moderation, the peo^ 
were not unwilling to make concessions in theb 
turn f' but they insisted that Marcius should eomn 
and answer to these articles : Wkethen' he had nat 
stirred vp the senate to the caafounding of all goveru/r 
metit^ a^ to the destrtHfing oj'tlie people's' privileges I 
Whether he had not refused to obey their summons? 
Whether he had not heatesL and otherleise maltreated 
the mdiks in the forum: and by these means (so far 
as in /urn lay) levied war^ and brofight the citizens to 
sheath their swords in each other's bosom? These 
things they said with a design, ei^er to humble 
Marcius, by making him submit to entreat the peo* 
pie's clemency, which was much against his haughty 
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temper; or, if he followed his native bent, to draw 
him to make the breach incurable. The latter they 
were in hopes of, and the rather because they knew 
the man well. He stood as if he would have made 
bis defence, and the people waited in silence for what 
be had to say. But when, instead of the submissive 
language that was expected, he began with an ag- 
gravating boldness, and rather accused the commons, 
than defended himself; when with the tone of his 
voice and the fierceness of his looks, he expressed 
an intrepidity bordering upon insolence and con- 
tempt, th^y lost all patience; and Sicinius, the bold- 
est of the tribunes, after a short consultation with 
his colleagues, pronounced openly, that the tribunes 
condemned Marcius to die. He then ordered the 
asdiles to take him immediately up to the top of the 
Tarpeian rock, and throw him down the precipice. 
However, when they came to lay hands on him, the 
action appeared horrible even to many of the ple- 
beians. The patricians, shocked and astonished, 
ran with great outcries to his assistance, and got 
Marcius in the midst of them, some interposing to 
keep off the arrest, and others stretching out their 
hands in supplication to the multitude : but no re- 
gard was paid to words and entreaties amidst such 
disorder and confusion, until the friends and relations 
of the tribunes perceiving it would be impossible to 
carry off Marcius and punish him capitally, without 
first spilling much patrician blood, persuaded them 
to alter the cruel and unprecedented part of the 
sentence; not to use violence in the affair, or put 
bim to death without form of trials but to refer all 
to the people's determination in full assembly. 

Sicinius, then a little mollified, asked the patri- 
cians " What they meant by taking Marcius out of 
the hands of the people, who were resolved to punish 
him?" To whjch they replied by another question, 
■^ What do you mean by thus dragging one of the 
worthiest men in Rome, without trial, to a barbarous 
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and illegal execution ?** '* If that be all, (said Sici- 
ai»s,) you shall no longer have a pretence for your 
jqiiarrels and factious behaviour to the people:* for 
they grant you what you desire ; the man shall have 
his t^al. And as for you, Marcius, we cite you to 
appear tjbe third inarkct-day, and satisfy the citizens 
of your inuocence, if you can ; for then by their suf- 
frages your affair will be decided." The patricians 
were content with this compromise; and thinking 
jthemselves happy in carrying Marcius off, they retired. 
Meanwhile, beforie the third market-nay, which 
was a considerable space, for the Romans hold their 
markets every ninth da^, and thence call thein Num* 
difUBy war broke out with the Antiates,"* which, be- 
cause it was like to be of some continuance, gave 
them hopes of evading the judgment, since there 
would be time for the people to become more tract- 
able, to moderate their anger, or perhaps let it en^^ 
tirely evaporate in the business of that expedition. 
But they soon made peace with the Antiates, and 
returned : whereupon, the fears of the senate were 
renewed, and they often met to consider how things 
might be so managed, that they should neither give 
up Marcius, nor leave room for the tribunes to throw 
the people into new disorders. On this occasion, 
Appius Claudius, who was the most violent adver- 
sary the commons had, declared, " That the senate 
would betray and ruin themselves, and absolutely 
destroy the constitution, if they should once suffer 
the plebeians to assume a power of suffrage against 
the patricians." But the oldest and most popular 
of the senators! were of opinion, ** That the people, 
instead of behaving with more harshness and seve- 



♦ Advice was suddenly brought to Rome, thaf the jpeople of 
Antium had seized and confiscated the ships belonging to Gelon's 
ambassadors in their return to Sicily, and had even. imprisoned the 
ambassadors. Hereupon they took up arms to chastise (he Antiates, 
but they submitted and made satijffaction. 

f Valerius was at the head of these. He insisted also at large 
on the horrible consequences of a civil war. 
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rtty, would become ould and gentle,, if that power 
were indulged tbem ; since they did not de^seibe 
senate, but rathef thought themselves despised by 
it ; and the prerogative of judging would be such aa 
honour to them, that they would be perfectly satisi- 
fied, and immediately lay aside all resaartment." 

Marctus, then seeing the senate perplexed between^ 
their regard for htn^ and fear of the people, asked the 
tribunes^ ^^ What they accused him ofr and upon 
what charge he was to be tried beiSMre the people?" 
Being told, ^' That he would be tried £6r treason 
against the commonwealth, ia designing to set biB»* 
9elf up as a tyrant \'* '' Let me go then, (said he^) to 
the peof^ and make my defence ; I refuse no towok 
of trial, nor aay kind of punishm«it» if I be found 
guilty. Only all^e no other crime against me» imd 
do not impose upon the senate.'' The tribunes 
agreed to these conditions, and promised that the 
cause should turn upon this one point. 

But the first thing they did, after the peojple weare 
assembled, was to compel them to give their ¥oices 
by tribes,t and not by centuries ; thus contriving that 
the meanest and most seditious part of the popnlaeet 
and those who had no regard to justice or honpmr, 
might outvote such as had borne arms, <^ were of 

' * It was ncrver knowp that any penwn wiio affected to set Yumt 
self up tjcant, joiaed with the nobility agunst the people^ hat. on 
the contraiy conspired with the people against the nobility. ^^ Be- 
sides,** said he^ in his defence, ^^ it was to save these citizens, that 
I haire received the wonndsyonsee : let the tribunes show, if they 
f Iff) bow suich actions are consistent witii the treacherous iB^gjas 
tbejc lay to my charge." 

•f • From the reign of Servius TuUios^ the voices had been alwajv 
gathered by centuries. The consuls were for keeping up the an- 
cient custom, being well apprised that they could save Coriolanus^ 
if the voices were reckoned by centuries, of which the knights «nd 
%he wealthiest of the citizens made the majority, beipg pretty suite 
of ninety-eight out of a hundred and seyenty-ttwee. But the artiai 
tribunes, alleging that, in an affair relating to the rights of the 
people, every citizen's vote ought to have its due weight, w^SSMtmat 
^7 any means consent, to let the voices be collected ottherwla^ than 
by tribes. 
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some fortune and char^ieter. In thenejct place, they 
passed by the charge of bis affecting the sovereignty, 
because they conid not prove it, and, instead of it^ 
repeated Mrhat Marcius sometime before bad said in 
the senate, againat lowering the price of corn, and 
for abolishing the tribunitial power. And they added 
fo the ifnpeachtnent a new article, namely, his not 
bridging into the public treasury the spoils ho bad 
taken in the country of the Antiates, but dividing 
tfaem among the soldiers*"* This last accusaticm ia 
said. to have discomposed Marcius more than all the 
rest ; for it was what be did not expect, and he could 
not immediately think of an answer that would satisfy 
the commonalty ; the praises he bestowed upon those 
who made that campa%n with biro, serving only to 
raise an outcry against him from the majority, who 
were hot concerned in it. At last, when they camo 
to vote, he was condc^sined by a majority of three 
tribes, and the penalty to be inflicted upon him waa 
perpetual banishment. 

After the sentence was [N'onounced the people 
were more elated, and went off in greater transpbrta 
than they ever did on account of a victory in the field ; 
the senate, on the other hand, were in the greatest 
distress, and repented that they had not run the last 
risk, rather than suffer the people to possess theoH 
selves of so much power, and use it in so insolent a 
manner. There was no need then to look upon 
their dress, or any other mark of distinction, to know 
which was a plebeian and which a patrician ; the mwi 
that exulted, was a plebeian ; and the man that waa 
dejected, a patrician^ 

* ^ This,'^ said the tribune Deckis, ^^ is a plain proof of his evil 
designs: with the public money he secured to himself creadvi^ 
and guards, and supporters of his intended usurpation. Let htm 
makf) it appear that be had power to dispose of tys boot j without 
violating the laws. Let him answer to this one article, wUhoull 
dazzling us with the splendid show of his crowns and scars, or using 
any other arts to blind the assembly." 
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Marcfiis alone was unmoved^ and unhambted* 
Still lofty in his port and firm in his cmintenance, he 
appeared not to be sorry for himself, and to be the 
only one of the nobility that was not. This air of 
fortitude was not, however, the effect of reason or 
moderation, but the man was buoyed up by anger 
and indignation. And this, though the vulgar know 
it not, has its rise from grief, which when it catches 
flame, is turned to anger, and then bids adieu to all 
feebleness and dejection. Hence, the angry man is 
courageous, just as he who has a fever is hot^ the 
mind being upon the stretch and in a violent agita- 
tion. His subsequent behaviour soon showed that 
be. was thus affected. For having returned to his 
own house, and embraced his mother and his wife, 
who lamented their fate with the weakness of wo- 
men, h^ exhorted them to bea^ it with patience, 
and then hastened to one of the city-gates, being 
e^ooducted. by the patricians in a body. Thus he 
quitted Rome, without asking or receiving aught at 
ady man's hand ; m)d took with him only three or 
four clients. He spent a few days in a solitary man- 
ner at some of his farms near the city, agitated with 
a thousand different thoughts, such as his anger 
suggested ; in which he did not propose any advan- 
t^e to himself, but conisidered only how he might 
satisfy his revenge against the Romans. At last he 
determined to spirit up a cruel war against them from 
some neighbouring nation ; and for this purpose to 
apply first to the Volscians, whom he knew to be 
yet strong both in men and money, and whom he 
supposed to be rather exasperated and provoked to 
farther conflicts, than absolutely subdued. 

There was then a person at Antiuni, Tullus Aufi- 
dius by name,* highly distinguished among the Yol- 

* LAvj and Dionysias of Haltcaniassas call him Tullas Attius ; 
mnd with them an anonymous MS. agrees. Aufidius^ howeyer, which 
is very near the Bodleian reading, has a Latin soond, and probably 
was what Plutarch meant to write* 
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scians, by his wealth, his valour, and noble birth. 
Marciiis was very sensible, that of all the Romans, 
himself was the man whom TtiUus most hated. For, 
excited by ambition and emulation,, as young war- 
riors usually are, they had in several engagements 
encountered each other with menaces, and bold de- 
.fiauces, and thus had added personal enmity to the 
hatred which reigned between the two nations. But 
notwithstanding all this, considering the great gene- 
rosity of Tullus, and knowing that he was more de- 
sirous than any of the Volscians, of an opportunity 
to return upon the Romans part of the evils his 
country had suffered, he took a method which 
strongly confirms that saying of the poet, 

Stem Wrath, bow strong thy sway ! though lifers the forfeit. 
Thy promise must be gained* 

For, putting himself in such clothes and habiliments 
as were most likely to prevent his being known, like 
Ulysses, 

He stole into the hostile town. 

It was evening when he entered, and though many 
people met him in the streets, not one of them knew 
him. He passed therefore on to the house of Tul- 
lus, where he got in undiscovered, and having di- 
rectly made up to the fii;^-place,* he seated himself 
without saying a word, covering his face, and re- 
maining in a composed posture. The people of the 
house were very much surprised ; yet they did not 
venture to disturb him, for there was something of 
dignity both in his person and his silence ; but they 
went and related the strange adventure to Tullus, 
who was then at supper. Tullus, upon this, rose 
from table, and coming to Coriolanus, asked him 
fVbo he WM^ and upon what business he was come? 

* The fire-place, having the domestic gods in it, was esteemed 
sacred ; and therefore all suppliants resorted to it, as to an as^rlum^ 
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Coriolanos, uncDvering his face, paosed aivhile, and 
then thas addressed him : '* If thon dost not yet 
know n^e, Tollns, bnt distrostest tiiy own eyes, I 
most of necessity be my own aeeusw* I am Cmns 
Marcius, who have brought so many cdamities upon 
ihe Volscians, and bear the additional name of 
Coriolanns, which will not snflfer me to deny that 
imputation, were I disposed to it For all the Ut- 
bours and dangers I have nndei^ne, I have no otbtf 
Teward left but that appellation, which distinguishes 
my enmity to your nation, and which cannirt indeed 
he taken from me. Of every thing else I am de- 
prived by the envy and outrage of the pec^le, on the 
one hand, and the cowardice and treachery of Ihe 
magistrates and those of my own order, on the other. 
Thus driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant to 
thy household gods ; not for shelter and protection, 
for why should I come hither, if I were afraid of 
death ? but for vengeance against those who have 
expelled me, which, methinks, I begin to. take, t^ 
putting myself into thy hands. If, therefore, thou 
art disposed to attack the enemy, come on, brave 
Tnllus, avail thyself of my misfortnoes ; let- my 
personal distress be the common happiness of the 
volscians. You may be assured, I shall fight much 
better for you than I have fought against yoci, be- 
cause they who know perfecUy the sU^e of the 
enemy's affairs are much more capable of annoying 
them, than such as do not know them. But if moa 
hast given up all thoughts of war, I neither desirBto 
live, nor is it fit for thee to preserve a person who cf 
old has been thine enemy, and now is not lAile to 
do thee any sort of service.* 

TuUus, delighted with Ifiis address, gave him his 
band, and ^ Rtse,^ said be, '* Marcius, and teke 
courage. The present you thus make of yonrsdf is 
inestimable; and you may assure yourself that the 
Yolscians will not be un^atefol.'* Then he enter- 
tained him at his table with great kindness ; and the 
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irext and the folio wiog days they consulted together 
about the war. 

Rome was then in great confusion, by reason of 
the animosity of the nobility against the commons, 
which was considerably heightened by the late con^ 
demnation of Marcius* Many prodigies were also 
annooncedby private persons, as well as by the 
priests and diviners. One of which was as follows : 
Titos Latinus,* a man of no high rank, but of great 
modesty and candour, not addicted to superstition^ 
nrach less to vain pretences to what is extraordinary, 
had this dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared to 
him, and ordered him to tell the senate. That they 
hadpnvtded him a very bad and ill^iavaured leader 
qfthe dxxnte m the sacred procession. When he had 
seen this vision, he said, he paid but little regard to 
it at first. It was presented a second and a third 
time, and he neglected it: whereupon he had the 
onhappiness to see his son sicken atid die, and he 
himself was suddenly struck in such a manner, as to 
lose the use of his limbs. These particulars he re* 
lafted in the senate-house, being carried -on his couch 
for that purpose. And he had no sooner made an 
end, than he perceived, as they tell us, his strength 
reh7rn,and rose up and walked home without help. 

The senate were much 'sarprised, and made a 
strict inquiry into the aflfair ; the result of which was, 
that a certain houseiiolder had dtflivered up one of 
his sftaves, wfco had been goilty of some offence, to 
his *otfaer 'Servants, with an order to whip him through 
tSie market-place, and then put him to death. While 
tfcey were executing this order, and scourging the 
wretch, who writhed bimself, through the violence of 
paSn, into various postnres,t ihe procession happened 

*• Livy edte him Thus Atirihis. 

i- Aoo^rding to Dlonysias «•£ HttMtwmawuSy fhe nasfer Iwd 
^ven orden Oiat ithe sli»e.«lMHtkl be pnstshed «t tihe besd of tiit 
procession, to majk£ tlie ignoniny the more notorious ; wJbieh was 
a still greater affront to ttie deity in whose honour the proces&ion 
was led up. 
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to come up. Many of the people that composed it 
were fired with indignation, for the sight was ex-* 
cessively disagreeable and shocking to humanity ; 
yet nobody gave him the least assistance; only 
curses and execrations were vented against the man 
who punished with so much cruelty. For in those 
times they treated their slaves with great modera- 
tion, and this was natural, because they worked 
and even eat with them. It was deemed a great 
punishment for a slave who had committed a fault to 
take up tliat piece of wood with which thiey sup- 
ported the thill of a waggon, and carry it round 
the neighbourhood. For be tbat was thus exposed 
to the derision of the family and other inhabitants of 
the place, entirely lost his credit, and was styled 
Furdfer; the Romans calling that piece of timber 
furca^ which the Greeks call hypostates^ that is, a 
supporter. 

When Latinus had given the senate an account of 
his dream^ and they doubted who this ill-favoured 
and bad leader of the dance might be, the excessive 
severity of the punishment put some of them in miod 
of the slave wiio was whipped through the market- 
place, and. afterwards put to death. All the priests 
agreeing that he must be the person meant, his mas- 
ter had a heavy fine laid upon hira, and the proces- 
sion and games were exhibited anew in honour of 
Jupiter. Hence it appears, that Numa's religious 
institutions in general are very wise, and that this in 
particular is highly conducive to the purposes of 
piety, namely, that when the magistrates or priests 
are employed in any sacred ceremony, a herald goes 
before, and proclaims aloud, Hoc age, i. e. be aiten^ 
five to this; hereby commanding every body to re- 
gard the solemn acts of religion, and not to suffer 
any business or avocation to intervene and disturb 
them; as well knowing, that men's attention, es- 
pecially in what concerns the worship of the gods, 
IS seldom fixed, but by a sort of violence and con- 
straint. 
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Biafians bj^g^ ^p^^ tbeir ^amnipes, tfjieir pi^p^ea- 
^m^ and ^jo^es : they do it foi: v^y sqijaU maitt^fi^. 
If qh^ of ^e Wi^fes that draw '^be cb^ic^ ^^\lf^ 
T.^ma, in whkb are placed tba images c^ |be gods, 
heippened ta stnrAhle, or ff the qbaKioteoir Jtpvojk t^^ 
r^p$ in his left hand ; tl^e wb^e proci^i^n ^Mfaa to 
be repeated. And in later lagjeis tb^y J^aye sVfc 
about one saci*£ce thirty several tiwes, on ^cqrant 
of some defect or inau^icious appeaiea^ce itn. lU 
.Such reverence have the Romans paid ]to the Sai?* 
pireme Being. 

Meantime Mvciusand TuUus beldsecr^ confer^ 
eaces with the priucipaX Vokcians, in ^bich l^egr 
exb<^ed tbeoi to begin the war, while Roipe wa3 
tarn in piec^s^ with fa^^ous disputes ; bi|t a sense qi 
jbimyjQT restraijE^ some of them from breaking the 
trace which was concluded for two years* The> 
Rapajis, however^ furj;^bed them with a preface 
for it, having, through some suspicioB or fisds^ 
suggestion, caused projelamatioa to be made at oti^e 
of th^ public shows or gam^Sr that all the Volsci^p 
abould quit the town t^for^ suns^. Some sa|F^ )t 
wa3 a stratagem contrived by Marcius, who suborD/^d 
a person to go to the consuls, and accuse the V at* 
scians of a design to attack the Remaps daring the 
games, and to set fire to tbe city. Tfa^ pr9cljp^mar 
tion exasperated the whole Yolscian nation against 
the Romans; aud TuUus, greatly agg^vating th^ 
affront,* at last persuaded Jljiem to send to Rame to 
demand that the laiuls and eiUes wbiish had been 
taken from them in the ^ar should be restoired* 
Tbe senate having heard what the ambassadors hftd 
to say, answered with indignation, *' that the Vol- 

♦ ^^We alone," said he, ^^of att the different nations now 19 
Rome, are not thought worthy to see the games. We alone, \fS^ 
the profiinest wretches and outlaws, are dViven from a public Iks* 
tival. 60, and tell tn all your cities aadvilla^es^ tile jdifitiagonbiiif 
mark t]i» &opian6 have put upo^n^ u9.^ 

VOL, II. .^ 
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sciatis might be the first to take up arms, but the Ro- 
mans would be the last to lay them down." Here- 
upoq, Tullus summoned a general assembly of his 
countrymen, whom he advised to send for Marcius» 
and forgetting ail past injuries, to rest satisfied that 
the service he Would do them, now their ally, would 
greatly exceed all the damage they had received 
froni him, while their enemy. 

M arcius accordingly was called in, and made an 
oration to the people ; who found that he knew how 
to speak as well as fight, and that he excelled iii ca- 

Eacity as well, as courage, and therefore they joined 
im in commission with Tullus. As he was afraid 
that the Volscians would spend much time in prepa- 
rations, and so lose a favourable opportunity for ac- 
tion, he left it to the magistrates and other principal 
persons in Antium to provide troops and whatever 
else was necessary, while he, without making any set 
levies, took a number of volunteers, and with them 
overran the Roman territories before any body ia 
Rome could expect it. There he made, so much 
booty, that the Volscians found it difficult to csCrry 
it ofiT, and consume it in the camp. But the great 
quantity of provisions he collected, and the dainage 
he did the enemy by committing such spoil, was the 
least part of the service in this expedition. The great 
point he had in view in the whole matter, was to in- 
crease the people's suspicions of the nobility. For, 
while he ravaged the whole country, he was very at- 
tentive to spare the lands of the patricians, and to 
tfie that nothing should be carried off from them. 
Hence, the ill opinion the two parties had of each 
otlier ; and consequently the troubles grew greater 
than ever ; the patricians accusing the plebeians of 
unjustly driving out one of the bravest men in Rome, 
' and the plebeians reproaching them with bringing 
Marcius upon them, to indulge their revenge, and 
with sittii^g secure spectators of whsct others suffered 
by the war, ^hile the war itself was {i guard to their 
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lands and subsistence. Marcius having thus effected 
liis purpose, and inspired the Volscians with courage, 
not only (o meet, but even to despise the enemy, drew 
off bis party without being molested. 

The Volscian forces assembled with great expe- 
dition and alacrity : and they appeared so consider- 
able, that it was thought proper to leave part to gar- 
rison their towns, while the rest marched against the 
Romans. Coriolanus leaving it in the option of 
Tullus which corps he would command, Tullus ob- 
served, that as his colleague was not at all inferior 
to himself in valour, and had hitherto fought with 
better success, he thought it most advisable for him 
to lead the army into the field, while himself stayed 
behind to provide for the defence of the towns, and 
to supply the troops that made the campaign with 
every thing necessary.* 

Marcius strengthened still more by this division of 
the command, marched first against Circeii,! a Ro- 
man colony ; and as it surrendered without resist- 
ance, he would not suffer it to be plundered. After 
this he laid waste the territories of the Latins, expect- 
ing that the Romans would hazard a battle for the 
Latins, who were their allies, and by frequent mes- 
sengers called upon them for assistance. But the 
commons of Rome showed no alacrity in the affair, 
and the consuls, whose office was almost expired, 
were not willing to run such a risk, and therefore re- 
jected the request of the Latins. Marcius then 
turned his arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, 

* It woald have been very imprudent in Tullus to have left Co- 
riolanus, who had been an enemy, and now might possibly be only 
a pretended friend, at the head of an army in the boweU of his 
country, while he was marching at the head of another against 
Rome. 

f For the right terminations of this, and other towns soon after 
mentioned, see Livy, book i}. c. 39. Plutarch calls the town Qr^ 
cmum. His error is much greater, when a little below he writes 
CTbeiSrVp instead of CluiUce, Sometimes too, the former translator 
makes a mistake where Plutarch had made none. 
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bad Bda, cities of Latium, which he took by assault ; 
;atnd because they made resistance, sold the inhabi- 
tants as slaves, and plundered their houses. At the 
same time he took particular care of such as volon- 
tarily came over to him ; and that they might not 
43ustain any damage against his will, he always ei^- 
camped at the greatest distance he could, and would 
not even touch upon their lands, if he could avoid it. 
Afterwards he took BoUae, which is little more 
than twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the 
9Word almost all that were of age to bear arms, and 
got much plunder. The rest of the Volscians, who 
were left as a safi^guard to the towns, had not patience 
to remain at home any longer, but ran with their 
weapons in their hands to Marcius, declaring that 
they knew no other leader or general but him. His 
name and his valour were renowned through Italy, 
All were astonished that one man's changing sides 
could make so prodigious an alteration in affairs. 

Nevertheless, there was nothing but disorder at 
Rome. The Romans refused to fight, and pasj^ed 
f heir time in cabals, seditious speeches, and mutual 
complaints ; until news was brought that Coriolaoqs 
bad laid siege to Lavinium, where the holy symbols 
of the gods of tlieir fathers were placed, and from 
whence they derived their original, that being the first 
city which Mne^s built. A wonderful and universal 
change of opinion then appeared among the people, 
and a very strange and absurd one among the patri- 
cians. The people were desirous to annul the sen- 
tence against Marcius, and to recal him to Rome, 
but the senate being assembled to delibera4;e on that 
point, finally rejected the proposition ; either out of 
a perverse humour of opposing whatever measure the 
people espoused, or perhaps unwilling that Coriola- 
nus should owe bis return to the favour of the people ; 
or else having conceived some resentment against 
him for harassing and distressing all the Romans, 
when he had been injured only by a part, and for 
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showing bknself an enemy to his country, in which 
he knew the most respectable body had both sym^ 
patbized with him, and shared in his ill-treatment: 
this resolution being announced to the commons,* it 
mt^ls not in their power to proceed to vote or to pass 
a. fafill ; for a previous decree of the seimte was ne<- 
cessary. 

At this news Goriolanus was still more exaspe- 
rated; so that, quitting the i^ege of Lavinium,t he 
marched with great fory towards Rome, and en^ 
camped only five miles from it, at the Fossib Cluilim. 
The sight of him caused great terror and confusionf,^ 
but for the present it appeased the sedition : for n^*- 
tfa^er magistrate nor senator durst any longer opp(%e 
tiie people's desire to recal him. When they saw 
the women running up and down tiie streets, and the 
supplications and tears of the aged men at the altars 
of the gods, when all courage and spirit were gone, 
aod salutary councils were no more ; then they ac* 
knowledged that the people were right in endeavour- 
ing to be reconciled to Goriolanus, and that the se- 
nate were under a great mistake, in beginning to in^ 
dui^ the passions of anger and revenge at a time 
wbaa they should have renounced them. All, there> 
foiie, agreed to send ambassadors to Goriolanus to 
oS& him liberty to return, and to entreat him to put; 
an end to the war. Those that went on the part of 
the senate, being all either relations or friends of 
Coriolanusi expected at the first interview much kind- 
ness from a man who was thus connected with them. 
But it happened quite otherwise; for, being con- 
du<eted through the Volscian ranks, they found him 
seated in council, with a number of great officers, 
and with ati insufferable appearance of pomp and 

* Perhaps the senate now refused to comply with the demands 
of the people, either to clear themselves from the suspicion of main« 
tainmg a correspondence with G>iiolaau{f9 or possibly out of thivt 
magnanimity which made the' Romans averse to peace^ when they 
were attended- with bad success in war. 

f He left a body of troops to continue the blockade*^ 
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severity. He bade them then declare their business, 
wHich they ^id in a very modest and humble manner, 
as became the state of their aifairs. 

When they had made an end of speaking, he an- 
swered them with much bitterness and high resent- 
ment of the injuries done him; and as general of the 
Volscians, he insisted *'That the Romans should 
restore all the cities and lands which they had taken 
in the former wars ; and that they should grant by 
decree the freedom of the city to the Volscians, as 
they had done to the Latins,; for that no lasting 
peace could be made between the two nations, but 
upon these just and equal conditions." He gave 
them thirty days to consider of them; and having 
dismissed the ambassadors, he immediately retired 
from the Roman territories. 

Several among the Volscians, who for a long time 
had envied his reputation, and been uneasy at the 
interest he had with the people, availed themselves 
of this circumstance to calumniate and reproach him. 
Tullus himself was of the number. Not that he had 
received any particular injury from Coriolanus; but 
he was led away by a passion too natural to man. 
It gave him pain to find his own glory obscured/ 
and himself entirely neglected by the Volscians, who 
looked upon Coriolanus as their supreme head, and 
thought that others might well be satisfied with that: 
portion of power and authority which he thought 
proper to allow them. Hence, secret hints were 
first given, and in their private cabals his enemies 
expressed their dissatisfaction, giving the narae::of 
treason to his retreat. For though be had not be- 
trayed their cities or armies, yet they said he had 
ti*aitarously given up time, by which these and all 
other things are both won and lost. He had allowed 
them a respite of no les$ than thirty days, knowing 
their affairs to be so embarrassed, that they wanted 
such a space to re-establish them. 

Coriolanus, however, did not spend those thirty 
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days idly. He harassed the enemy's allies/ laid 
waste their laiids, and took seven great and popi^* 
lo¥is cities in that interval. The Romans did not 
Tenture to send them any succours. They were as 
spiritless, and as little disposed to the war, as if their 
bodies had been relaxed and benuuibed with the 
palsy. 

When the term was expired, and Coriolanus i^e- 
turned with all his forces, they sent a second em- 
bassy, '' To entreat him to lay aside his resentment, 
to draw off the Volscians from their territories, and 
then to proceed as should seem most conducive to 
the advantage of both nations. For that the Ro- 
mans would not give up any thing through fear: but 
if he thought it reasonable diat the Volscians should 
be indulged in some particular points, they would 
be duly considered if they laid down their arms." 
Coriolanus replied, *' That as general of the Vol- 
scians, he would give them no answer ; but as one 
who was^ yet a citizen of Rome, he would advise and 
exhort them to entertain humble thoughts, and to 
come within three days with a ratification of the just 
conditions he had proposed. At the same time he 
assured them, that if their resolutions should be of a 
different nature, it would not be safe for them to 
come any more into his camp with empty words." 

The senate, having received the report of the am- 
bassadors, considered the commonwealth as ready 
to sink in the waves of a dreadful tempest, and there- 
fore cast the last, the sacred anchor ^ as it is called. 
They ordered all the priests of the gods, the ministers 
and guardians of the mysteries, and all that, by the 
ancient usa^e of their country, practised divination 
by the flight of birds, to go to Coriolanus, in their 
robes, with the ensigns which they bear in the du- 

* By this he prevented the allies of the Romans from assisting 
them, and guarded against the charge of treachery, which some of 
the Volscians were ready to bring against him. 
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ttes of tbei^ office, and exert their utmost endeaTOnrs 
t6 pensmade Mm to desist from the war, and then to 
tt'eat with his coimtrymen of articles of peace for the 
Yolsciahs. Wheli they came, he did indeed roucfa- 
saft to admit them into the camp, but showed them 
no other faYOttf, nor gave them a milder answer than 
the others had received; he bade them, in short, 
" either accept the former proposals, or prepaire for 

When the priests returned, the Romans resolved 
to keep close within the citv and to defend the walld; 
iMendmg only to repulse the enemy, should he at- 
Wck them, and placing tiieir chief hopes on the 
lU^cidents of time and fortune: for they knew of no 
]*esource within themselves: the city was full of 
trouble and confusion, terror, and unhappy presages. 
At lairt; something happened similar to what is often 
mentioned by Homer, but which men in general are 
little inclined to believe. For when, on occasion of 
any great and uncommon ^vent, he says, 

Pallas inspired that coansel ; 

and again, 

But some immortal power who rules the mind 
Changed their resolves ; 

and dbewhere, 

The thought spontaneous rising, 
Qr by some god inspired ■ 



They despise the poet, as if, for the sake bf at^- 
sard notions and incredible fables, be endeavoured 
to take away our liberty of will. A thing which 
Homar never dreamed of: for whatever happens in 
the ordinary course of things, and is the effect of 
reason and consideration, he often ascribes to our 
own pow^s ; as, 

My own great mind 

I then considted. 
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And ill another place, 

Achil 
iPerpli 

Once more, 



Achilles heard with grief; and various thoughts 
iPerplex'd his mighty mind. 



' But she in i^iii 



Tempted Belleropbon. The noble yotith 
With Wisdom's shield was arm'd* 

And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which 
require some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic 
movement, he never introduces the Deitv as depriv- 
ing man of freedom of will, but as movmg the wilK 
He does not represent the heavenly Power as pro- 
ducing the resolution, but ideas which lead to the 
resolution. The act, therefore, is by no means iu- 
Tolantary, since occasion only is given to free ope- 
rations, and confidence and good hope are super- 
added. For either the Supreme Being must be ex- 
duded from all causality and influence upon our 
actions, or it must be confessed that this is the only 
way in which he assists men and co-operates with 
them ; since it is not to be supposed that he fashions 
our corporeal organs, or directs the motions of our 
hands and feet to the purposes he designs, but that 
by certain motives and ideas which he su^ests, he 
either excites the active powers of the will, or else 
restrains them.* 

The Roman women were then dispersed in the 
several temples, but the greatest part and the most 
illustrious of the matrons made their supplications 
at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among the last 
was Valeria, the sister of the great Publicola, a per- 
son tvho had done the Romans the most considerr 
able Services both in peace and war. Publicola 
died some time before, as we have related in his 



* Plutarch represents the diyine assistance as a morftl iat^wnce^ 
previitliAg (n !C does prevaH) by rational motives. And the best 
Christian divines describe it in the same manner. 
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life; but Valeria still lived in the greatest esAeem ; 
for her life did honoar to ber high birth. This wo- 
man discerning, by some divine impulse, what would 
be the best expedient, rose and called upon the oUier 
matrons to attend her to the house of Yolumnia,* 
the mother of Coriolanus. When she entered, and 
found her sitting with her daughter-in-law, and with 
the childr^i of Goriolanus on her lap, she approached 
her with her female companions, and spoke to this 
effect: '' We address ourselves to yon, Volumnia and 
Virgilia, as wom^i to women, without any decree of 
the senate or order of the consuls. But our god, we 
believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it 
in our minds to apply to you, and to entreat yon to 
do a thing that will not only be salutary to us and 
the other citizens, but more glorious for you, if you 
hearken to us, than the reducing their fathers and 
husbands from mortal enmity to peace and friend- 
ship was to the daughters of the Sabines. Come 
then, go along with us to Coriolanus ; join your in- 
stances to ours; and give a true and honourable 
testimony to your country, that though she has re- 
ceived the greatest injuries from him, yet she has 
neither done nor resolved upon any thing against 
vou in her anger, but restores you safe into his 
hands, though perhaps she may not obtain any 
better terms to herself on that account." 

When Valeria had thus spoken, the rest of* the 
women joined her request. Volumnia gave them 
this answer: '* Besides the share which we have in 
the general calamity, we are, my friends, in parti- 
cular very unhappy; since Marcius is lost to us, his 
glory obscured, and his virtue gone ; since we be- 
hold him surrounded by the arms of the enemies of 
his country, not as their prisoner, but their com- 
mander. But it is still 'a greater misfortune to us, 

* Dionjsius of Halicarnassus and Livy call his mother Vetaria, 
and his ivife Volumnia. 
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if our country is become soweak as to have need to 
repose ber bopes upon us. For I know not whether 
be will have any regard for us, since he has had 
none for his country, which he used to prefer to his 
mother, to his wife and children. Take us, however, 
and make what use of us you please. Lead us to 
him. If we can do nothing else, we can expire at 
his feet in supplicating for Rome." 

She then took the children and Virgilia with her,* 
and went with the other matrons to the Volscian 
canip. The sight of them produced, even in the 
enemy, compassion and a reverential silence. Corio- 
lanus, who then happened to be seated upon the 
tribunal with his principal officers, seeing the wo- 
men approach, was greatly agitated and surprised. 
Nevertheless, he endeavoured to retain his wonted 
sternness and inexorable temper, though he per- 
ceived that his. wife was at the head of them. But 
unable to resist the emotions of affection, he could 
not suffer them to address him as he sat. He de- 
scended from the tribunal, and ran to meet them. 
First he embraced his mother for a considerable 
time, and afterwards his wife and children, neither 
refraining from tears nor any other instance of na- 
tural tenderness. 

When he had sufficiently indulged his passion, 
and perceived that his mother wanted to speak, he 
called the Volscian counsellors to him, and Volum- 
nia expressed herself to this purpose : " You see, 
my son, by our attire and miserable looks, and there- 
fore I may spare myself the trouble of declaring, to 
what condition your banishment has reduced us. 
Think with yourself whether we are not the most 
unhappy of women, when fortune has changed the 

* Valeria first gave advice of this design to the consnlsy who 
proposed it in the senate, where, after long debates, it was ap- 
proved of by the fathers. Then Vetaria, and the most illustrious 
of the Roman matrons, in chariots which the consuls had ordered 
to be got ready for them, took their way to the enemy's camp. 
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Spectacle that should have been the most pleasing 
in the world, into the most dreadful ; when Volum- 
nia beholds her son, and Virgilia her husband, en- 
camped in a hostile manner before the walls of his 
native city. And what to others is the greatest con- 
solation under misfortune and adversity, I mean 
prayer to the gods, to us is rendered impracticable; 
for we cannot at the same time beg victory for our 
country and your preservation, but what our worst 
enemies would imprecate on us as a curse, must of 
necessity be interwoven with our prayers. Yofir 
wife and children must either see their country 
perksh, or you. As to my own part, I will not live 
to see this war decided by fortune. If I cannot 
persuade you to prefer friendship and union to en- 
mity and its ruinous consequences, and so to become 
a benefactor to both sides, rather than the destruc- 
tion of one, you must take this along with you, and 
prepare to expect it, that you shall not advance 
against your country, without trampling upon the 
dead body of her that bore you. For it does not 
become me to wait for that day, when my son shall 
be either led captive by his fellow-citizens, or tri- 
udiph over Rome. If, indeed, I desired you to save 
your country by ruining the Volscians, I cotifess the 
case would be hard, and the choice difficult : for it 
would neither be honourable to destroy your coun- 
trymen, nor just to betray those who have placed 
their confidence in you. But what do we desire of 
yotr, more than deliverance from our own calamities? 
A deliverance which will be equally salutary to both 
parties,* but most to the honour of the Volscians, 
since it ^\\l appear that their superiority empowered 
them to grant us the greatejst of blessings, peace and 
friendship, while they themselves receive the same. 
If these take place, you will be acknowledged to 

* She begged a truce for a year, that in that time inea'sttr^s 
might be taken for settling a solid and lasting peace. 
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be the principal cause of tbem ; if they do not, you 
alone njust expect to bear the blame from both 
nations* And though the chance of war is i^n** 
certain^ yet it will be the certain everit of this, that 
if you conquer, you will be a destroying dempn tp 
your country ; if you are beaten, it will be clear that 
by indulging your resentment, you hdve plunged 
your friends and benefactors in the greatest of nqjs- 
fortunes." 

Coriolanus listened to his mother while she went 
on with her speech, without, saying the least word io 
her; and Volumnia, seeing him stand a longtime 
mute after she had left speaking, proc^ede<^ ag^in in 
this manner: ^' Why are you silent, my spn ? Is it an 
honour to yield every thing to anger ^nd resent- 
ment, and would it be a disgrace to yield to your 
mother in so important a petition ? Or does it be- 
come a great man to remember the injuries done hiiu, 
and would it not equally become a great aqd gopd 
man with the highest regard and reverence to keep 
in mind the benefits he has received from his pa- 
rents ? Surely you, of all men, should take care to 
be grateful, who have suffered so extremely by ingra- 
titude. And yet, though you have already severely 
punished your country, you have not m^de yopr 
mother the least return for her kindness. The most 
sacred ties both of nature and religion, without any 
other constraint, require that ypu should indulge me 
in this just and reasonable request; but if words 
pannot prevail, this only resource is left." When 
she had said this, she threw herself at his feet, to^ 
gether with his wife and children; upon which 
Oonolanos crying out, " O mother ! what is it you 
ha^4one?" raised her from the ground, and tenr 
deti^ly pressing her hand, continued, ''You have 
gakied a victory fortunate for your country, bjut 
ruinous to me.* I go, vanquished by you alone." 

t j{« weU jf<M:^S».W) that the Volsciayasi WQ^^ Qever forgUe him 
the IfMroMT-M 4U tbdir ^nej^^^* 
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Tb€o, after a short conference with his mother and 
wife in private, he sent them back to Rome, agree^ 
ably to their desire. Next morning he drew off the 
Volscians, who had not all the same sentiments of 
what had passed. Some blamed him ; others, whose 
inclinations were for peace, found no fault ; others 
again, though they disliked what was done, did not 
look upon Coriolanus as a bad man, but thought he 
was excusable in yielding to such powerful solici- 
tations. However, none presumed to contradict his 
orders, though they followed him rather out of 
veneration for his virtue, than regard to his authority. 
TTie sense of the dreadful and dangerous circum- 
stances which the Roman people had been in by 
reason of the war, never appeared so strong as when 
they were delivered from it. For no sooner did they 
perceive from the walls, that the Volscians were 
drawing off, than all the temples were opened and 
filled with persons crowned with garlands, and offer- 
ing sacrifice, as for some great victory. But in 
nothing was the public joy more evident than in the 
affectionate regard and honour which both the senate 
and people paid the women, whom they both con- 
sidered and declared the means of their preservation. 
Nevertheless, when the senate decreed * that what- 
ever they thought would contribute most to their 
glory and satisfaction, the consuls should take care 
to see it done, they only desired that a temple might 
be built to the Fortune of women, the expense of 
which they offered to defray themselves, requiring 
the commonwealth to be at no other charge than 
that of sacrifices, and such a solemn service as was 
suitable to the majesty of the gods. The senate, 
though they commended their generosity, ordered 
the temple and shrine to be erected at the public 
charge ;t but the women contributed their money 

* It was decreed that an encomiam of those matrons should be 
engraTen on a public monument. 

f It was erected in the Latin way, about four miles from.Rome^ 
oa the place where Veturia had overcome the obstinacy of bar son. 
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notwithstanding, and with it provided another image 
of the goddess, whieh the Komans report, when it 
was set up in the temple, to have uttered these words, 

O WOMEN ! MOST ACCEPTABLE TO THE GODS IS^HIS 
YOUR PIOUS GIFT. 

They fabulously report that this voice was re- 
peated twice, thus offering to our faith things that 
appear impossible. Indeed, we will not deny that 
images may have sweated, may have been covered 
with tears, and emitted drops like blood. For wood , 
and stone often contract a scurf and mouldiness, that 
produces moisture ; and they not only exhibit many 
difierent colours themselves, but receive variety of 
tinctures from the ambient air: at the same time 
there is no reason why the Deity may not make use 
of these signs to announce things to come. It is 
also very possible that a sound like that of a sigh or 
a groan may proceed from a statue, by the rupture 
or violent separation of some of the interior parts : 
but that an articulate voice slnd expression so clear, 
so full and perfect, should fall from a thing inanimate, 
is out of all the bounds of possibility. For neither 
the soul of man, nor even God himself, can utter vo- 
cal sounds, and pronounce word^, without an orga- 
nized body and parts fitted for utterance. Wherever 
then, history asserts such things, and bears us down 
with the testiinony of many credible witnesses, we 
must conclude that some impression not unlike that 
of sense, influenced the imagination, and produced 
the belief of a real sensation ; as in sleep we seem to 
hear what we hear not, and to see what we do not 
see. As for those persons, who are possessed with 
such a strong sense of religion, that they cannot 
reject any thing of this kind, they found their faith 
on the wonderful and incomprehensible power of 



Valeria, who had proposed so snccessfdl a deputatioQ, was the first 
priestess of this temple, which was much frequented by the Roman 
women. 
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God. For there is do mamier of resemblance be- 
tween him and a human being, either in his natnte, 
his wisdom, his power, or his operations. If, there- 
fore, he performs something which w^ cannot effect, 
and executes what with us is impo99ible, there is 
nothing in this contradictory to rea^op ; since, tbongh 
he far excels us in every thing, jet the dissknilitu4e 
and distance between him and us appears moi^t of 
all in the works which he hath wrought But much 
JmawUdge of things divine^ as Heraclitus affirms, 
escapes us through want of faith. 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, 
to Antium, TuUus, who both hated and feared him, 
resolved to assassinate him immediately ; being per- 
suaded, that if he missed this, be should not have 
fiuch another opportunity. First, therefore, he col- 
lected and prepared a number of accomplices, and 
then called upon Coriolanus to divest himself of his 
authority, and give an account of his conduct to the 
Volscians. Dreading the consequence of being re- 
duced to a private station, while Tullus, who had so 
great an interest with his countrymen, was in power, 
he made answer, that if the Volscians required it, he 
would give up his commission, and not otherwise, 
since he bad taken it at their common request ; but 
that he was ready to give an account of his beha- 
viour even then, if the citizens of Antium would have 
it so. Hereupon, they met in full assembly, and 
some of the orators that were prepared for it, en- 
deavoured to exasperate the populace against him. 
But when Coriolanus stood up, the violence of the 
tumult abated, and be had liberty to speak ; the best 
part of the people of Antium, and those that were 
most inclined to peace, appearing ready to hear him 
with candour, and to pass sentence with equity. 
TuUus was then afraid that he would make but too 
good a defence : for he was an eloquent man, ^nd the 
former advantages which he had procured the nation 
outweighed his present offence. Nay, the very im- 
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p^a^faoient was a dear proof of the greatness of the 
ben^ts he had conferred upon them. For they would 
never hat^e thought themselves injured in notcon^- 
quering Rome, if they had not been near taking it 
through his means. The conspirators, therefore, 
judged it prudent not to wait any longer, or to try 
the multitude; and the boldest of their faction^ cry- 
ir^ out that a traitor ought ndt to he heard,.or suf^ 
fered by the Volscians to act the tyrant, and refuse 
to lay down his authority, rushed* upon him in a 
body, and* killed him on the spot; not one that 
was present lifting a band to defend him. It was 
soon evid^t that this was not done with the gener^ 
approbation ; for they assembled from several cities^ 
to give bis body an honourable burial,f and adcM*ned 
his monument with arms and spoils^ as became a 
distinguished warrior and general. 

When the Romans were informed of his death, 
they showed no sign either of favour or resentment. 
Only they permitted the women, at their request, to 

* Dlonj«ius of Halicarnassus says, they stoned him to death; 

f They dressed him in his generaVs robes, and laid his corpse on 
a magnificent bier, which was carried by such young officers as 
were most distinguished for their martial exploits. Before him 
were borne the spoils he had taken from the enemy, the crowns he 
had^gaikied, and plans of the cities he had taken. In this order his 
body was laid on the pile, while several victims were slain in hoaoiil* 
to his memorjr. When the pile was consumed, they gathered up 
his ashes, which they interred on the spot, and erected a magnifi- 
cent monument there. Corlolanus was slain in the second year of 
the seventy-third Olympiad, in the two hundred and sixty-sixth year 
of Rome, and eight years after his first campaign. According t# 
this accent he died in the fiower of his age ; but Livy informs u8> 
from Fahius, a very ancient author, that he lived till he was very 
old : and that in the decliniB of life he was wont to say, that *^ A 
statJe of exilie wafs always uncomfortable, but more so to an old man 
than to Imother.'' : We camiot, hower4»r, think that Coriolanus gr6w 
old among the Volscians. Had he done so,)his cpu^seb woiild 
have preserved them from ruin ; and, after TuUus was slain, he 
would have restored' their affairs, and have got thtm admitted to 
the rights and privileges of Roman citizens, in the s|me manner ak 
the Latins. ' 

VOL. If. O 
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go into monnuDg for ten months, as they ased to do 
for ^ father, a son, or a brother ; this being the long- 
est term for mourning allowed by NMma Pompilius, 
as we have mentioned in his Life. 

The Yolscian affairs soon wanted the abilities of 
Marcius. For^ first of all, in a dispute which thej 
had with the ^qtti, their friends and allies, which 
of the two nations should give a general to their 
armies, they proceeded to blows, and a number were 
killed and wounded ; and afterwards coming to a 
battle with the Romans, in which they were defeated, 
and Tullus, together with the flower of their army, 
slain, they were forced to accept of very disgracrful 
conditions of peace, by which they were reduced to 
the obedience of Rorne^ and obliged to accept of 
such terms as the conquerors would allow them. 



ALCIBIADES and CORIOLANUS 
COMPARED. 

Haying now given a detail of all the actions of 
thase two great men that we thought worthy to be 
known and remembered, we may perceive at one 
glance that as to their military exploits the balance 
is nearly even. For both gave extraordinary proofs 
of courage as soldiers, and of prudence and capacity 
0B commanders in chief: though perhaps some may 
think Alcibiades the more complete general, on ac- 
count of his many successful expeditions at sea as 
well as land. But this is common toboth, that what 
they had the command, and fought in person, the 
affairs of their country infallibly prospered, and ad 
infallibly declined, when they went over to the 
enemy. 
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As to their behaviour iu point of ^^verara^nt, if 
the liceotiousness of Alcibiades, and his compliances 
with the humour of the populace, were abhorred by 
the wise and sober parted the Athenians; the proud 
and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, sind his ex- 
cessive attachment to the patricians, were eqijis^lly 
detested by the Roman people* In this rospect, 
therefore, neither of them is to be coiKimended ; 
though he that avails himself of popular arts, and 
shows too much indulgence, is less blameable thaa 
be who, to avoid the imputation of obSjequipusnei$3, 
treats the people with severity. It is, indeed, a dish 
grace to attain to power by flattering them ; but oo 
the other hand, to pursue it by acts of insolepceand 
oppression, is not only shameful, but unjust. 

That Goriolanus had an openness and simplicity 
of manners is a point beyond dispute, whilst Alci* 
biades was crafty and dark in the proceedings of his 
administration. The latter has been most blamed 
for the trick which he put upon the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors, as Thucydides tells us, and by which 
he renewed the war. Yet this stroke of policy, 
though it plunged Athens again in war, rendered the 
alliance with the Mautineans and Argives, which 
was brought about by Alcibiades, much stronger 
and more, respectable. But was not Goriolanus 
chargeable with a falsity too, when, as Dionysius 
informs us, he stirred up the Romans against the 
Volscians, by loading the latter with an infamous 
calomny, when they went to see the public gaioes ? 
The cause, too, makes this action the more criminal : 
for it was not by ambition or a rival spirit in politics 
that he was influenced, as Alcibiades v^as ; but he 
did it to gratify his anger, a possum which, as Dion 
says, is ever migrateful to its votaries. By this 
means they disturbed all Italy, and in his quarrel 
with his country destroyed many cities which had 
never done him any injury. Alcibiades, indeed, was 
the author of many evils to the Athenians, but was 
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easily reconciled to them, when he fobnd that they 
repented. Nay, when he was driven a second time 
into exile, he could not bear with patience the blun- 
ders committed by the new generals, nor see with in- 
difference the dangers to which they were exposed ; 
but observed the same conduct which Aristides is so 
highly extolled for with respect to Themistocles; 
He went in person to those generals, who, he knew, 
were not his friends, and showed them what steps it 
was proper for them to take. Whereas €orio1anus 
directed his revenge against the whole common* 
wealth, though he had not been injured by the whole, 
but the b^st and most respectable part both suffered 
and sympathized with him. And afterwards, when 
the Romans endeavoured to make satisfaction for 
that single grievance by many embassies and much 
submission, he was not in the least.pacified or won ; 
but showed himself determined to prosecute a cruel 
war^ not in order to procure his return to his native 
country, but to conquer and to ruin it It may, in- 
deed, be granted, that there was this difference in 
the case: Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, 
when the Spartans, who both feared and hated him, 
intended to despatch him privately. But it was not 
so honourable in Coriolanus to desert the Volscians, 
who bad treated him with the utmost kindness, ap-^ 
pointed him general with full authority, and reposed 
in him the highest confidence : very different in this 
respect from Alcibiades, who was abused, to their 
own j)urposes, rather than employed and trusted by 
the Lacedaemonians ; and who, after having been 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at last 
obliged to put himself in the hands of Tissaphernes^ 
But, perhaps, he made his court to the Persian* ili 

* For he prevented Tissaphernes from assisting the Spartans with 
all his forces. Thus he served the Athenians and the Persians at 
the same time. For it was undoubtedly the interest of the Persians 
to preserve the two leading powers of Greece in a condition to annoy 
eaek other 3 ^and, in the mean time, to reap th« advantage themselves. 
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iocder to prevent the utter rain of his country,* to 
. which he was desirous to return. 

History informs us, that Alcibiades often took 
bribes, which he lavished again with equal discredit 
upon his vicious pleasures; while Coriolanus refused 
to receive even what the generals he served under 
would have given him with honour. Hence the be- 
haviour of the latter was the more detested by the 
people in the disputes about debts ; since it was not 
with a view to advantage, but out of contempt and 
by way of insult, as they thought, that he bore so 
hard upon them. 

Aritipater, in one of his epistles, where he speaks 
of the death of Aristotle the philosopher, tells us, 
** That great man, besides his other extraordinary 
talents, had the art of insinuating himself into the 
affections of those he conversed with." For want 
of this talent, the great actions and virtues of Corio- 
Janus were odious even to those who received the 
benefit of them, and who, notwithstanding, could 
iK>t endure that austerity wJddi^ as Plato says, is the 
€&mpanion of solitude. But as Alcibiades, on the 
other hand, knew how to treat those with whom he 
conversed with an engaging civility, it is no wonder 
if the glory of his exploits flourished in the favour 
and honourable r^ard of mankind, since his very 
faults had sometimes their grace and elegance. 
Hence it was, that though his conduct was often 
very pi^ejudicial to Athens, yet he was frequently 
appointed commander in chief; while Coriol^niis, 
after many great achievements, with the best prer 
tensions, sued for the consulship, and lost it. The 
former deserved to be hated by his countrymen, and 
was not ; the latter was not belovpd, though ^t the 
same time he was admired. 

We should, moreover, consider, that Cpriolanus^ 
performed no considerable services, while he com- 
manded the armies of his country, though for the 
enemy against his cQuqlry be didj but that Alci^ 
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blades, both as a soldier and a general, did great 
things for the Athenians. When amongst bis fellow- 
citizens, Alcibiades \vas superior to all the attempts 
of his enemies, though their calumnies prevailed 
against him in his absence; \vhereas Coriolamis was 
condemned by the Romans, though present to de- 
fend himself; and at length killed by the Volscians, 
against all rights, indeed, whether human or divine: 
nevertheless, he afforded them a colour for what they 
did, by granting that peace to the entreaties of the 
women, which he had refused to the application of* 
the ambassadors; by that means leaving the enmity 
between the two nations, and the grounds of the war 
entire, and losing a very favourable opportunity for 
the Volscians. For surely he would not have drawn 
off the forces without the consent of those that com- 
mitted them to his conduct, if he had sufficiently re- 
garded his duty to them. 

But if, without tonsidering the Volscians in the 
least, he consulted his resentment only in stirring up 
the war, and put a period to it again when that was 
satisfied, he should not have spared his country on 
his mother's account, but have spared her with it ; 
for both his mother and wife made a part of his na- 
tive city which he was besieging. But ii\humanly 
to reject the application and entreaties of the am- 
bassadors, and the petition of the priests, and then 
to consent to a retreat in favour of his mother, was 
not doing honour to his mother, but bringing disgrace 
upon his country ; since, as if it was not worthy to 
be saved for its own sake, it appeared to be saved 
only in compassion to a woman« For the favbur 
was invidious, and so far from being engaging, that, 
in fact, it savoured of cruelty, and consequently was 
unacceptable to both parties. He retired without 
being won by the supplications of those he was at 
war with, and without consent of those for whom' he 
undertook it. The cause of all which was, the aus- 
terity of his manners, his arrogance and inflexibility 
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of mind, things hateful enough to the people at all 
times ; but, i?vhen united with ambition, savage and 
intolerable. Persons of bis temper, as if they had 
no need of honours, neglect to ingratiate themselves 
"With the multitude, and yet are excessively chagrined 
when those ai:e denied them. It is true, neither Mer 
telfus, nor Aristides, iioi* Eparainondas, were pliant 
to ihel people's humodr, or could submit to flatted 
them ; but then they had a thorough Conffempt of 
every thing that the people could either give or take 
away; and when they were banished, or, op any 
other occasion, miscarried in the sufirages, or were 
co^dfemned in large fines, they nourished no anger 
against their ungrateful countrymen, but were satier- 
fied with their repentance, and reconciled to them 
at their request. And, surely, he who is sparitig id 
his assiduities to the people, can but with an ill grace 
think of revenging any slight he may suffer: for ex^- 
treme resentment, in case of disappointnieot in a 
pursuit of honour, must be the effect of an Extreme 
desire of it. 

Alcibiades, for his part, readfly acknowledged; 
that he was charmed with honours, and that hk wad 
very uneasy at being neglected; and therefore he 
endeavoured to recommend himself to those he had 
to do with, by every engaging art. But the pride of 
Coriolanus would not permit him to make his court 
to those who were capable of conferring honourft 
upon hitn ; and at the same time his ambition filled 
him with regret and indignation when they passed 
him by. This, then, is the blameable part of his 
character; all the rest is ^reat and glorious, fn 
point of temperance and disregard of riches, he is 
fit to be compared with the most illustrious examples 
of integrity in Greece, and not with Alcibiades, who» 
in thii^ respect, was the most profligate of men, add 
had the least regard for decency and honour. 
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The affairs of the Syracosans, before Timoleon was 
sent into Sicily, w^re io this posture: Dion, having 
driv(^n out Pionysius the tyrant, was soon assassi- 
nated ; those that with him had been the noeans of 
delivering Syracuse, were divided among themselves; 
and the city, which only changed one tyrant for ano- 
ther, was oppressed with so many miseries, that it 
.was alnaost desolate* As for the rest of Sicily, the 
wars had made part of it quite a desert, and most 
pf the towns that remained were held by a confused 
mixture pf barbarians and soldiers, who^ havijDg up 
jeguiar pay, were ready for every change of goy^ror 

Such being the state of things,' Dionysius, in the 
tenth year after his expulsion, having got together 
a body of foreigners, drove out Nysaeus, then master 
pf Syracuse, restored his own affairs, and re-es[ta- 
blished himself in his dominions. Thus he whahad 
been unaccountably stripped by a small body of 
njen of the greatest power that any tyrant ever pos- 
ses^^d, still more unaccountably,, of a beggarly fu- 
gitive, becamja the master of those who had expelled 
him. , AH, therefore, whq renjained in Syracuse, be- 
jcame slaves to a tyrant, who at the best Tvas of an 

f * Upon Dion's .death, his murderer Callippus usurped the su- 
preme power; but after ten months he was driven out, and slain 
with th& same dagger which he had planted in th6 breast of his 
ifriend. Hipparinus, the brother of Dionysiua, arriving with a nu* 
ineroas fleet, possessed himself of the cit^ of Syracuse, ^d held it 
. for the space of two year's. Syracuse and all Sicily being thus 
divided into parties and factions, Dionysius the younger, who had 
been driven from the throne, taking advantage of these<.,trOttbles, 
assembled some foreign troops ; and having defeated Nysaeus, who 
was then governor of Syracuse, reinstated himself in his dominioiui* 
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ungentle nature, and at that time exasperated by his 
misfortunes to a degree of savage ferocity* But the 
best and most considerable of the citizens having 
retired to Icetes, prince of the Leontines, put theiur 
selves under his protection, and chose him for their 
general. Not that he was better than the most 
avowed tyrants; but they had no other resource: 
-and they were willing to repose some confidence in 
him> as being of a Syracusan family, and having an 
army able to encounter that of Diouysius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians appearing 
before Sicily with a great fleet, and being likely to 
avail themselves of the disordered state of the island, 
the Sicilians, struck with terror, determined to send 
an embassy into Greece, to beg assistance of the 
Corinthians; not only on account of their kindred 
to that people,* and the many services they had re- 
ceived from them on former occasions, but because 
they knew that Corinth was always a patroness of 
liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and that she had 
engaged in many considerable wars, not from a mo- 
tive of ambition or avarice, but to maintain the free- 
dom and independency of Greece. Hereupon Icetes^ 
whose intention in accepting the command was not 
so much to deliver Syracuse from its tyrants, as to 
set up himself there in the same capacity, treated 
privately with the Carthaginians, while in public he 
commended the design of the Syracusans, and dis- 
patched ambassadors along with theirs into Pelo- 
ponnesus. Not that he was desirous of succours 
from thence, but he hoped that if the Corinthians, on 
account of the troubles of Greece and their engage- 
Hinents at home, should, as it was likely enough, de- 

' *' The Syracusans were a colony from Corinth, founded by 
Archias the Corinthian, in the second year of the eleventh Olym* 
jiiad, seven hundred and thirty-three years before the Christian 
aera. Sicily had been planted with Phoenicians and other barba- 
rous people, as the Grecians called them^ above three hundred 
years before* 
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cline sending any, he might the more eamly iocline 
the hatlance to the side of the Carthaginians, and tbes 
make use of their alliance and their forces, either 
against the Syraeusans or their present ty rant* That 
auch .were his views, a little time discovered. 
. When the ambas&»Ekdors arrived, and their busiaess 
was known, the Corinthians, always accustomed to 
give particular attention to the concerns of the colo«- 
Bies, and. especially those of Syracuse, since by good 
fortune they had nothing to molest them in their own 
country, readily passed a vote that the succours 
should be granted. The next thing to be considered, 
was, who should be general ; when the magistrates 
put in nomination such as had aideavoured to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the state; but one of the 
plebeians stood up and proposed Tiinoleon, the son 
of Timodemus, who as yet had no share in the bu- 
siness of the commonwealth, and was so far from 
hopii^ or wishing for such an appointment, that it 
seemed some god inspired him with the thought: 
with such indulgence did fortune immediately pro- 
mote his election, and so much did her favour after- 
wards signalize his actions, and add lustre to his 
valour! 

His parentage was noble on both sides ; for both 
his father Timodemus, and his mother Denxariste, 
were of the best families in Corinth. His love of 
his country was remarkable, and so was the mildness 
of his disposition, saving that he bore an extreme 
hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His natural .abi- 
lities for war were so happily tempered, that as an 
extraordinary prudence was seen in the enterprises 
efhis younger years, so an undaunted courage dis- 
tinguished his declining age. He had an elder 
brother, named Timophanes, who resembled him in 
nothing ; being rash and indiscreet of himself, and 
utterly corrupted besides, by the passion for sove- 
reignty, infused into him by some of his profligate 
acquaintance, and certain foreign soldiers whom he 
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Imd always abont him. He appeared to be impe- 
tuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his 
countrymen such an opinion of his courage and ac- 
tivity, that they frequently entrusted him with the 
command of the army. And in these matters Timo- 
leon much assisted him, by entirely concealing, or 
at least extenuating his faults, and magnifying the 
good qualities which nature had given him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops 
of Argos and Gleone, Timoleon happened to serve 
among the infantry, when Timophanes, who was at 
the head of the cavalry, was brought into extreme 
danger: for his horse being wounded, threw him 
amidst the enemy. Hereupon, part of his compa- 
nions were frightened, and presently dispersed ; and 
the few that remained, having to fight with numbers, 
with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon, seeing 
his brother in these circumstances, ran to his assist- 
ance, and covered him as he lay with his shield; and 
after having received abundance of darts, and many 
strokes of the sword upon his body and his armour, 
by great efforts repulsed the enemy, and saved him. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians, apprehensive 
that theii* city might be surprised through some 
treachery of their allies, as it had been before re- 
solved to keep on foot four hundred mercenaries, 
gave the command of them to Timophanes. But he, 
having no regard to justice or honour, soon entered 
into measures to subject the city to himself, and 
having put to death a number of the principal inha- 
bitants without form of trial, declared himself abso- 
lute prince of it. Timoleon, greatly concerned at 
this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings of 
his brother his own misfortune, went to expostulate 
with him, and endeavoured to persuade him to re- 
nounce this madness and unfortunate ambition, and 
to bethink himself how to make his fellow-citizens 
sonte amends for the crimes he had committed. But 
as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, he 
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returned a few days after, taking with hitii akins.* 
inan, named ^schylas, brother to the wife of Timo- 
phaues, and a certain soothsayer, a friend of his, 
^bom Theopompus calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and 
Timaeus mention by tbe name of Orthogras. These 
€bree, standing round bin), earnestly entreated him 
yet to listen to reason' and change his mind. Timo«- 
pbanes.at first laughed at them, and afterwards gav^ 
way to a violent passion: upon which, Timoleon 
stepped aside, and stood weeping, with his face co- 
vered, while the other two drew their swords, and 
despatched him in a moment.* 

The matter being soon generally known, the pritir 
cipaland most valuable part of the Corinthians ex» 
tolled Timoleon's detestation of wickedness, and that 
greatness of soul, which, notwithstanding the gentle-^ 
ness of his heart and his affection to his relations, 
led him to prefer his country to his family, and jus-> 
tic? and honour to interest and advantage. While 
his brother fought valiantly for his country, be had 
saved him ; and slain him, when he'had treacherously 
.enslaved it. Those who knew not how to live in a 
democracy, and had been used to make their court 
to men in power, pretended indeed to rejoice at the 
-tyrant's death ; but at the same time reviling Timo- 
,leou, as guilty of an horrible and impious deed, they 
created him great uneasiness. When he heard how 
heavily his mother bore it, and that she uttered the 
most dreadful wishes and imprecations against him, 
•he went to excuse it and to console her : but she 
could not endure th|& thought of seeing him, and or- 

**Diodprus, in the cjrcpmstapces of this fact, differs from Plu- 
tarch. He tells us, that Timoleon having killed his brother in the 

'market-place with his own hand, a great tumult arose among the 
citizens*: To appease this tumult, an assembly was convened ; and in 
the height of their debates the Syracusan ambassadors arrived, fie- 
mandiug a general ; whereypon they unanimously agreed to se.nd 
Timoleon ; but first let him know, that if he discharged his duty 

-there well, he should be considered as one who had killed a tyrant ; 

I if not, as the murderer of his brother. DionoK. Sicii. 1.^ xvi; g«40. 
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dered the doors to be sbnt against hira. He then 
became entirety a prey to sorrow, and attempted to 
put an end to his life by abstaining from all manner 
of food. In these unhappy circumstances his friends 
did not abandon him. They even added force to 
their entreaties till they prevailed on him to live. 
He determined, however, to live in solitude: and 
accordingly he withdrew from all public affairs, and 
for some yedrs did not so much as approach the city^, 
but wandered about the most gloomy parts of his 
grounds, and gave himself up to melancholy. Thus 
the judgment, if it borrows not from reason and phi- 
losophy sufficient strength and steadiness for action, 
is easily unsettled and depraved by any casual com* 
mendation or dispraise, and departs from its own 
purposes. For an action should not only be just 
and laudable in itself, but the principle from which it 
proceeds firm and immoveable, in order that our 
conduct may have the sanction of our own approba- 
tion* Otherwise, upon the completion of any under- 
taking, we.shall, through our own weakness, be filled 
with sorrow and remorse, and the splendid ideas of 
honour and virtue, that led us to perform it, will va- 
nish ; just as the glutton is soon cloyed and dis- 
gusted with the luscious viands which he had de- 
voured with too keen an appetite. Repentance tar- 
nishes the best actions ; whereas the purposes that 
are grounded upon knowledge and reason never 
change, though they may happen to be disap- 
pointed of success. Hence it was that Phocion of 
Ath^is, having vigorously opposed the proceedings 
of Leosthenes,* which, notwithstanding, turned out 
much more happily than he expected ; when he saw 
the Athenians offering sacrifice and elated with their 
victory, told them, he wets glad of their success^ but 
if it was to do over again, he should give the same 
counsel. Still stronger was the answer which Aris* 

^ See the Life of Phocion. .. 
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tides the Locrian, one of Plato^s intimate fneads^ 
gave to Diooyisius the elder, when he demanded one 
of his daughters in marriage, I had rather $ee the 
virgin in her grave than in t/ie palace of a tyrant. 
And when Dionysius soon after put his son to death, 
and then insolently asked him, What he now thought 
as to the disposal of his daughter? — / am sorry, said 
he^ /or what you have done, but I am not sorry for 
what I said. However, it is only a dnperior and 
highly accomplished virtue that can attain such 
heights as these. 

As for Timoleon's extreme dejection in conse* 
quence of the late fact, whether it proceeded from 
regret of his brother's fate, or the reverence he bore 
his mother, it so shattered and impaired his spirits, 
that for almost twenty years he was concerned in 
no important or public affair. 

Wben, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, 
and accepted as such by the suffrages of the people, 
Teleclides, a man of the greatest power and reputa- 
tion in Corinth, exhorted him to behave well, and to 
exert a generous valour in the execution of his com- 
mission : For^ said he, if your conduct be good, tee 
shall consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant; if 
bad, as the murderer of your brother. 

While Timoleon was assemblii^ his forces, and 
preparing to set sail, the Corinthians received letters 
from Icetes, which plainly discov^ed his revolt and 
treachery. For his ambassadors were no sooner set 
out for Corinth, than he openly jomed the Carthagi- 
nians, and acted in concert with them, in order 
to expel Dionysius from Syracuse, and usurp the 
tyranny himself. Fearing, moreover, lest he should 
fose his opportunity, by the speedy arrival of the 
army from Corinth, he wrote to the Corinthians to 
acquaint them, *^ That there was no occasion for 
them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or to 
ex[>ose themselves to the dangers of a voyage to 
Sicily; particularly as the Carthaginians would op- 
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pose tben, and were watching for their ships with a 
namerous fleet; and that indeed, on account of the 
slowness of tb^ motions, he had been forced to en** 
gage those very Carthaginians to assist him against 
the tyrant." 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and in- 
different as to the expedition, upon the reading of 
these letters they were one and all so incensed 
against Icetes, that they readily supplied Timoleoa 
with whatevjer he wanted, and united their endea-* 
Tours to expedite his sailing. 

When the fleet was equipped, and the soldiers 
provided with all that was necessary, the priestesses 
of Proserpine had a dream, wherein that goddess 
and her mother Ceres appeared to them b a traveU 
ling garb, and told* them, '* That they intended to 
accompany Timoleon into Sicily/' Hereupon the 
Corinthians equipped a sacred galley, which they 
called the gcJky of ike goddesses. Timoleon him* 
self went to Delphi, where he offered sacrifice to 
ApoHo; and, upon his descending into the place 
where the oracles were delivaped, was sui^rised with 
this wonderful occurrence: A wreath, embroidered 
with crowns and images of victory, slipped down 
from among the oflferings that were hunjg up ther^ 
and fell upon Timcdeon's head, so that Apollo seemed 
to send him out crowned upon that enterprise* 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corey ra^ 
and a tenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with which 
he put to sea. It was in the night that he set sail^ 
and with a prosperous gale he was making his way, 
when on a sudden the heavens seemed to be rent 
asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and 
spreading flame, which soon formed itself into a 
tprdi, such as is used in the sacred my^tei^ies ; and 
having conducted them through their whole course, 
brought them to that quarter of Italy for wliich they 
designed to steer. The soothsayers declared, t^at 
this appearance perfectly agreed with the di!^^9l chT 
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the priestesses, and that by this light from heaven, 
the goddesses showed themselves intereHted in the 
success of the expedition. Particularly as Sicily 
vras sacred to Proserpine ; it being fabled that her 
rape happened there, and that the island was be- 
stowed on her as a nuptial gift. 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the 
divine favour, very soon crossed the sea, and made 
the coast of Italy. But the news brought thither 
from Sicily much perplexed Timoleon, and dis- 
heartened his forces. For Icetes having beaten 
DionysiuB in a set battle,* and taken great part of 
Syracuse, had, by a line of circumvallation, shut up 
the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city 
which is called the island^ and besieged him there; 
At the same time he ordered the Carthaginians to 
take care that Timoleon should not land in Sicily ; 
hoping, when the Corinthians were driven ofli with- 
out farther opposition, to share the island with. his 
new allies. The Carthaginians, accordingly, sent 
away twenty of their galleys to Rh^um, ia which 
were ambassadors from Icetes to Timoleon, charged 
with proposals quite as captious as his proceedings 
themselves : for they were nothing but specious and 
artful words, invented to give a colour to his treach- 
erous designs. They were to make an offer, " That 
Timoleon might, if he thought proper, go and assist 
Icetes with his counsel, and share in his successes ; 
but that he must send back his ships and tro<^s to 
Corinth, since the war was almost finished, and the 
Carthaginians were determined to prevent their pas- 
sage, and ready to repel force with force." , 

♦ Icetes, finding himself in want of provisions, nvithdreir from 
the siege of Syracuse towardii his own countiy ; whereupon IKolij- 
sius marched out acnd attacked . hia rear. But Icetes facing ahoat^ 
defeated him, killed three thousand of his men, and pursuing him 
into, the city, got possession of part of it. Our author observes 
a little below, that Syracuse being divided by strong walls, was a^ 
it #ere im assemblage of cities. 
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The Corinthians, then, as soon as they arrived at 
Rhegium, meeting with this embassy, and seeing the 
Carthaginians riding at anchor near them, were vexed 
at the insult: a general indignation was Expressed 
against Icetes, and fear for the Sicilians, whom they 
plainly saw left as a prize, to reward Icetes for his 
treachery, and the Carthaginians for assisting in set- 
ting him up tyrant. And it seemed impossible for 
tliem to get the better, either of the barbarians, who 
'Werewatcliing them with double the number of ships, 
:or of the forces of Icetes, which they bad expected 
.would have joined them, and put themselves under 
their command. ' 

. Timoteon, on this occasion, coming to an interview 
with the ambassadors, and the Carthaginian com- 
manders, mildly said, ^' He would submit to their 
'proposals," for what could he gain by opposing them ? 
^^ but he was desirous that they would give them in 
publicly before the people of Rhegium, erelie quitted 
that place, since it was a Grecian city, and common 
friend to both parties. For that this tended to his 
security, and they themselves would stand more 
firmly to their engagements, if they took that people 
for Mri^nesses to tEem." 

This overture he made only to amuse them, in- 
teiiding all the while to steal a passage, and the ma- 
^strates of Rhegium entered heartily into his scheme ; 
for they wished to we the affairs of Sicily in Corin- 
thian hands, and dreaded the ni^ghbourhood of the 
barbarians. They summoned, therefore,, au assem- 
bly, and ghut the gates, lest the citizens should go 
^K>ut any other business. B^dg convened, they 
ii^de long speeches, one of them taking up the argu- 
ment where another laid it down, with no other view 
than to gain time for the Corinthian galleys to get 
under sail; and the Carthaginians were easily de- 
tained in the assembly, as having no suspicion, be- 
Qsyase Timoleon was present, and it w?i$ expected 
every nloment that he w'ould stand upf au4 make^hif 
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speech. But upon secret notice that the other gaV- 
leys had put to sea,*" and his alone was left behind, 
by the help of the Rbegians who pressed close to 
the rostrum, and concealed him amongst them, he 
slipped through the crowd, got down to the shore, 
aiid hoisted sail with all speed. 

He soon arrived, with all his vessels, at Taurome- 
nium in Sicily, to which he had been invited some 
time bfefore, and where he was now kindly received, 
,by Andromachus, lord of that city. This Androma- 
chus was father to Timaeus the historian ; and being 
much the best of all the Sicilian princes of bi^ time, 
he both governed his own people agreeably to the 
laws and principles of justice, and had ever avowed 
bis aversion and enmity to tyrants. On this account 
he readily allowed Timoleon to make his city a place 
of arms, and persuaded his people to co-operate with 
the Corinthians with all their force, in resto!ring li- 
berty to the whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking 
up of the assembly, seeing that Timoleon was gone, 
were vexed to find themselves outwitted ; and it al^ 
forded no small diversion to the Rhegians, tiiot Pbce- 
nicians should complain of any thing Reeled by guile. 

They despatched, however, one of their galleys 
with an ambassador to Tauromenium, who repre^ 
sented the affair at large to Andromachus, insisting 
with much insolence and barbaric pride, that he 
should immediately turn the Corinthians out of bia 
town; and at last showing him his hand with the 
palm upwards, and then turniug it down again, told 
bim if he did not comply with that condition, the 
Oiartfaaginians would overturn his city just as he had 
turned his hand. Andromachus only smiled, and 
without making him any other answer, stretched out 

* Xhe Carthaginiansi believed that the departti,re of those nine 
galleys for Corinth had been agreed on between the officers of both 
parties^ and. that jOie Usaoh was left behind to cany Timoleon to 
Icetes. 
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his hand^ first with one si4e np, and then the other, 
and bade him begone directly ^ if he did not choose to 
have his ship turned upside doum in the same manner. 
: Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his 
passage, was much alarmed, and sent for a great 
dumber of the Carthaginian galleys. The Syracu*- 
saris then began to despair of a deliverance^ ^for they 
8aw the Carthaginians masters of their harbour^f 
Icetes possessed of the city, and the citadel vn the 
hands of Dionysius ; while Timoleon held only.bya 
small border of the skirts of Sicily, the little town oiF 
Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and an inconsidep- 
2ft>l€i f6rce, having no more than a. thousand men^ 
and provisions barely sofiicient for them. JVor had 
the Sicilian states any confidence in him, plunged as 
they were in misfortunes, and exasperated against 
all that pretended to lead armies to their succour^ 
particularly on account' of the perfidy of Callipptis 
and Pharax. The one was an Athenian, and the 
other a Lacedaemonian, and both came with ppofies«- 
sions to do great things for the liberty of Sicily, and 
for demolishing the tyrants ; yet the Sicilifin& sooa 
found that the reign of former oppressors was conir 

Earatively a golden age, and reckoned those far more 
appy who died in servitude than such as^ lived to 
see so dismal a kind of freedom. Expecting,, there- 
fore, that this Corinthian deliverer would be no^ bet- 
ter than those befoire him, and that the deceitful 
hand of art would reach out to them the same bait 
of good hopes and fair promises^ to draw them^ into 
subjection to a Inew master, they all, except the peo^ 
J>le of Adranum, suspected the deigns of the Co^ 
rinthians, and declined their proposals^ Adranum 
was a small city, consecrated to the god AdraniiSy^ 
who was held in high veneration throughout s^U^ Si- 

, * The Carthaginians had a hundred and fifty men of war, fiftj 
(hoiisand foot, and three hundred chariots. 

+ This deity,' by his insignia afterwards mentioned, ^fcBA^ld seem 
i0 be Mars. His temple was guarded bj a hundred dogsy 
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cily. Its inhabitants were at yariance with eaicb 
other ; some calling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, 
and others applying to Timoleon. Both generals 
striving which should get there first, as fortune would 
have ity arrived about the same time. But Icetes had 
five thousand men with him, and Timoleon twelve 
bimdred at the most, whom he drew out of Tauro- 
taemnm^ which was forty-two miles and a half from 
Adranmii* The first day he made but a short march, 
aod pitched his tents in good time* The next day 
hb marched forward at a great pace, though the read 
was very rug^d ; and towiards evening was informed 
that Icetes had just reached the town, and was en- 
camping before it At the same time his officers 
made the foremost division halt, to take some re- 
freshment, that they might be the more vigorous in 
ihe ensuing engagement. This,, however, was against 
the opi^on of Timoleon, who entreated them to 
march forward as fiust as possible, and to attack 
iSbie aiany before they were put in order; it being 
prdliable, now they were just come off their march, 
tftat they were employed in pitching their tents^^and 
preparing their supper. He had no sooner given 
this order, than he took his buckler and put himself 
at the head of them, as leading them on to undoubted 
victory*. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very 
dieeifally, hem|f now not quite thirty furlongs from 
Adnmtts. As soon as they came up, they fell upon 
the iMMPiy, who were in |preat confusion, and ready 
to fly at their first a|f^ach. For this reason not 
many move than three hundred were killed, but twice 
as many'^^Vi^e made prisoners, and the camp was 
taken. 

U|K>n this the people of. Adranum opened their 
gates to Timoleon, and joiiied his party, declaring 
with terror and astonishment, that during the battle, 
the fiaiSKd doors of the temple opened of their own 
*ccor4, th^ spear of their god was seen to shake to 
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th^very point, and his face dropped with sweat. 
These things did not foreshow that victoiry only^ but 
the future successes to which this dispute was a for- 
tunate prelude.> Fw severai cities, by th^ ambas* 
sadors, immediately joined in aiiiance with Timo* 
leon ; and Manoercus, sovereign of Catana, a warlike 
and wealthy prince, entered into the confederacy* 
But what «ii^as stiU more material, Dionysius hinoisel^ 
ha?ing bid adieu to hope, and unaUe to hold emi 
much totiger, despising Icetes, who was so shame*^ 
fully beaten., and admiring the bratery of Timoleoiv 
offered to deliver up to him and the Corinthians b^th 
himself and ihe citadel. 

TinioSeon accepted of this good fortune so mfe^ 
riortohis hopes, and sent Euclides aadTelemaehus, 
two Corinthian officers, into^he citadel, as he did four 
hundred men besides^ not all together, nor openlyt 
for that was tmpossibie, because the enemy were up- 
on their guard, but by stealth, and a few at a time*' 
This corps then took possession of the citadel and 
the tyrant's moveables, with all that he had provided 
for carrying on the war, namely, a good number of 
horses, all manner of engines, and a vast quantity of 
darts. They found also arms for seventy thouMnd 
men which had been laid up of old, and two thour 
sand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he delivered up 
along widi the store to Timoleon. Bat the tyrant re- 
served his money to himself, and having got4»i iMMurd 
a ship, he sailed with a few ^ his fnends, without 
being perceived by Icetes, and reached the camp of 
Timoleon. 

Then it was that he first appeared in the humble 
6gui^ of a private i^an,* and, as such, he was sept 
with Qti^e i^hip anij ^ yery moderate sum of money, to 
Corinth; he Jthjait was born in a splendid court, and 
educated as heir to the most absolnte monarchy that 

f pUmysius was bom to absolute power, whereas most otl^er ty* 
x»^s^ Dionysius the elder, for instance, bad raised themselves to i^. 
and some from a mean condition. 
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€^er existed. He held it for ten years;* and for 
twelve more, from tfae time that Dion took up arms 
against him, he was exercised continually in wars 
and troubles: insomuch that the mischiefs caused 
by his tyranny wer^ abundantly recompensed upon 
his own head in what he suffered. He saw his sons 
die in their youth, his daughters deflowered, and bis 
sister, who was also his wife, exposed to the brutal 
lusts of his enemies, and then slaughtered with her 
children, and thrown into the sea: as we have re- 
lated more particularly in the Life of Dion. 

When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Greece who was not desirous to see 
him and disctmrse with him. Some hating the man, 
and rejoicing at his misfortunes, came for the plea- 
mre of insulting him in his present distress; others, 
whose sentiments, with respect to him, were some- 
what changed, and who were touched with compas- 
sion for his fate, plainly saw the influence of an in- 
visible and divine power, displayed in the affairs of 
feeble mortals. For neither nature nor art produced 
in those times any thing so remarkable as that work 
of fortune,! which showed the man who was lately 
sovereign of Sicily, now holding conversation in a 
butcher's shop al Corinth, or sitting whole days in a 
perfumer's ; or drinking the diluted wine of taverns; 
or squabbling in the streets with lewd women ; or di- 
recting female musicians in their singing, and dis- 
puting with them sei^ously about the harmony of 
certain airs that were sung in the theatre.;]; 

^ For he began bis reign in the first year of the hundred and third 
Olympiad, three hundred and sixty years before the Christian sera. 
Dion took arms against him in the fourth year of the hundred and 
fifth Olympiad ; and he delivered up the citadel to Timoleon, and 
ifas sent to Corinth, in the first year of the hundred and ninth. 

f Plutarch adds nor art^ to give us to understand that the tragic 
poets had not represented so signal a catastrophe, even in fable. 

ifSoipe writers tell us, that the extreme poverty to which he was 
reduced, obliged him to open a school at Corinth, where he ex'er- 
dsed that tyranny over children which he could no longer practise 
over men. 
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Some were of opinion, that he fell into these un* 
worthy aoiosements, as being naturally idle, effemi- 
nate, and dissolute: but others thought it was a stroke 
of policy, aad that he rendered himself despicable to 
prevent his being feared by the Corinthians; contrary 
to bis nature, affecting that meanness and stupidity, 
lest they should imagine the change of his circum- 
stances sat heavy upon him, and that he aimed at 
establishing himself again. 

Nevertheless^ some sayings of his are recorded, by 
which it should seem that he did not bear his present 
misfortunes in an abject manner. When he arrived 
at Leucas, which was a Corinthian colony as well as 
Syracuse, he said, '' He found himself in a situation 
like that of young men who had been guilty of some 
misdemeanor. For as they converse cheerfully, not- 
withstanding, with their brothers, but are abai^ed at 
the thought of coming before their fathers, so he was 
ashamed of going to live in the rnother city, and cquM 
pass his day smuch more to his satisfaction with them.'' 
Another time, when a certain stranger derided him, at 
Corinth, in a very rude and scornful manner, for hav- 
ing, in the meridian of his power, taken pleasure in 
the discourse of philosophers, and at last asked him, 
" What he had got by the wisdom of Plato?" " Do 
you think," said he, ** that we have reaped no ad- 
vantage from Plato, when we bear in this manner 
such a change of fortune?" Aristoxenus the musi- 
cian, and some others, having inquired ** What was 
the ground of his displeasure against Plato?" He 
answered, " That absolute power abounded with 
evils ; but had this great infelicity above all the rest, 
that among the number of those who call themselves 
the friends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one 
who will speak his mind to him freely ; and that by 
sm!rh false friends he had been deprived of the friend- 
ship of Plato." 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to make 
merry with Dionysi.us,«hook his robe when he entered 
hrs apartm^t,. as is usu^l when persons jtpprQach a 
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tyrant; and be, returning the jest very well, bade bim 
''Do the same when he went out, that be might not 
carry off some of the moveables." 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Ms^cedon, with 
a kind of sneer, introduced some discourse about the 
odes* and tragedies which Dionysius the elder left 
behind him, and pretended to doubt how he could 
find leisure for such works. Dionysius answered 
smartly enough, "They were written in the time which 
you and I, and other happy fellows, spend over the 
bowl." 

Plato did not see. Dionysius in Corinth, for be bad 
now been dead some time. But Diogenes of Sinope, 
when he first met him, addressed him as follows, 
" How little dost thou deserve to live!" Thus DicH 
nysius answered, ''It is kind in you to sympathize 
with me in my misfortunes." '' Dost thou think, 
then," said Diogenes^ ** that I have any pity for. thee, 
and that I am not rather vexed that such a slave as 
thou art, and so fit to grow old and die, like thy fa- 
ther, on a tyrant's uneasy throne, should, instead of 
that, live with us here in mirth and pleasure." So 
that when I compare, with these words of the philo^ 
sopher, the doleful expressions of Philistus, in which 
he bewails the fiatte of the daughters of Leptiues,t 

* Dionysius the elder valued himself upon his poetry, but has 
l)een censured aik the worst poet in the world. Phiioxenns, who 
was himself an excellent poet, attempted to undeceive hint in tlie 
favourable opinion he had of his own abilities, but was sent to the 
Quarries for the liberty he took. . However, the next day he was 
restored to favour, and Dionysius repeated to him some verses he 
had taken extraordinary pains with, expecting his approbation. 
But the poet, instefid of giving it, looked round to the guards, and 
said to them, very humorously, *^ Take me back to the Quarries." 
Notwithstanding this, Dionysius disputed the pri«e of poetry at the 
Olympip games ; but there' he was hissed, and the rich pavilion be 
had sent torn in pieces. He had better success, however, at Athens ; 
fpr.he.gained the prize of poetry fit the. celebrated fe^thi Bacchus* 
On ^is occasion he was in such raptures, that he drank to excess, 
and the debauch threw him into vi9lent pains ; to allay wluch, he 
asked for a soporative, and his physicians gave him one that laid 
jliim- asleep, out of which he never awa'ed . 

t Leptine^^ as mentioned belowj was tyrant of Apollonia* 
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^< That from the great and spleDdid enjoy mebts of 
absolute power, they were reduced to a pjrivate and 
humble station/' they appear to one the laoienta- 
tions of a woman^ who regrets herperfames, her 
purple robes, and golden trinkets. This account of 
the sayings of Dionysius, seems to me neither fo- 
reign from biography, nor without its utiKty to such 
readers as are not in a hurry, of taken up with x)ther 
concerns. 

If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared surprising, 
the success of Timoleon was no less wonderful. For 
within fifty days after his landing in Sicily, he w^s 
master of the citadel of Syracuse, and sent off Did- 
uysiuis into Peloponnesus. The Corinthians, encou- 
raged with these advantages, sent him a reinforce- 
ment of two thoiisanxl' foot and two hundred horse. 
These got on their way as iarasThurium; butfiad* 
ing it impracticdhle to gain a passage from thence, 
because the sea was beset with a numerous fleet of 
Carthaginians, they were forced to stop there, and 
watch their opportunity. However, they employed 
their time in a very noble undertaking. For the 
Thurians marching out of their city to war against 
the Brutians, left it in charge with these Corinthian 
strangers, who defended it with as much honour and 
integrity as if it had been their own. 

Meantime, Icetes carried on the siege of the cita- 
del with great vigour, and blocked it up so close, 
that no provisions could be got in for the Corinthian 
garrison* He provided also two strangers to assas*^ 
«inate Timoleon, and sent them privately to Adranum, 
That general, who never kept any regular guards 
about him, lived then with the A dranites without 
any sort of precaution or suspicion, by reason of 
his confidence in their tutelary god. The assassins 
heing informed that he was going to offer sacrifice, 
^ent into the temple with their poniards under their 
clothes, and mixing with those that stood round the 
altar, goj; nearer to him by little and little^ They 
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^ere just going to give each other the signal to begifi, 
inrhen somebody struck one of them on the head 
i¥ith his sword I and laid him at his feet Neither 
be that struck the blow kept his station, nor the 
companion of the dead man ; the former, with fats 
sword in his hand, fled to the top of a high rock, and 
the latter laid hold on the altar, entreating Timoleon 
to spare his life^on condition that he discovered the 
whole matter. Accordingly, pardon was promised 
liini, and he confessed that he and the person who 
lay dead, were sent on purpose to kill him. 

Whilst he was making this confession, the other 
man was brought down from the rock, and loudly 
protested that he was guilty of no injustice, for he 
only took righteous vengeance on the wretch who 
had murdered his father in the city of Leontiiim.* 
And, for the truth of this, he appealed to several 
that were there present, who all attested the same, 
and could not but admire the wonderful manage- 
ment of fortune, which, moving one thing by another, 
bringing together the most distant incidents, and 
combining those that have no manner of relation, but 
rather the greatest dissimilarity, makes such use of 
them, that the close of one process is always the 
beginning of another. The Corinthians rewarded the 
man with a present of leu mincBy because his hand 
had co-operated with the guardian genius of Timo- 
leon, and he had reserved the satisfaction for his 
private wrongs to the time when fortune availed her- 
self of it to save the general. This happy escape 
bad effects beyond the present, for it inspired the 
Corinthians with high expectations of Timoleon, 
when they saw the Sicilians now reverence and guard 
him, as a man whose person was sacred, and who 
was come as miuister of the gods, to avenge and 
deliver them. 

* History can hardly afford a stronger instance of an interfering 
Providence. 
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When Icetes had failed in this attempt, ^ saw 
many of the Sicilians gpiog over to Timoleon, be 
blamed himself for makiog use of the CarthagioiaDS 
io small numbers only, and availing himself of their 
assistimce, as it were, by stealth, and as if he were 
ashamed of it> when they had such immense forces 
at band. He sent, therefore* for Mago, their com- 
mander in chief, and his whole fleet ; who, with ter» 
^ible pomp, took possession of the harbour with a 
hundred.and fifty ships, and landed an army of sixty 
1J20iitoiid men* which encamped in the city of Syra* 
qase ; insomuch that every one imagined the inunda- 
tion of barbarians, which had been announced and 
expected of old, was now come upon Sicily. For in 
the m.any wars which they had waged in that island, 
the Carthaginians had never before been able to take 
Syracuse; but Icetes then receiving them, and deli- 
vering up the city to them, the whole became a camp 
of barbarians. 

: The Corinthians, who still held the citadel, found 
themselves in very dangerous and difficult circum- 
stances ; for besides that they were in want of pro- 
visions, because the port was guarded and blocked 
up,, they were employed in sharp and continual dis- 
putes about the walls, which were attacked with alJ 
manner of machines and batteries, and for the de- 
fence of which they were obliged to divide them- 
selves, Timoleon, however, found means to relieve 
them, by sending a supply of corn from Catana in 
small fishing boats and little skiffs, which watched 
the opportunity to make their way through the ene- 
lay's fleet, when it happened to be separated by a 
storm. Mago and Icetes no sooner saw this, than 
they resolved to make themselves masters of Catana, 
from which provisions were sent to the besieged ; 
and taking with them the best of their troops, they 
sailed from Syracuse. Leo, the Corinthian, who 
commanded in the citadel, having observed, from 
the top of it, that those of the enemy who stayed be- 
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hind, abated the vigikiBce, and keptupanindifierent 
guard, suddenly fell upon them as they were dts* 
persed ; and killing somei and putting the rest to 
flight, gained the quarter called Achradina^ which 
was much the strongest, and had suffered the least 
from the enemy ; for Syracuse is an assemblage, as 
it were, of towns.* Finding plenty of provisions and 
money there, he did not give up the acq|iiisition, nor 
return into the citadel, but stood upon his defence in 
the Achradina^ having fortified it quite round, and 
joined it by new works to the citadel. Mago and 
Icetcs were now near Catana, when a horseman, 
despatched from Syracuse, brought them tidings that 
the Achradina was taken; which struck them with 
such surprise that they returned in great hurry, hav«^ 
ing neither taken the place which they went against^ 
nor kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have as much right 
as fortune to lay claim to these successes ; but the 
event that next ensued, is wholly to be ascribed to 
the favour of fortune. The corps of Corinthians 
that were at Thurium, dreading the Carthagtntan 
.fleet, which, under the command of Hanno, observed 
their motions, and finding at the same time that the 
sea for many days was stormy and tempestuous, 
determined to march through the country of the 
Brutians : and partly by persuasion, partly by force, 
they made good their passage through the terntor 
ries of the barbarians, and c^po^ down to Rhegium^ 
the sea still continuing rough as before. 

The Carthaginiap admiral, not expecting the Co- 
rinthians would venture out, thought it was in vain 
to sit still ; and having pei*suad^ himself that he 
had invented one of the finest stratagems in the 

• There were four : the Iskj or the citadel, which was betw^n 
the tMTO ports; AchradmOy at a little distance from the citadje); 
Tvche^ so called from the temple of Fortune ; and NetiftoUs^ or the 
new city. To these some eminent authors (and Plutarch is of th^ 
number) add a fifth, which they call Epipoke. 
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world, ordered the mariners t{>.Growii themselves 
with garlands, and to dress up the galleys ^ritb Gre- 
cian and Phcmician backl^rs, and thus equipped, he 
sailed to Syracuse. When he came near the citad^U 
he hailed it with loud huzzas and expressions of 
triumph, declaring that he was just come from beat- 
ing the Corinthian succours, whom he had met with 
at sea, as they vr&re endeavouring at a passage. By 
this means be hoped to stinke terror into the be- 
sieged. While he was acting this part, the Corin- 
thians got down to Rhegium, and as the coast was 
clear, and the wind^ falling as it were miraculousIy,^ 
promised smooth water and a safe voyage, they im- 
mediately went aboard such barks and fishing boats 
as Uiey could find, and passed over into Sicily with 
BQ much safety and in such a dead calm, that they 
even drew the horses by the reins, swimming by the 
side of the vessels. 

When they were all landed and bad joined Timo- 
leon, he soon took ^essana f and from thence he 
marched in good order to Syracuse^ depending more 
upon his good fortune than his forces, for he had not 
above four thousand men with him. On the first 
news of his approach, Mago was greatly perplexed, 
and alarmedi and his suspicions were increased on 
the following occasions. The marshes about Syra- 
cuse,t which receive a great deal of fresh water from 
the spiings> and from the lakes and rivers that dis- 
charge themselves there into the sea, have such 
abundance of eels» that there is always plenty for 
those that choose to fish for them^ The common 
soldiers of both sides amused themselves promiscu- 
ously with that sport, at their vacant hours, and 
upon any cessation of arms. As they were all 
Greeks, and had no pretence for any private anirao* 

* Messana^ in tlie ancient Sicilian pronunciation ; now Messinan 
"¥ There is one morass that is called LysimeUa^ and another called 

Stftuco. From this last the cit J took its name. These morasse^rmak^ 

the air of Syracuse very unwholesome^ 
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mty agaiost each other, they fouglit botdty ^^hdii 
they met in battle, and in time of trace they mixed 
together and conversed familiarly. Busied at cue 
of these times in their common diversions of fishing, 
they fell into discourse, and expressed their admira- 
tion oJF the convenience of the sea and the situation 
of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the Co* 
rintjbian soldiers thus addressed those that ^rved 
tin(}er Icetes : " And cdn you vi^ho are Greeks l^a- 
dily consent to reduce this city, sc^ spacioQs in itself, 
at|d blessed with so many advantages, into the power 
of the barbarians, and to bring the Carthaginians, 
|:he most dieceitful and bloody of them all, into our 
neighbourhood ; when you ought to wish that be- 
tween them and Greece there were many Sii^iliesi ? 
Or can you think that they have brought an armed 
force from the Pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and braved the hazards of war, purely to efrect 
a principality for Icetes ; who, if he had had the 
prudence which becomes a general, would never have 
driven out his founders, to call into his country the 
worst of his enemies, when he might have obtained 
of the Corinthians atid Tittioleon any prosper degree 
of honour and power/' 

The soldier^ that were in pay with Icetes, repeat- 
ing their discourses often in their camp, gave Mago, 
who bad long wanted a pretence to be gone, room to 
suspect that he was betrayed. And though Icetes 
entreated him to stay; and ' remonstrated upon their 
great superiority to the enemy, yet he weighed anchor 
and sailed back to Africa, shamefully arid unacdoiiht- 
ably suffering Sicily to slip out of his hand^. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order of 
battle before the place ; but when he and his Corin- 
thians were told that Mago was fled, and saw the 
harbour empty, they could not forbear laughbg at 
his cowardice*; and by way of mockery they caused 
proclamation to b6 made about the dtv, jiromising a 
reward to any one that could give information -where 
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the CaiihagiDiaa fleet was gone to hide itself* Tcetes^ 
however, bad still the spirit to stand a farther shock, 
and would not let go his hold, but vigorously defended 
those quarters of the city which be occupied, and 
which appeared almost impregnable. Timoleon, 
therefore, divided his forces into three parts ; and him- 
self with one of them made his attack by the river of 
Anapus, where he was likely to meet with the warm- 
est reception ; commanding the second, which was 
under Isias the Corinthian, to begin their operations 
from the Achradina^ while Dinarchus and Dema- 
retus, who brought the last reinforcement from Co- 
rinth, should attempt the JEpipola: so that several 
impressions being madew at the same time and on 
every side, the soldiers of Icetes were overpowered 
and put to flight. Now, that the city was taken by 
assault, and suddenly reduced, upon the flight of the 
enemy, we may justly impute to the bravery of the 
troops and the ability of their general; but that not 
one Corinthian was either killed or wounded, the 
fortune of Timoleon claims entirely to herself, wil- 
ling, as she seem^, to maintain a dispute with his va^ 
lour, and that those who read his story, may rather 
adodire his happy success, than the merit of his ac- 
tions. The fame of this great achievement soon 
overspread not only Sicily and Italy, but in a few 
days it resounded through Greece : so that the city 
of Corinth, which was in some doubt whether its. 
fleet was arrived in Sicily, was informed by the same 
messengers, that its forces had made good tlieir pas- 
sage and were victorious.. So well did their aflaii^ 
prosper, and so much lustre did fortune add to the 
gallantry of their exploits, by the speediness of their 
execution. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not pro- 
ceed like Dion,, or spare the place for its beauty and 
magnificence; but guarding against the suspicions 
"which first. slandered, and. then destroyed that great 
IBAU, he ordered the public Gvier to give notice '' That 
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all the SyracusaDS who were willing to have a hand 
in the work, should con|e with proper instruments 
to destroy the bulwarks of tyranny." Hereupon 
they came one and all , considering that proclamation 
and that day as the surest commencement of tlieir 
liberty ; and they not only demolished the citadel, 
but levelled with the ground both the palaces and 
the monuments of the tyrants. Having soon cleared 
the place, he built a common hall there for the seat 
of judicature, at once to gratify the citizens, and to 
show that a popular government should be erected 
on the ruins of tyranny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively des- 
' titute of inhabitants. Many had been slain in the 
wars and intestine broils, and many more had fled 
from the rage of the tyrants. Nay, so little frequented 
was the market-place of Syracuse, that it produced 
grass enough for the horses to pasture upon, and for 
the grooms to repose themselves by them. The 
other cities, except a very few, were entire deserts, 
full of deer and wild boars, and such as had leisnre 
for it x>ften hunted them in the suburbs and about 
the walls ; while none of those that had possessed 
themselves of castles and strong holds could be per- 
suaded to quit them, or come down into the city, for 
they looked with hatred and horror upon the tribu- 
nals and other seats of government, as so many nur- 
series of tyrants. Timoleon and the Syracusans, 
therefore, thought properto write to the Corinthians, 
to send them a good number from Greece to people 
Syracuse, because the land must otherwise lie un- 
cultivated, and because they expected a more (omn" 
dable war from Africa, being informed that Mago 
had killed himself, and that the Carthaginians, pro- 
voked at his bad conduct in the expedition, bad 
<:racified his body, and were collecting great ibrces 
for the invasion of Sicily the ensjuing summer. 

These letters of Timoleon being delivered, the 
Syracusan s^mbassadors attended at the same time, 
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and begged of the ConQthiaos to take their city into 
their protection, and to bleconie founders of it anew. 
They did not, however, hastily seize that advantage, 
or appropriate the city to themselves, but first sent 
to the sacred games and the other great assemblies 
of Greece, and caused proclamation to be made by 
their heralds, ^VThat the Corinthians having abo- 
lished arbitrary power in Syracuse, and expelled the 
tyrant, invited all Syracusans and other Sicilians to 
people that city, where they should enjoy their liber- 
ties and privileges, and have the lands divided by 
equal lots among them." Then they sent envoys 
into Asia and the islands, where they were told the 
greatest part of the fugitives were dispersed, to ex- 
hort them all to come to Corinth, where they should 
be provided with vessels, commanders, and a convoy 
at the expense of the Corinthians, to conduct them 
safe to Syracuse. Their intentions thus published, 
the Corinthians enjoyed the justest praise and the 
most distinguished glory, having delivered a Grecian 
city from tyrants, saved it from the barbarians, and 
restored the citizens to their country. But the per- 
sons who met on this occasion at Corinth, not being 
a suflScient number, desired that they might take 
others along with them from Corinth and the rest of 
Greece, as new colonists ; by which means hairii^ 
made up their number full ten thousand, they sailed 
to Syracuse. By this time ^reat multitudes from 
Italy and Sicily had flocked into Timoleon ; who, 
fioding their number, as Athanis reports, amount to 
sixty Uiousand, freely divided the lands among them, 
but sold the houses fpr a thousand talents. By this 
contrivance he both left it in the power of the ancient 
inhabitants to redeem their own, and took occasion 
also to raise a stock for the community, who had 
been so poor in all respects, and so little able ta fur* 
nish the supplies for the war, that they had sold the 
very statues, after having formed a judicial process 
against each, and passed sentence upon them, as if 
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tbey had been sa nlany criiiitnals. On this occaSskwif 
we are told, they spared one statue, when all the rest 
were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, one of their 
ancient kings, in honour of the man, and for the sake 
of the victory* which he gained over the Cartha- 
ginians at Hiraera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished with 
su(^h a number of inhabitants who flocked t^ it from 
alt quarters, Xinioleon was desirous to bestow the 
blessing of liberty on the other cities also, and once 
for all to extirpate arbitrary government out of Sicily. 
For this purpose, marching into the territories of the 
petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes to quit thejn- 
terests of Carthage, to agree to demolish his castles^ 
aiid to live among the Leontines as a private person. 
Leptines also, prince of Apollonia and several otbeir 
little towns, finding himself in danger of being taken, 
surrendered, and had his life granted him, but was 
sent to Corinth: for Timoleon looked upon it as a 
glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily should be 
forced to live as exiles in the city which had colonized 
that island, and should be seen, by the Greeks, in 
such an abject condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle the 
bivil government, and to establish the most impor- 
tant and necessary laws,t along with Cepbalus and 
Dinarchus, lawgivers sent from Corinth. In the 
meanwhile, willing that the mercenaries should reap 
some advantage from the enemy s country, and be 

* He defeated Hamilcar, wh<r landed in Sicily, with tbrfee hnn^ 
dred thousand men, in the second year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad. 

+ Among other wise institutions, he appointed a chief magistrate 
to be chosen yearly, whom the Syracufeaus called the Amphipoltis 
of Jupiter Olympius 5 thus giving him a kind of sacred character. 
The first Amphipolus was Commenes. Hence arose the custom 
among the Syracusons to complete their years by the respective go- 
vernments of < those magistrates ; which custom continued in ^he 
time of Diodorus Siculus, that is, in the reign of Augustus, above 
three hundred years after the ofhce of Amph^olus was first intro- 
duced. , DiODoti. SiGUL. 1. xvi. c. 1?. • 
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kept from inaction, be sent Ditiarchus and Dema- 
retus into the Carthaginian province. These drew 
several cities from the Punic interest, and not only 
lived in abundance themselves, but also raised money, 
from the plunder, for carrying on the war. While 
these matters were transacting, the Carthaginians 
arrived at lilybaeuui, with seventy thousand land 
forces, two hundred galleys, and a thousand "other 
vessels, which carried machines of war, chariots, 
vast quantities of provisions, and all other stores ; as 
if they were now determined not to carry on the war 
by piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks entirely out 
of Sicily. For their force was sufficient to effect this, 
even if the Sicilians had been united, and much more 
80, harassed as they were with mutual animosities. 
When the Carthaginians, therefore, found that the 
Sicilian territories were laid waste, they marched, 
under the command of Asdrubal and Hamilcar, in 
great fury, against the Corinthians. 

Information of this being brought directly to Sy- 
racuse, the inhabitants were struck with such terror 
by that prodigious armament, that scarce three thou- 
sand, out of ten times that number, took up arms 
and ventui'ed to follow Timoleou. The mercenaries 
w^e in number four thousand, and of them about a 
thousand gave way to their fears, when upon their 
march, and turned back, crying out, " That Timo- 
leon must be mad or in his dotage, to go against an 
army of seventy thousand men, with only five thou- 
sand foot and a thousand horse, and to dr^W hi& 
handful of men, too, eight days' march from Syra- 
cuse ; by which means there could be no refuge for 
those that fled, nor burial for those that fell in battle.*' 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that these 
cowards discovered themselves before the engage- 
ment ; and having encouraged the rest, he led them 
hastily to the banks of the Crimesus, where he was 
told the Carthaginians were drawn together. But 
^8 he was ascending a hill, at the top of which the 
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enemy's camp and all their va^t forces, would be iii 
sight, be met some mules loaded . with parsley; and 
his men took it into their heads that it was a bad 
omen, because we usually crown the sepulchres with 
parsley, and thence the proverb with respect to one 
that is dangerously ill, Such a one has need of nothing 
hut parsley. To deliver them from this superstition 
and to remove the /;amc, Timoleon ordered the troops 
to halt; and making a speech suitable to the occa- 
sion, observed among other things, " That crowns 
were brought them before the victory, and offered 
themselves of their own accord." For the Corin- 
thians from all antiquity have looked upon a wreath 
of parsley as sacred, crowning the victors with it a 
the Isthmean games : in Timoleon's time it was still 
in use at those games, as it is now at the Nemeao, 
and it is but lately that the pine-branch has takea 
its place. The general having addressed his army 
as we have said, took a chaplet of parsley, and crown- 
ed himself with it first, and then his officers and 
the coumion soldiers did the same. At that instant 
the soothsayers observing two eagles flying towards 
them, one of which bore a serpent which he had 
pierced through with his talons, while the other ad- 
vanced with a loud and animating noise, pointed them 
out to the army, who all betook themselves to prayer 
and invocation of the gods, 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the 
month Thargelion brought on the solstice : the river 
then sending up a thick mist, the field was covered 
with it at first, so that nothing iu the enemy's camp 
was discernible, only an inarticulate- and confused 
noise which reached the summit of the hill, showed 
that a great army lay at some distance. But when 
the Corinthians had reached the top, and laid down 
their shields to take breath, the sun had raised the 
vapours higher, so that the fog being collected upon 
the summits, covered tliem only, while the .pljices be- 
low were all visible. The river Crioiesus appeared 
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(clearly, aiid the enemy ^ere seen crossirig it, first 
with chariots drawn by four horses, and formidably 
provkled ifor the combat ; behind which there march- 
ed ten thou^nd men with white bucklers. These 
they conjectured to be Carthaginians, by the brigbt- 
tiess of thcjir armour, and the slowness and good 
Order in whic'h they moved. They were followed by 
the troops of other nations, who advanced in a con- 
fused and tumultuouls manner. • 

Tiikioleoii pbsei'ving that the iriver put it in his power 
to en^g^ with what number of the enemy he pleased, 
bade his men take notice how the main bo<|y was di- 
vided by the stream, part having already got ov«p and 
part preparing to pass it; and ordered Demaretus with 
the cavalry to attack the Carthaginians and put them 
in confusion, before they had tinae to range themselves 
in order of battle. Then he himself descending into 
the plain with the infantry, formed the wings out of 
otbcir Sicilians, intermingling a few strangers with 
them ; but the natives of Syracuse and the most vvar- 
like of the mercenaries be placed about himself in the 
centre, and stopped a while to see the success of the 
horse. When he saw that they could not come up 
to grapple with the Carthaginians, by reason of the 
chariots that rah to and fro before their army, and 
that they were obliged often to wheel about to avoid 
the danger of having their ranks broken, and then to 
rally again and return to the charge, sometimes h^re 
sometimes there, he took his buckler and called to 
the foot to follow him, and be of good courage, with 
an accent that seemed more than human, so niuch 
was it above his usual pitch ; whether it was exalted 
by his ardour and enthusiasm, or whether (^as many 
were of opinion) the voice of some god was joined to 
his. His troops answering him with a loud shout, 
and pressing him to lead them on without delay, he 
sent orders to the cavalry to get beyond the line of 
chariots, and take the enemy in flank, while himself 
thickening his first ranks, so as to join buckler to 
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buckler, and causing tbe trumpet tosoutid; bore dawn 
upon the Carthagiuians. Tbey sustained the first 
shock with great spirit; for being fcurtified witi> breast- 
plates of irou and helmets of brass, and coveriog 
themselves with large shields, they could easily re- 
pel the spears aud javelins. But when the business 
came to a decision by the swordi whereart is no less 
requisite than strength, all on a sudden there broke 
out dreadful thunders from the mountains, mingled 
with long trails of lightning ; after which the black 
clouds descending from the tops of the hills, fell up 
on the two armies in a storm of wind, rain, and haii. 
The tempest was on the backs of the Greeks, but 
beat upon the &ces of the barbarians, and almost 
blinded them with the stormy showers and the fire 
QOBtinually streaming from the clouds. 

These things very much distressed the barbarian^^ 
particularly such of them as were not veterans. The 
greatest inconvenience seems to have been the roar* 
ing of the thunder, and the clattering of the rain and 
hail upon their arms, which hindered them from bear* 
ing the orders of their officers. Besides, the Cartba* 
ginians not being light but heavy armed, as I said, 
the dirt was troublesome to them : and, as the bo* 
soras of their tunics were filled wi^ water, they were 
very un widdy in the combat, so that the Greeks could 
overturn them with ease ; and when they were dowOi 
it was impossible for them, encumbered as they were 
with arms, to get out of the mire. For the river Cri- 
mesus swoln partly with therains^ and parUy haying 
its course stopped by the vast numbers that crossed 
it, bad overflowed its banks. The adjacent field, 
having many cavities and low places in it, was filled 
with water which settled there, and the Carthaginians 
falling into them, could not disengage themsehe^ 
without extreme difficulty. In short, the storm con- 
tinuing to beat upon them with great violence, and 
the Greeks having cut to pieces four hundred men 
who composed their first ranks, their whole body 
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was put to fligi^t. ' Great naei^]^ i^ei!eoy^i:aketi in 
the .fielcl, 9<|id f^t to the sword; many took. to the 
river, aqd, j^«tlii}g with those that were yet psissmg 
i^ were cam§d down and drowned. Tbe luajor piairt; 
who endeavoured to gain tbe hills, wa^Orfitc^ped bj 
the Ught-armed soldiers, and slain. . Among the ten 
thops^nd that were killed, it is said there were three 
thousand natives of Cartbage ; a heavy loss to that 
city: for noee of its citizeos were supepio^ to these; 
eitj^er in birth, fortune, or character, nor have we any 
account that so many Carthaginians ever fell before 
ID <ine battle ; but as they mostly made use of Liby^ 
anSy 3paiuards, and Numidians, in their wars, if they 
lost a victory, it was at the ejspeiise .a£< tbe blood of 
f trangers* 

The Greeks discover^iby the spoils the quality df 
the killed* Those that stripped the (|g|Ki set no va^ 
lue upon brass or iron, such was the abundanoe of 
silver and gold : f<H* they passed tbe river, and raaide 
thenise] ves masters of the camp and baggage. Matry 
of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the sol^ 
diers, b^it five thousand were delivered in upon the 
public accoiint, and two hundred chariots also were 
taken* The tent of Timoleon afforded the most beau«> 
tiful and ms^nificentspectacle. J n it were piled all man* 
Qer of spoils, among which a thousand breastrplates 
of exquisite W4orkmansfaip, and ten tliousand buck- 
lers, were exposed to view. As there was but a smaU 
nutnber to collect the spoils of such a multitude, and 
they found ^uch immense riches, it was the third day 
after tbe battle before they could erect the trophy. 
Witl\ the first news of the victory, Timoleon sent to 
Corinth the handsomest of the arms he had taken^ 
desirous that the world might admire and emulate 
bis native city, when they saw the fairest temples 
adprq^rl} not with Grecian spoils, nor with the un^ 
pleasing monuments of kindred blood and domestic 
ruin, but with the spoils of barbarians, which bore 
this iionourabie inscription, declaring the justice as* 
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well as valour of tfie conquerors, "That the people 
of Corintb) aod Timoleon their geaeral, baviog deli- 
vered the Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the Car- 
thaginian yoke» made this offerings as a grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the gods.** 

After this» Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay 
waste the Carthaginian province, and returned to 
Syracuse. By an edict published there, he banished 
from Sicily the thousand hired soldiers who deserted 
him before the battle, and obliged them to quit Sy- 
racuse before the sunset. These wretches paissed 
over into Italy, where they were treacherously slain 
by the Brutiuns. Sudi was the vengeance which 
heaven took of their perfidiousness. 

Nevertheless, Mamercus, prince of Catana, and 
Jcetes, either moved with envy at the success of Ti- 
moleon, or 4|pi>B^diog him as an implacable enemy, 
who thought no faith was to be kept with tyrants, 
entered into league with the Carthaginians, and de- 
sired them to send a new army and general, if they 
were not willing to lose Sicily entirelpr. Hereupon, 
Gisoo 4iume with a fleet of seventy ships, and a body 
of Greeks whom he had taken into pay; The Car- 
thaginians had not employed any Greeks before, but 
now they considered them as 4be bravest and most 
invincible of men. 

On this occasion the inhabitants of Messetia, rising 
with one consent, slew four hundred of the foreign 
soldiers, whom Timoleon had sent to their assist- 
ance ; and within the dependencies of Carthage, the 
ntercenaries, commanded by Euthymus the Leuca- 
dtan, wer^, eut off by an ambush at a place called 
Hteras.* Eh^ce the good fortune of I'imoleon be- 
came still more famous : for these were some of the 
men who with Philodemus of Phocis and Onomar- 
cIms, Imd broke into the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 

* We do not find there was any place in Sicily called Hierw : in 
all probabilttj, therefore, it should be read Hieta ; for Stephanas 
de Urinb. mentions a castle in Sicily of that name. 
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and were par4aker9 witk them in the dacrilege.* 
Sbuaned as execrable on this account, they wan- 
dered abiMit Peioponnesns, Where Timoleon, being 
in great want of men, took them into pay. When 
they came into Sicily, they were victorious in all the 
battles wh^e he commanded in person ; but after 
the great struggles of tlie war were over, being sent 
upon service where succours were required, they pe« 
rished by little and little. Herein avenging justice 
seems to have been willing to make use of the pros-^ 
perity of Timoleon as an apology for its delay, taking 
care, as it did, that no harm might happen to the 
good from the^punishmentof the wicked ; insomuch 
that the favour of the gods, to that great man, was 
no less discerned And admired in his \wy losses than 
in his greatest success. 

Upon any of these little advantages^ the tyrants 
took, occasion to ridicule the Syracusans ; at which 
they were highly incensed. M amercus, for instance, 
who valued himself • on his poems and tragedies, 
talked iti a pompous manner of the victory he had 
gained over the mercenaries, and ordered this inso- 
lent inscription to be put upon the shields which he 
dedicated to the gods, 

' These shields f with gold end iTorj gaj 

To our p^ahi bucklers lost the day. 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege to Ca- 

s The tacred war conneaced on thisocooskni. The .^InytAtblfyofit 
hftviag condenned the people of Phocas in a heavy fine, for plua- 
deriag the country of Cyrrha, which was dedicated to Apollo, and 
that people being unable to pay it, their whole country was judged 
forfeited to that god. Hereupon Phiiomelus, not Philodemus, 
called the people together, and advised them to seize the treasures 
in the temple of Delphi, to enable them to hire forces to defend 
themselves. This brought on a war that lasted six years, in the 
course of which most of the sacrilegious persons perished miserably. 

f They were shields that had been taken out of the temple at 
Delphi. 
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hiuria^Icetes took the oppcuftiuiity ttfinnke an inrtad 
into the territories of Syracuse, where he met with 
coosidwable booty.; and having made great hayoc, 
be marched back by Calauria itself, in contempt of 
Timdleon and the slt^uder force he had with hini« 
Timoleon suffered him to pass, and then followed 
him with his cavalry wd light^armed foot When 
loetes saw he was pursued he crossed the Darny- 
rias/ and stood in a posture to receive the enemy 
on the other side. What emboldened him to do 
this, was the difficulty of the passage, and the steep* 
neas of the banks on both sides/ But a strange 
dispute of jealousy and honour, which arose among 
the officers of Timoleon, awhile delayed the coinbat ] 
for there was not one tlmt was wUUt^ to go after an- 
other, but every man wanted to be foremost in the 
attack ; so that th^r fordii^ was likely to be very 
tttUAttltuous and disorderly by their justUng each 
otiier, and pressing to get before. To retnedy this^ 
Tinioleon ordered them to decide the matter by lot^ 
and that each for this purpose should give him his 
ring/ He took the rings and shook Uiem in the 
skirt of bis robe, and the first th^ came up, happen- 
ing to have a trophy for the s^l, the young officers 
received it with joy, and crying out, that they would 
not wait for any other lot, made their way as fistst as 
possible through the river, and fell upon the enemy, 
who, unable to sustain the shock, soon took to flight, 
throwing away their arms, and leaving a thousand of 
their men dead upon the spot. 

A few days after this^ Timoleon marched into the 
territory of the Leon tines, where he took Icetes alive; 
and his son JBupolemuSy and Eutbymus, his general 
of horse, were brought to him bound by the soldiers^ 
Icetes and his son were capitally punished, as tyrants 
and traitors to their country. Nor did Euthymus 
find mercy, though remarkably brave and bold in 

* Or the Lymyrias. 
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aeti^iH because he was acevaed Of ist iieVera sdwasn 
against the Cbriutbians. He bad said, it se^s, in a 
speech he made to the Leontines, upon the Corin^ 
tliiaDS taking the field, '' That it«w9s no foroiidabla 
matter, if the Corinthian dames were gone oat to 
take the air." Thas the generality of men are more 
apt to resent a contemptuous word than an imjort 
action, and can bear any other injury better than dis« 
grace. Every hostile deed is imputed to the neces- 
sity of war, but satirical and censorious expressions 
are considered as the effects of battled or malignity^ 

*Wben TirooleoD was returned, the Syracusana 
brought the wife and daughters of Icetes to a public 
trial, who, being there condemned to die, were exe^ 
cutad accordingly. This seems to be the mosteZ'* 
c^tionable part of Timdleon's conduct: for, if he 
bad interposed, the women would not have suffered; 
Bui he ^pears to have connived at it» and given 
tliem up to.the resentment of the people, who w«e 
willing to make some satisfaction to Ihe man^ of 
Dion, who expelled Dionysius. For Icetes was the 
man who threw Arete the wife of Dion, his sister 
Aristomacbe, and his son, who was yet a child^ iedive 
into the sea; as we have related in the life of Dion.* 

Timoleon then marched to Catena against Ma- 
mercus, who waited for him in order of battle npoa 
the. banks of the Abolus.f Mamercus was defeated 
and put to flight, with the loss of above two tbouM 
sand men, no small part of which consisted of the 
Punic succours sent by Gisco. Ha*eupon the Car^ 
thaginians desired him to grant them peace> which 

* From this passage, and another before, it seems as if the life 
of Dion was written before this. And jet, in the life of Dion^ 
Plutarch speaks as if this was written first. For there he says, jh 
we haoB writtett in ika Mfs of Timokatu la one of them, thereCore^ 
if not in both, those references must have been made by the Li- 
brarians, according to the different order in which these lives were 
placed. 

i Ptolemy imd others call this river AkUmSy AlabiSy or Alab<m* 
It is near Hybla^ between Catana and Syracuse. 
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he did on the following conditions: *' That thejr 
should hold only the lands within the Lyons;* that 
they should permit all who desired it to remove out 
of thdr province, with their families and goods, and 
to settle at Syracuse; and that they should renounoe 
all friendship and alliance with the tyrants." Ma* 
mercus, reduced by this treaty to despair, set sail for 
Italy, with an mtent to bring the Lucanians against 
Timoleon and the Syracusans. But, instead of that, 
the crews tacking about with tlie galleys, and re- 
turning to Sicily, delivered up Catana to Timoleon ; 
which obliged Mamercus to take refuge at Messerfa, 
with Hippo, prince of that city. Timoleon coming 
upon them, and investing the place both by sea and 
land. Hippo got on board a ship, and attempted to 
make chis escape, but was taken. by the Messenians 
themselves; who exposed him in the theatre; and 
calling tlieir children out of the schopls, as to the 
finest spectacle in the world, the punishment of a 
tvrant, they first scourged him, and then put him to 
death. 

Upon this Mamercus surrendered himself toTi-- 
moleon, agreeing to take his trial at Syracuse^ on 
condition that Tunoleon himself would not be his 
accuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, and brought 
before the people, he attempted to pronounce an 
oration which he had composed long before for ^uch 
an occasion ; but being received with noise and cla* 
mour, he perceived that the assembly were deter- 
mined to show him no favour. He, therefore, threw 
off his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and 
dashed his head violently against one of the steps, 
with a diisign to kill himself; but did not succeed 
according to his wish, for he was taken up alive, and 
suffered the punishment of thieves and robbers. 

♦ Plutarch probably took the name of this river as he found it 
in Diodorus ; but other historians call it the Halycus. Indeed, the 
Carthaginians might possibly give it the oriental aspiratd ha, which 
signifies no more than the particle the. 
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lu this ms^nner did Timokon extirpate tyraiinyi 
and put a period to their wars. He found the whole 
island turned almost wild and savage with it$ mis* 
fortunes, so that its very inhabitants could hardly 
endure it, and yet he so civilized it again, and ren- 
dered it i;o desirable, that strangers came to settle in 
the country, from which its own people had lately 
fled ; the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, which 
after the Athenian war had been sacked and left 
desolate by the Carthaginians, were now peopled 
again ; the former by Megeilus and Pheristus from 
Elea, and the latter by Gorgus from the isle of Ceos, 
vfho also collected and brought with him some of 
the old citizens. Timoleon not only assured them 
of hrs protection, and of peaceful days to settle in, 
after the tempests of such a war, but cordially en- 
tered into their necessities, and supplied them with 
every thing, so that he was even beloved by them as 
if he had been their founder. Nay, to that degree 
did he enjoy the affections of the Sicilians in general, 
that no war seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no 
lands divided, no political regulations made, in a 
proper manner, except it was revised and touched by 
him: he was the master-builder who put the last 
hand to the work, and bestowed upon it a happy 
elegance and perfection . Though at that time Greece 
boasted a number of great men, whose achievements 
were highly distinguished, Timotheus (for instance) 
Agesilaus, Pelopidos, and Epaminondas, the last of 
whom Timoleon principally vied with in the course 
of glory, yet we may discern in their actions a certain 
labour and straining, ivhich diminishes their lustre, 
and some of them have afforded room for censure, 
and been followed with repentance ; whereas there 
is not one action of Timoleon (if we except the ex- 
tremities he proceeded Jo in the case of his brother) 
to which we may not, with Timaeus, apply that pas- 
sage of Sophocles, 

What YfiKus, or what Love, 

Placed the fair piirts in.this harnoiiioiis whole. 
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Fot-, As the poetry of Antimachuft* and the portraits 
of DionysiuSjf both of them Colophonian^, with all 
the nerve and strength one finds in them, appear to 
be too much laboured, and smell too much of the 
lan^p; whereas the paintings of Nichomachus| and 
the verses of Homer, besides their other excellences 
and gmces, seem to have been struck off with rea- 
diness and ease : so if we compare the exploits of 
Epaminondas and Agesilaus, performed with infinite 
pains and difliculty, with those of Timoleon, which, 
glorious as they were, had a great deal of freedom 
and ease in them, when we consider the case well, 
we shall conclude the latter, not to have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but the eflfects of fortunate 
virtue. 

He himself, it is true, ascribed all his successes to 
fortune. For when he wrote to his friends at Co- 
rinth, or addressed the Syracusans, he often said, he 
Was highly indebted to that goddess, when she was 
resolved to save Sicily, for doing it under his name. 
In his house he built a chapel, and oflfered sacrifices 
to Chance,^ and dedicated the house itself to For- 

* Antimftcbus was an epic poet, who flourished in the days of 
Soorates and Plato. He wrote a poem called the Thebmd. Qais- 
tilian (x. i.) says, he had a force and BoUdity, together with an 
elevation of style, and had the second place given him by the gram- 
marians, after Homer; bat as he failed in the passions, in the dis- 
position of his fable, and in the ease and elegance of manner, though 
he was second, be was far from coming near the first. 

f DionjrSius was a portrait painter. PUn* xxxt. 10. 

X Pliny tells us, <^ Nicomacbus painted with a swift as well as 
masterly hand ; and that bis pieces sold for as much as a town was 
worth.'* Aristratus, the tyrant of Sicyon, having agreed with him 
for a piece of work which seemed to require a considerable time, 
Nicpmachus did not appear till within a few days of that on Which 
he had agreed to finish it. Hereupon the tyrant talked of punish- 
ing him ; but in those few days he completed the thing in an ad- 
mirable manner, and entirely to his satisfaction. 
- § When the aocieiits ascribed -any ew^emito JMtmey they ^id not 
mean to deny the operations of the Deity in it^ hut only to exclude 
all human contrivance and power. And in events ascribed to 
chance^ they mieht' possibly mean to exclude the Agency of all 
rational beings, %helb;erb»ttan or dHine. 
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tnne; lor the Syracui^ans bad givto him <me of the 
best houises in the city, as a reward for bis services^ 
and provided him, besides, a very elegant and agrees 
able retreat in the country. In tl|e coontry it was 
that he spent most of his time^ with bis' wife and 
child ren^ wiiom he bad sent for from Corinth : fbl* be 
never retarded home; he took no part in the troubles 
of Greece, nor exposed himself to public envy, the 
rock wbkb great generals commonly split upon in 
their insatiable pursuits of honour and power; but 
be remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he had 
established ; and of which the greatest of all was, to 
see so many cities and so many thousands of people 
happy through his means. * . 

But since, according to the comparison of Sirno* 
Hides, every republic must have some impudent slan^ 
derer, just as every lark must have a crest on its 
headi so it was at Syracuse; for Timoleon was at- 
tacked by two demagogues, Laphystins and Demae«- 
netus. The first of these having demanded of him 
suretiesthat he would answer to an indictment whidi 
was to be brought against him, the people began to 
rise, declaring they would not suffer him to proceed. 
But Timoleon stilled the tumult, by repi^esenting, 
*^ That he bad voluntarily undergone so many la*- 
bouFs and dangers, on purpose that the meanest Syra- 
cusan might have recourse, when he pleased, to the 
laws*" And when Demsenetus, in full assembly, 
alleged many articles against bis behaviour in com*- 
mand, he did not vouchsafe him any ani^wer; he 
only said, " He could not sufficiently express his 
gratitude to the gods, for gmnting his r^uest, in 
permitting him to see all the Syracusans enjoy the 
liberty of saying what they thought fit." 

Having then confessedly performed greater things 
than any Grecian of his time, and been the only man 
that realized those gloriotiii achievements, to which 
the orators of Greece were constantly exhorting their 
countrymen in the general assemblies of the states, 
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fortone happily pltaed him at a distatice from the 
calamities id which the motber«country was involved, 
and kept his hands unstained with its blood. He 
made his courage and conduct appear in his dealings 
with Uie barbarians and with tyrants, as well as his 
justice and moderation wherever the Greeks or their 
friends were concerned. Very few of his trophies 
cost his fellow-citizens a tear, or put any of them id 
mourning ; and yet, in less than eight years, he de- 
livered Sicily from its intestine miseries and distem- 
pers, and restored it to the native inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well ad- 
vanced in years, bis eyes began to fail him, and the 
defect increased so fast, that he entirely lost his sight. 
Mot that he had done any thing to occasion it, nor 
was it to be imputed to the caprice of fortune,* but 
it seems to have been owing to a iamily weakness 
and disorder, which operated together with the course 
of time. For several of his relations are said to have 
lost their sight in the same msmner, having it gra- 
dually impaired by years. But Athanis tells us, 
notwithstanding, that during the war with Hippo 
and Mamercus, and while he lay before Millss, a 
white speck appeared on his eye, which was a plain 
indication tl^at blinduess was coming on. However, 
this did noi hinder him from continuing the si^, 
and prosecuting the war, until he got the tyrants in 
his power. But, when he was returned to Syracuse, 
he laid down the command immediately, and excused 
himself to the people from any farther service, as he 
had brought their afiairs to a happy conclusion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfor- 
tune without repining ; but it was really admirable 
to observe the honour and respect which the Syra- 
cusans paid him when blind. They not only visited 

* Platarch here bints at an opinion which was very prevalent 
among the Pagans, that if any person was signally favoured with 
success, there would some misfortune happen to counterbalance it. 
This they imputed to the envy of some malignant demon. 
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bitn constahtiy themselves^ but brought all strangers 
Mrho spent some time amongst them to bi& house in 
the town, or to that in the country, that they too 
might have the pleasure of seeing the deliverer of 
Syracuse. And it was their joy and their pride that 
he chose to spend liis days with them, and despised 
the splendid reception Which Greece was prepared 
to give him, on account of his great success. Among 
the many votes that were passed, and things that 
were done in honour of him, pne of the most striking 
was that decree of the people of Syracuse, " That 
whenever they should be at war with a foreign 
nation, they would employ a Corinthian general." 
Their method of proceeding, too, in their assemblies, 
did honour to Timoleon, For they decided smaller 
matters by themselves, but consulted him in the more 
difficult and important cases. On these occasions he 
was conveyed in a litter through the market-place to 
the theatre; and when he was carried in, the people 
saluted him with one voice, as be sat. He returned 
the civility; and having paused a while to give time 
for their acclamations, took cognizance of the affair, 
and delivered his opinion. The assembly gave their 
sanction to it, and then his servants carried the litter 
back through the theatre ; and the people having 
waited on him with loud applauses, despatched the 
rest of the public business without him. 

With so much respect and kindness was the old 
age of Timoleon ch<irished, as that of a common 
father! and at last he died of a slight illness co- 
operating with length of years.* Some time being 
given the Syracusans to prepare for his funeral, and 
for the neighbouring inhabitants and strangers to as- 
semble, the whole was conducted with great magni- 
ficence. The bier, sumptuously adorned, was car- 
ried by young men selected by the people, over the 

* He died the last year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad^ 
three hundred and thirty-five years before the Christian aera^ 

VOL. IT. R 
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* 

grottfid where the palace and castle of the tyrants 
stood, before they were demplished. It was fol- 
lowed by many thousatids of men and women, in 
the most pompoas solemnity, crowned with garlands 
and clothed in white. The lamentations aod tea,rs, 
mingled with the praises of the deceased, showed 
that the honour now paid him was not a matter of 
course, or compliance with a duty enjoined, font the 
testimony of real sorrow and sincere' affection. At 
last the bier being placed upon the funeral pile, 
Demetrius, who had the loudest voice of all thrir 
, heralds, was directed to make proclamation as fol- 
lows : "The people of Syracuse inter Timoleoii the 
Corinthian, the son of Timodemus, at the expense 
of two hundred min^e: they honour him, moreover, 
through all time with annual games, to be celebrated 
with performances in music, horse-racing, and wrest- 
ling; as the man who destroyed tyrants, subdued 
barbarians, re-peopled great cities which lay deso- 
late, and restored to the Sicilians their laws and 
privileges/' 

The body was interred, and a monument erected 
for him in the market-place, which they afterwards 
surrounded with porticoes and other buildings suit- 
able to the purpose, and then made it a place of ex- 
ercise for their youth, under the name of Timoleon- 
tSum. They continued to make use of the form of 
government and the laws that he established, and 
this insured their happiness for a long course of 
years.* 

* This prosperity was interrupted about thirty years after, by 
the cruelties of Agathocles. 
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PAULUS ^MILIUS. 

"When I first applied myself to the writing of these 
Lives, it was for the sake of others^ but I pursue tba^ 
study for my own sake ; availing myself of history as 
of a mirror, from which I learn to adj^ist and regu- 
late my own conduct For it is like living and co&« 
Tersiog with these illustrious men, when I invite ad 
it were, and receive them^< one after another, under 
my roof; when I consider how ^eat and wanderftd 
tl^ey were^ and select from their actions the most 
meniorable and glorious. 

Ye gods ! what greater pleasure ? 

Whaf H^APPUBft RaA]> TO'YIR^CV? 

Democritus has a position in his philosophy^* ut- 
terly false indeed, and leading to endless supersti-^ 
tions, thiat there are phantasms or images continualiy 
floating in the air, some propitious, and some unlucky, 
and advises us to pray, that such may strike upon our 
seus^^ as ai^ agreeable to and perfective of our na« 
ture, and not such as have a tendency to vice and 
error. For my par^ instead of this, I fill my mind 
with the sublime images of the best and greatest men^ 
by attention to history and biography ; a^d if I con- 
tract any blemish or ill custom from other company 

* Democritus held, that visible objects produced their image ia 
the ambient air, which image produced a- second, andkhe second a 
thitd still less than the former^ and soon till the last phiduced' its 
' counterpart in the eye. This he supjposed the process- of the act 
of vision* But he went on to what is infinitely^- more absbrd. He 
maintained that thought wfts formed, according as those 'iteages' 
struck upon the imagination ; that of these there were sotae good^ 
and some evil ; that the good produced virtuous thdughtititi'TiS^ and*' 
the evil the contrary. 
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which I am unaYoidably engaged in, I correct and 
expel them, by calmly and dispassionately turning 
my thoughts to these excellent examples. For the 
same purpose, I now put in your hands the Life of 
Timoleonthe Corinthian, and that of iBmilius Pau- 
lus, men famous not only for their virtues, but their 
success ; insomuch that they have left room to doubt, 
whether their great achievements were not more 
awing to their good fortune than their prudence. 

Most writers agree, that the iBmilian family was 
one of the most ancient among the Roman nobility: 
and it is asserted, that the founder of it, who also 
left it his surname, was Mamercus * the sou of Py- 
&agoras the philosopher,t who, for the peculiar 
charms and gracefulness of his elocution was called 
iSmilius ; such, at least, ip the opinion of thoi^e who 
saythat Nirma was educated under Pythagoras. 

Those of this family thatt distinguished them- 
selves,! found their attachment to virtue generally 
blessed with success. And notwithstanding the ill 
fortune of Lucius Pauliis at Cannae, he shewed on 
that occasion both his prudence and his valour. For, 
when he could not dissuade his colleague from fight- 
ings he joined him in the combat, though much 
s^ainst his will, but did not partake with him in bis 
flight: on the contrary, when he who plunged them 
in th& danger, deserted the field, Paulus stood his 
ground, and fell bravely amidst the enemy, with his 
sword in his hand. 

This Pauluis bad a daughter named ^Emilia, who 
was married to Scipio the Great, and a son called 
Paulus, whose history I am now writing. 

* See the life of Numa. ' . 

f He is called Pythagoras the philosopher, to distinguish him 
from Pjthafforas the famed wrestler. 

. i From Lucius ^milius, who was consul in the year of Rome 
two hundred and seventy, and overcame the Yolscians, to Lucius • 
Paulus, who was father to Paulus ^miiius, and who fell at Cannse, 
in the year of Rome &ve hundred and thirty-seven, there were many 
of those ^milii renowned for their victories and triumphs. 
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At the time he made his appearance in the world, 
Rome abounded in men who were celebrated for 
their virtues and other excellent accomplishments ;*' 
and even among these ^miliu&made a distinguished 
figure,^ without pursuing the same studies, or setting 
out in tiie same tracks with the young nobility of that 
age. For he did not exercise himself in pleading ' 
causes, nor could he stoop to salute, to solicit, and ' 
caress the people, which was the method that'most 
men took who aimed at popularity. Not but that 
he had talents from nature to acquit himself well in ' 
either of these respects, but he reckoned the honour 
that flows from valour, from justice and probity, pre- 
ferable to both ; and in these virtues he soon surpas- 
sed all the young men of his time. 

The first of the great offices of state for which he 
was a candidate, was that of JEdile, and he carried 
it against twelve competitors, who, we are told, were 
ail afterwards consuls. And when he was appointed 
one of the Augurs, whom the Romains employ in ' 
the inspection and care of divination by the flight of 
birds, and by prodigies in the air, he studied so at- 
tentively the usages of his country, and acquainted . 
him$elf so perfectly with the ancient ceremonies of 
religion, that what before was only considered as aqi 
honour, and sought for on account of the authority 
annexed to it,t appeared in his hands to be oue of 
the principal arts. Thus he confirmed the definition 
which is given by some philosophers, T^t religion 
is the science of worshipping the gods. He did every 
thing with skill and application; he laid aside all 
ofber concerns while he attended to this, and made 
not the least omission or innovation, but disputed 

* In that period we find the SemproDii, the Albini, the Fabii 
Maximi, the IVfarcelliy the Scipios, the Fulvii, Si^lp|tii} Cethegi^ 
Metelli ; and other great and excellent men. 

f Under pretence that the auspic^3 were fayourable or other- . 
wise, the Augurs had it |n their power to prompto or put a stop to 
any public affair whatever. 
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Will his colleagues aboat the smallest article, aod ia* 
sisted, that though the deity might be supposed to 
he merciful, and williug to overlook some n^lect, 
yet it was dangerous for the state to connive at and 
pass by such things. For no man ever begoan his ai^ 
tempts against government with an mormons crime; 
and the relaxing in the smallest malterSy breaks down 
ttfe fences qf the greatest. 

Nor was he less exact in requiring and observing 
the Roman military discipline^ He did not study to 
be popular in command, nor endeavour, like the ge- 
nerality, to make one commission the foundation for 
another, by humouring and indulging the soldiery :* 
but as a priest instructs the initiated with care in the 
sacred ceremonies, so he explained to those that 
were und^r bim the rules and customs of war ; and 
Ixeing inexorable, at the same time, to those that traMk 
gressed them, he re-established the country ia ]l» 
former glory. Indeed, vvith him, the heating of an 
enemy w^s a matter of ^l^ch less account^ than the 
bringing of his countrymen to strict discipline ; the one 
seeming to be the necessary consequence of the other. 

Puring tj^e war which the Romana were engaged 
ii| with Antiocbus the Great,t in the east, and^i >&• 
vi\\\c\ th^ir most experienced oiicers were employed^ 
aqother broke out in the west. There was a general 
revolt ijx Spain ;^ aqd thither ^uiiliua was sent, not 
vi^ith si^ic lictors only, like oih^ pratorsy but with twice 
the number ; which seemed to raise his dignity to an 
equality with the consular. He beat the barkariana 

^ The RomaB soldiers were, at the same time, citizens, wha had" 
vqtes, fpr the gceat employments, both civil and military. 

f The war with Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, began about 
the year of Roipe five hundred and sixty-one;^ twenty-fomr years 
after the battle pf Canne. 

% The consul Glabrio, and after him the twoSicipios ; the elder 
of whom wa&t conten^t to serve as lieutenant under his bro1iher» 
Lfy. 1. xxxvii. 

§r %>ain hadf been reduced by Scipio Nasica. 
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in two pitched battles,* and killed thirty thousand 
of them : which success appears to have be^i owing 
to his generalship in choosing his ground, and at- 
tacking the enemy while they were passing a river ; 
for by these means his army gained an easy victory <. 
He made himself master of two hundred and fifty 
cities, which voluntarily opened their gates; and 
having established peace throughout the province, 
and secured its allegiance, he returned to Rome, not 
a drctckma richer than he went out He never, in- 
deed, was desirous to enrich himself, but lived in a 
generous manner on his own estate, which was so £aur 
from being large, that after his death, it was hardly 
sufficient to answer his wife's dowry. 

His first wife was Papiria, the daughter of Papi- 
rius Maso, a man of consular dignity. After he had 
lived with her a long time in wedlock he divorced 
her, though she had brought him very fine children ; 
for she was mother to the illustrious Scipio and to 
Fabius Maximus. History does not acquaint us. 
vfrith the reason of this separation ; but with respect 
to divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Roman, who put away his wife, gave of his own case, 
seems to be a just one. When his friends remon* 
strated, and asked him, Was she not chaste ? Was 
she not /air ? Was she not fruitful ? he held out his 
shoe, and said. Is it not handsome ? Is it not new ? 
yei none knows where it wrings him^ but he that wears 
it. Certain it is, that men usually repudiate their 
wives for great and visible faults ; yet sometimes also 
a peevishness of temper or incompliance of manners, 
small and frequent distastes, though not discerned by 
the world, produce the most insurable aversions in 
a married life.f 

* Livy xxxvii. 67* speaks only of one battle, in which Paulus 
iEmilius forced the entrenchments of the Spaniards, killed eighteen 
tl^oasand of them, and made three hundred prisoners. 

+ The very ingenious Dr. Robertson mentions this frequency of 
divorces as one of the necessary reasons for introducing the Chrisi- 
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^milius, thus separated from Papiria, married a 
second wife, by whom he had also two sons. These 
he brought up in his own house; the sons of Papiria 
being adopted into the greatest and most nobVe fe- 
milies in Rome, the elder by Fabius Maximum, who 
was five times consul, and the younger by his cousin- 
german, the son of Scipio Africaniis, who gave him 
the name of Scipia. One of his daughters was mar- 
ried to the son of Cato, and the other to Mlms Tubero, 
a man of superior integrity, and who, of all the Ro- 
mans, knew best how to bear poverty. There were 
no less than sixteen of the JBIian family and came;, 
who had only a small house, and one farm amongst 
them ; and in this house they all lived, with their 
wives and many children. Here dwelt the daughter 
of iBmilius, who had been twice consul, and had tri-; 
umphed twice, not ashamed of her husband's po- 
verty, but admiring that virtue which kept him poor. 

tiftn religion at that period of time ^ben it was published to th^ 
world. ^' Divorces,!' says he^ " oa \exj slight pretences were per- 
mitted both bj the Greek and Roman legislators. And though the 
pure manners of those republics restrained for some time the opera- 
tion of such a pernicious ihstitution ; though the Tirtne of private 
persons seldom abiised the indulgence that the legicdator allowed 
them, yet no sooner had the establishment of arbitrary power and 
the progress of luxury vitiated the taste of men, than the law with 
regard to divorces was found to be amongst the worst corrdptioDS 
that prevailed in that abandoned age. The facility of separatioBS 
rendered married persons careless Of practising or obtaining those 
virtues which render domestic life easy and delightful. The edu- 
cation of their children, as the parents were not mutually endeare4 
or inseparably connected, was generally disregarded, as each- parent 
considered it but a partial care, which- might with equal justice de- 
volve on the other. Marriage, instead of restraining, added to the 
violence of irregular desire, and under a legal title became the ^lileit 
and most shameless prostitution. From all these causes thei marriage 
state fell into disreputation and contempt, and it became necessary 
to force men by penal laws into a society where they expected do 
secure or lasting happiness. Among the Romans domestic corrup- 
tion grew of a sudden to an incredible height. And perhaps in the 
history of mankind we can find no parallel to the undisguised im- 
purity and licentiousness of that age. It was |n good time there- 
fore, &c. &c.*' 
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Very different is the behaviour of brothers aod other 
sear relations in these days ; who, if their possessions 
be not separated by extensive countries, or at least 
rivens and bulwarks, are perpetually at variance 
al^out them. So much instruction does history sug- 
gest to the consideration of those who are willing to 
profit by it. 

When Emilias was created consul,* he went upon 
an expedition against the Ligurians, whose country 
lies at the foot of the Alps, and who are also called 
Ligustines : a bold and martial people that learned 
the art of war of the Romans, by meaiis of their vi^ 
cinity. For they dwelt in the extremities of Italy, 
bordering upon that part of the Alps which is washed 
by the Tuscan sea, just opposite to Africa^ and were 
mixed with the Gauls and Spaniards who inhabited 
the coast. At that time they had likewise some 
strength at sea, and their corsairs plundered and de« 
stroyed the merchant ships as far as the Pillars of 
Hercules. They had an army of forty thousand mei^ 
to receive JEmilius, who came but with eight thou- 
sand at the most. He engaged them, however^ 
though five times his number, routed them entirely, 
and shut them up within their walled towns. When 
they were in these circnmstances, he offered them 
reasonable and moderate terms. For the Romans 
jdid not choose utterly to cut off the people of Ligu« 
ria, whom they considered as a bulwark against the 
Gauls, who were always hovering over Italy. The 
Ligurians, confiding in ^milius, delivered up their 
ships and their towns. He only razed the fortifica- 
tions, and then delivered the qities to them again ; 
but he carried off their shipping, leaving them not a 
vessel bigger than those with three banks of oars; 
and he set at liberty a number of prisoners whom 
^bey had made both at sea and land, as well Romans 
as strangers. ' . 

* It was the year followiDg tbat he weot against the Ligarians* 
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Such were the memorable actions of bis first €x>n- 
sulsbip. After which he often expressed bis deaire 
of being appointed again to the same high oflSce, and 
even stood candidate for it; but, meeting with a re- 
pulse, he solicited it no more. Instead of that he ap- 
plied himself to the discharge of his function as au- 
gur ^ and to the education of his sous, not only in such 
arts as had been taught in Rome, and those that he 
had leained himself, but also in the genteeler arts of 
Greece. To this purpose he not only entertained 
masters who could teach them grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, but sculpture also and painting, together 
with such as were skilled in breaking and teaching 
]iO)*ses and dogs, and were to instruct them in riding 
and hunting. When no public affairs hindered him, 
he himself always attended their studies and exer^ 
cises; In short, he was the most indulgent parent 
in Rome. 

As to the public affairs, the Romans were then en- 
gaged in a war with Perseus,* king of the Mace- 
donians, and they imputed it either to the incapacity 
or cowardice of their generals f that the advantage 
was on the enemy's side. For they who had forced 
Antiochus the Great to quit the rest of Asia,:}: dri- 
Tan him beyond mount Taurus, confined him to 
Syria, and made him think himself happy if he could 
purchase his peace with fifteen thousand talents ;§ 
they who had lately vanquished king Philip in Thes- 
saly,|| and delivered the Greeks from the Macedo- 

♦ This second MacedoDian war with Perseus began in the year 
of Rome five hundred and eighty-two, a hundred and sixty-nine 
years before the Christian aera. 

+ Those generals were P. Licinius Crassus, after him A. Hosti- 
)itts Mancfnus, and then Q. Martius Philippus, who dragged the 
■Wfu* Jieavily on during tjie three years of their consulship. 

4^ Seventeen years before. 

§ Livy says twelve thousand, which were to be paid in twelve 
years, by a thousand talents a year. 

II This service was performed by Quinctius Flaminius, who de- 
feated Philip in Theissaly, Ji^illed eight thousand of his men upon 
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nian yoke ; in short, they who bad subdued Banni- 
bal, to whom uo king could be compared either for 
Talour or power, thought it an intolerable thing to be 
obliged to contend with Perseus upon equfil terms, 
as if ^ could be an adversary able to cope with them, 
who only brought into the field the poor remains of 
bis father's routed forces. In this, however, the Ro- 
mans were deceived ; for they knew not that Philip, 
after his defeat, had raised a much more numerous 
and better disciplined army, than he had before. It 
may not be amiss to explain this in a few words, be- 
ginning at the fountain head. Antigonus,* the most ' 
powerful among the generals and successors of Alex- 
ander, having gained for himself and his descendants^ 
the title of king, had a son named Demetrius, who 
was father to Antigonus, surnamed GoncUus. Go^ 
natus had a son named Demetrius, who, after a short 
reign, left a young son called Philip. The Mace- 
donian nobility, dreading the confusion often con- 
sequent upon a minority, set up Antigonus, cousin 
to the deceased king, and gave him his widow, the 
mother of Philip, to wife. At first they made him 
only regent and general, but afterwards, finding that 
he was a moderate and public-spirited man, they de- 
clared him king. He it was that had the name of 
Dosany1[ because he was always promising, but never 
performed what he promised. After him, Philip 
mounted the throne, and though yet but a youth, 
soon showed himself equal to the greatest of kings, 
so that it was believed he would restore the crown 
of Macedon to its ancient dignity, and be the only 
man that could stop the {>rogress of the Ronmn 



tbe spot, took five thousand prisoners, and after his victory caused, 
proclamation to be made bj an herald, at the Isthmean games, that 
Greece was free. 

* This Antigonus killed Eum^nes, and took Babylon fKWi Seleu- 
cus ; and when his son Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy's fleet 
at Cyprus, he, the first of all Alexander's successors, presumed to 
wear a diadem, and assumed the title of king. 

t Doson signifies will give. 
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power, which was now extending itself over all the 
world. But being beaten at Scotusa by Titus FJa- 
Hiinius, hia courage sunk for the present, and pro- 
mising to receive such terms as the Romans should 
impose, he was glad to come off with a moderate 
fine. But recollecting himself afterwards, he could 
not brook the dishonour. To reign by the courtesy 
of the Romans, appeared to him more suitable to a 
slave, who minds nothing but his pleasures, than to 
a man who has any dignity of sentiment, and therer 
fore he turned bis thoughts to war, but made his prcr 
parations with great privacy and caution. For suf7 
fering the towns that were near the great roads and 
by the sea, to run to decay, and to become half de- 
solate^ in order that he might beheld in contempt by 
the enemy, he collected a great force in the higher 
provinces ; and filling the inland places, thetowus^ 
and castles, with arms, mpney, and men, fit for ser^ 
vice^ without making any show of war, he bad his 
troops always in readiness for it, like so many wrest* 
lers trained and pxercised in secret. For he had in 
his arsenal arms for thirty thousand men, in his gar^ 
risons eight millions of measures of wheat, and money 
in his coffers to defray the charge of maintaining tea 
thousand mercenaries for ten yeari^, to defend his 
country. But he had not the satisfaction of putting 
these designs in execution; for he died of grief and 
a broken heart, on discovering that he had unjustly 
put Demetrius, his more worthy son, to death,^ in 
consequence of an accusatipn preferred by his pthet 
son, Perseus. 

Perseus, who suryiyed him, inherited together with 
the crown, his father^s enmity to the Romans ; but 
he was not equal to such ^ burdeii, on account qf thct 
littleness of his capacity and the meanness of his 
manners ; avarice being the principal of the many 
passions that reigned in his distempered beart. It is 

♦ This story is finely embellished in Dr. Young's tragedy of The 
Brothers, ' ' 
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even said, that he was not thi& son of Pllilij), but 
that the wife of ths^ prince took him, an soon as he 
was born, from his mother, who was a sempstress of 
Argos, named Gnathsenia, and passed him upon her 
husband as her own. And the chief reason of his 
compassing the death of his brother seemed to have 
been his fear that the royal house, having a lawful 
heir, might prove him to b^ suppositious! But though 
he was of such an abject and ungenerous disposition, 
yet, elated with the prosperous situation of his affairs, 
he engaged in war with the Romans, and maintained 
the conflict a long while, repulsing several of their 
fleets and armies, commanded by men of consular 
dignity, and even l>eating some of them. Publius 
Licinins was the first that invaded Macedonia, and 
him he defeated in an engagement of the cavalry,* 
killed two thousand five hundred of his best men» 
and took six hundred prisoners. He surprised the 
Roman fleet which lay 'at anchor at Ormeutif), took 
twenty of their store-ships, sunk the rest that were 
loaded with wheat, and made himself master, be* 
sides, of four galleys which had each five benches of 
oars« He fought also another battle, by which be 
drove back the consul Hostilius, who wa«( attempting 
to enter his kingdom by Elimia ; and when the same 
general was stealing in by the way of Thessaly, he 
presented himself before him, but the Roman did not 
choose to stand the encounter. And as if this war 
did not sufficiently employ him, or the Romans alone 
were not an enemy respectable enough, he went upon 
an expedition against the Dardanians, in which he 
cat in pieces ten thousand of them, and brought off 
much booty. At the same time he privately solicited 

* Lav J has given us a description of this action at the end of his 
fortj-second book. Perseus offered peace to those he had beaten 
upon 83 easy conditions as if he himself had been overthrown, but 
the Romans refused it : they made it a rule, indeed, never to make 
peace when beaten. The rule proved a wise one for that people, 
but can never be universally adopted. 
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the Gauls, who dwell near the Danube, and who are 
called Bastamae. These were ^siiiwarlike people, aind 
strong in cavalry. He tried the lilyrians too, hoping 
to bring them to join him by means of tientius their 
king ; and it was reported that the barbarians had 
taken his money, under promise of making an inroad 
into Italy, by the Lower Gaul, along the coast of the 
Adriatic* 

When this news was brought to Rome, the people 
thought proper to lay aside all regard to interest and 
solicitation in the choice of their generals, and to call 
to the command a man of understanding, fit for the 
direction of great affairs. Such was Paulus ^milios, 
a man advanced in years indeed (for he was abont 
threescore) but still in his full strength, and sur- 
rounded with young sons, and sons-in-law, and a 
number of other considerable relations and friends^ 
who all persuaded him to listen to the people, that 
called him to the cons^ulship. At first lie received 
the offer of the citizens very coldly, though they 
went so far as to court and even to entreat him ; for 
he was now no longer ambitious of that honour ; but 
as they daily attended at his gate and loudly called 
upon him to make his appearance in the forum, he 
was at length prevailed upon. When he put him- 
self among the candidates, be looked not like a man 
who sued for the consulship, but as one who brought 
success along with him : and when, at the request 
of the citizens, he went down into the Campus Mar- 
fnes» they all received him with so entire a confidence 
and such a cordial regard, that upon their creating 
him consul the second time, they would not suffer 

* He practised also nfith Eumenes king of Bithynia, and caused 
repiresentatlons to be made ta ABtiochus king of Syiia, tbat the Ro- 
mans were equally enemies to all kings : but Eumenes demanding 
fifteen hundred talents, a stop was put to the negotiation. The 
▼ery treating, however, with Perseus, occasioned an invetevate ha- 
tred between the Romans and their old fMend Eumenes ; but that 
hatred was of no serfice to Perseus. 
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the lots to be cast for the provinces,* as n^iia], but 
voted him immediately the direction of the war in 
Macedonia. It is said^ that after the people had 
appointed him commander in chief against Perseus, 
and conducted him home in a very splendid manner, 
he found his daug^hter Tertia, who was yet but a 
child, in tears. Upon this he took her in his arms, 
and asked her ^' Why ske wept?" The girl embracing 
an4 kissing him, said, '' Know you not then, father, 
that Perseus is dead r" meaning a little dog of that ^ 
name, which she had brought up. To which iEmiluiJ^ . 
replied, **'Tis a lucky incident, child, I accept the 
omen." This particular is related by Cicero, in his 
Treatise on Divination. 

It was the custom for those that were appointed 
to the consulship, to make their acknowledgments 
to the people in an agreeable speech from the ros-^ 
trum. \^milius having assembled the citizens on tbis 
occasion, told them, ^^ JHe had applied for his former 
consulship, because he wanted a command ; but in 
this, they had applied to him, because they wanted 
a commander : and therefore, at present, he did not 
hold himself obliged to them. If they could have 
the war better directed by another, he would readily 
quit the employment ; but if they placed their confi- 
dence in him, he expected they v^ould not interfere 
with his orders, or propagate idle reports, but pro- 
vide in silence what was necessary for the war : for, 
if they wanted to command their commanders, their 
expeditions would be more ridiculous than ever." It 
is not easy to express how much reverence this speech 
procured him from the citizens, and what high ex- 
pectations it produced of the event. They rejoiced 
that they had passed by the smooth-tongued candi- 
dates, and made choice of a general who had so 
much freedom of speech and such dignity of manner. 
Thus the Romans submitted, like servants, to reason 

* Livy says the contrary. / 
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and virtue, in order that they might one day rofe, 
and become masters of the urorld. 

That Paulus iBmilius, when he wetit upon the 
Macedonian expedition, had a prosperous voyage 
and jonrney, and arrived with speed and safety in the 
camp, I impute to his good fortune ; but when I con- 
sider how the war was conducted, and see that the 

• greatness of his courage, the excellence of his coun- 
sels, the attachment of his friends, his presence of 

, mind, and happiness in expedients in times of dan- 
ger, all contributed to his success, I cannot place bis 
great and distinguished actions to any account but 
bis own. Indeed, the avarice of Perseus may pos- 
sibly be looked upon as a fortunate circumstance for 
^milius ; since it blasted and ruined the great pre- 
parations and elevated hopes of the Ms^cedonians, 
by a mean regard to money. For the Bastarnae came, 
at his request, with a body of ten thousand horse,* 
each of which had a foot-soldier by his side^ and 
they all fought for hire ; men they were that knew 
not how to till the ground, to feed cattle, or to navi- 
gate ships, but whose sole profession and employ- 
ment was to fight and to conquer. When these 
pitched their tents in Medica, and mingled with the 
King's forces, who beheld them tall in their persons, 
ready beyond expression at their exercises, lofty and 
full of menaces against the enemy, the Macedonians 
were inspired with fresh courage, aiHl a strong opi- 
nion, that the Romans would not be able to stand 

* Liyy (xliv. 26.) has well described this horsemtfn and his foof- 
soldier. He says, ^^ There came ten tfaousanti horse, and. as mai!/ 
foot, who kept pace with the horse, and when any of the cavalry 
were unhorsed, thej mounted, and went into the ranks. '^ They 
were the same people with those described by Caesar in the first 
book' of his Commentaries, where he is giving an account of Ario- 
vistus's army. As soon as Perseus had intelligence of the approach 
of the Bastamae, he sent Antigonus to congratulate Clondicns their 
king. Qondicus made answer, that the Gauls could not march a 
step farther without money ; which Perseus in his avarice and iU 
policy refused to advance. 
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against these tnerceDaries, but be terrified both at 
their looks and at their strange and astonishing mo* 
tions. 

After Perseus had filled his people with such 
spirits and hopes, the barbarians demanded of him 
a thousand pieces of gold for every officer; but the 
thoughts of parting with such a sum almost turned 
his brain, and in the narrowness of his heart, he re- 
fused it, and broke oflf the alliance ; as if he had not 
been at war with the Romans, but a steward for 
them, who was to give an exact account of his whole 
ejicpenses to those whom he was acting against At 
the same time* the example of the eneniy pointed 
out to him better things ; for, besides their other pre- 
parations, they had an hundred thousand men col- 
lected and ready for their use : and yet he having to 
oppose so considerable a force, and an armament 
that was maintained at such an extraordinary ex- 
pense, counted his gold and sealed his bags, as much 
afraid to touch them as if they had belonged to ano- 
ther. And yet he was not descended from any Ly- 
dian or Phoenician merchant, but allied to Alexander 
and Philip, whose maxim it was to proeure empire 
with money f and not money by empire^ and who, by 
pursuing that maxim, conquered the world. For it 
was a common saying, ^' That it was not Pbilip, but 

* We agree with the editor of the former English translation, 
that the original here is extremely corrupted and very difficult to* 
be restored ; and that it seems improbable that the Romans should 
have an army of a hundred thousand men- in Macedonia. But the 
improbability lessens, if we consider that Paulus ^millus applied 
on this occasion to the allies, especially the Achseans, for what 
forces they could spare, and if we take in those that acted on board 
the Roman fleet. iBmilius, indeed, just before the battle, ex- 
presses his apprehensions from the enemy's superiority of numbers ; 
and it is true that he had none to depend upon but the Romans, 
who were comparatively few. As ibv his Grecian, allies, he could 
not place much confidence in them, because it was their interest 
that the kingdom of Macedon should stand ; and, in fact, whe» 
that fell, severe tribunals were set up in Greece, and the shadow 
of liberty, which remained to it, was lost. 

vox. il. S 
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Philip's gold, that took tlie •chtes of Greece.'' As 
for Alexander, mhea he went upon the Indian expe*- 
dition, and saw the Macedonians dragging after them 
a heavy and unwieldy load of Perisian wealth, lie first 
set fire to the royal carriages, and then BorsiMded 
the rest to do the same to theirs, that Uiey ni%ht 
move forward to the war, light and nnencombered. 
Whereas Perseus, though he and his childreD, and 
bis kingdom, oveHlowed with wealth, would not pur- 
chase his preservation at the expense of a small part 
of it, but was carried a wealthy captive to Rome, 
and showed that people what immense sums he had 
saved and laid up for them. 

Nay, he not only deceived and sent away the 
<3auls, but also imposed upon Gentius king of the 
illyrians, whom he prevailed with to join him, in 
consideration of a subsidy of three hundred talents; 
He went so far as to order the money to be counted 
before that prince's envoys, and suffered them to put 
their seal upon it. Gentius, thinking his demands 
were answered, in violation of all the laws of honour 
and justice, seized and imprisoned the Roman am"* 
bassadors who were at his court. Perseus now con* 
eluded that there was no need of money to draw his 
ally into the war, since he had unavoiddl>ly plunged 
himself into it, by an open instance of violence, and 
an act of hostility which would admit of no excuse, 
arid therefore he defrauded the unhappy man of the 
three hundred talents, and without the least concern 
beheld him, his wife, ^ud children, in a short time 
after, dragged from their kingdom, by the praetor 
Lucius Anicus, who was sent at the head of an army 
against Gentius. 

^milius, having to do with such an adversary as 
Perseus, despised, indeed, the man, yet could not 
but admire bis preparations and his strength. For 
he had four thousand horse, and near forty thou- 
sand foot who composed the phalanx: and being en- 
camped by the sea-side, at the foot of Mount Olym- 
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pus, in a plate that was perfectly iiiaceeBsiUe, and 
strengtbened oH every side with fortifications of wood^ 
be lay free from all apprehensions, persuaded that he 
should wear ont the consul by protracting the ttee 
snd exhausting his treasures. But ^mihns, alwaya 
vigilant and attentive, weighed everv expedient and 
method of attack ; and perceiving that me soldiers^ 
through the want of discipline in time past» were iH^ 
patient of delay, and ready to dictate to their gmierd 
things impossible to be executed, he reproved them 
with great severity, ordering them not to mtermeddle, 
or give attention to any thmg bat their own pensons 
and their arms, that they might be in readiness to 
ase their swords as became Romans, when thdr 
commander should give them an opportunity. lie 
ordered also the sentinels to keep watch without 
their pikes,** that they might guard tiie better against 
8le»>, when they were sensible that they had nothing 
to defend themselves with against the enemy, who 
might attack them in the n^t 

But his men complained the most of want of water ; 
for only a little, and that but indifferent, flowed, or 
rather came drop by drop, from some sprinm near 
the sea. In this extremity, jSSmilius, seeing Mount 
Olympus before him, very high and covered with 
trees, conjectured, from their verdure, that there must 
be springs in it which would discharge themselves at 
ttie bottom, and therefore caused several pits and 
welb to be dug at tiie foot of it. These were soon 
filled with clear water, which ran into them with the 
greater force and rapidity, because it had been con- 
fined before. 

Some, however, deny, that there are any hidden 
sources constantly provided with water in the places 

* Li?7 sajs, wikoui their ihieids; tbe reason of which was this, 
^e Roaun e^ields being kmg, they might rest their heads npon 
thenii and sleep standing. ^£inilius, however, made one order in 
favoar of the soldiers upon guard ; for he ordered them to be re- 
HeTed at noon, whereas before they used to be upon doty all day. 
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frQiD which it flows; nor will they allow the discharge 
^o be. omng to the openiog of a vein ; but they will 
>ia,ve it, that the water is formed iostaDtaneously, 
from the cond^Q^atioD of vapours, and that by the 
qoldness and pressure of the earth a moist vapour is 
leudered fluid. For, as the breasts of women are 
pot,, like vessels, stored with milk always ready to 
flow, but prepare and change the nutriment that is 
in them into milk ; so the cold and springy places of 
the ground have not a quantity of water hid within 
them, which, as from, reservoirs always full, can be 
sufficient to supply large streams and rivers ; but by 
compressing and condensing the vapours and the air, 
tjh^y convert them into water. And such places 
being opened, afford that element freely, just as the 
bireasts of women do milk from their being suckled, 
by compressing and liquefying the vapour; whereas 
the earth that remains idle and undug cannot pro- 
duce any water, because it wants that motion which 
alone is the true cau^e of it. 

But those that teach this doctrine, give occasion 
to the sceptical to observe, that by a parity of reason 
there is no blood in animals, but that the wound pro- 
duces it, by a change in the flesh and spirits,, which 
that impression renders fluid. Besides, that doctrine 
is refuted by those who; digging deep in the earth to 
undermine some fortification, or to search for n^etals, 
meet^with deep rivers, not collected by little ai^d 
little, which would be the case, if they were pro- 
duced at the instant the earth was opened, but rush- 
ing upon them at once in great abundance. And it 
often happens upon the breaking of a great rock, 
that a quantity of water issues out, which as sud- 
denly ceases. So much for springs. 

iEmilius sat still for some days, and it is said that 
there never were two great armies so near each other, 
that remained so quiet. But trying and considering 
every thing, he got information that there was one way 
only left unguarded, which lay through Perrhaebia, 
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by Pythium and Petra ; and conceiving greater hope 
from the defenceless condition of the place, than fear 
from its rugged and difficult appearance, he ordered 
the matter to be considered in council. 

Scipio, surnaraed Nasica, son-in-law to Scipio 
Africanus, who afterwards was a leading man in the 
senate, was the first that offered to head the troops 
in taking this circuit to come at the ienemy, And 
after him, Fabius Maximus, the eldest son of Mmi- 
lius, though he was yet but a yotith, expressed his 
readiness to undertake the enterprise, ^milius, 
delighted with this circumstance, gave them a de* 
tachment, not so large indeed as Polybius gives ac- 
cdiiiit of, but the number that Nasica mentions in a 
short letter wherein he describes this action to a cer- 
tain king. They had three thousand Italians, who 
vi^re hot Romans, and five thousand men besides^ 
who composed the left wing. To these Nasica ad- 
ded a hundred and twenty horse, and two hundred 
Thracians and Cretans intermixed, who were of the 
troops of Harpal us. 

With this detachment he began to march towards 
the sea, and encamped at Heracleum,* as if he in- 
tended to sail round, and come upon the enemy's camp 
behind ; but when his soldiers had supped, aiid night 
came on, he explained to the officers his real design, 
and directed them to take a different route. Pur- 
suing this, without loss of time, he arrived at Py- 
thium, where he oi'dered his men to take some rest. 
At this place Olympus is ten furlongs and ninety-six 
feet in height, as it is signified in the inscription mad^ 
by Xenagoras the son df Eumelus, the man that 
measured it. The geometricians, indeed, affirm, that 
there is no mountain in the world more than ten fur- 
longs high, nor sea above that depth, yet it appeargi 

* The consul gave out that they were to go ou board the fleet, 
which, under the command of Octavius the praetor, lay upon the 
coast, in order to waste the maritime parts of Macedonia, and so to 
draw Perseus from his camp. 
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that Xenagoras did not take the height in a careless 
manner, but regularly and with proper instruQueuts, 

Nasica passed the night there. Perseufii, for his 
party seeing j^milius lie quiet in bis camp, had not 
the least thought of the danger that threatened him ; 
but a Cretan deserter who slipped frcun Scipio by 
by the way^ came and informed him of the circuit 
the Ron^ans were taking in order to surprise him. 
This news put him in great confusion»jet he did not 
remove his camp; he only sent ten thousand foreign 
mercenaries and two thousand Macedonians under 
Milo, with orders to possess themselves of the heights 
with all possible expedition* Polybius relates that 
the Romans fell upon them while they were asleep, 
but Nasica tells us there was a sharp and dangerous 
conflict for the heights ; that he himself killed a 
Thracian mercenary who engaged him, by jHercing 
him through the breast with his spear; and that the 
enemy being routed, and Milo put to a shameful 
flight without his arms, and in his undergarment only, 
he pursued them without any sort of hazard^ and led 
his party down into ^h^ plain. Perseus, terrified 
at this disaster, and disappointed in his hopes, 
decamped and retired. Yet he was under a necessity 
of stopping before Pydna, i^nd risking a battle^ if he 
did not choose to divide his army to garrison his 
towns,* and there eypeqt the enemy, who, when 
once entered into bis country, could not be driven 
out without great slaughter and bloodshed* 

His friends represented to him^ that his army was 
still superior in numbers, and that they would fight 
with great resolution in defence of their wives and 
children, and in sight of their king, who was a part- 

* His best friends advised him to garrison his strongest cities witli 
his best troops^ and to lengthen out the war, experience having 
shown that the Macedonians were better able to defend cities than 
the Romans w^fre to take them ; bat this opinion the king rejected 
from this cowardly principle, that perhaps the town h.Q chose for 
his residence might be first besieged.^ 
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ner in their danger. fSncouraged by this represen- 
tation, be fixed bis camp there ;. he prepared for 
battle^ viewed the country, and assigned each officer 
bis post, a& intending to meet the Romans when they 
came off their march. The field where he encamped, 
was fit for the pfudanx^ which required plain and 
Qveu ground to act in ; near it was a chain of little 
hills^ proper fw the light-armed to retreat to, and to 
wheel about from the attack : and through the mid- 
dle ran the rivers j^son and Leucus, which though 
not very deep, because it was the latter end of sum- 
mer, were likely to give the Romans some trouble. 
. ^milius having joined Nasica, marched in good 
order against the enemy. But when he saw the dis- 
position and number of their forces, he was astonished, 
and stood still to consider what was proper to be 
done. Hereupon the young officers, eager for the 
engieigement, and particularly Nasica, flushed with 
his success at Mount Olympus, pressed up to him, 
aiKl begged of him to lead them forward without 
delay, iBmilius only smiled and said, '' My friend^ 
if I was of your age, I should certainly do so : but 
the many, victories 1 have gained have made me ob- 
serve the errors of the vanquished, and forbid me to 
give battle immediately after a march, to an army 
well drawn up, and every way prepared." 

Then he ordered the foremost ranks, who were ia 
sight of the enemy, to present a front, as if they were 
ready to engage, and the rear, in the meantime, to 
mark out a camp, and throw up entrenchments; after 
which, he made the battalions ^heel off by degrees, 
beginning with those next the soldiers at work, so 
that their disposition was insensibly changed, and 
bis whole army encamped without noise. 

When they had supped, and were thinking of no- 
thing but going to rest, on a sudden the moon, which 
was then at full, and very high, began to be dark- 
ened^ and after changing into various colours, was at 
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]asi totally eclipsed.* The Romans, according to 
their custom, made a great noise by striking upon 
vessels of brass, and held up lighted fagots and 
torches in the air, in order to recal her light ; but the 
Macedonians did no such thing; horror and astonish- 
ment seized their whole camp, and a whisper passed 
among the multitude, that this appearance portended' 
the fall of the king. As for ^milius, he was not en- 
tirely unacquainted with this matter; he had heard 
of the ecliptic inequalities which bring the moon, at 
certain periods, under the shadow of the earth, and 
darken her, till she has passed that quarter of obscu- 
rity, and receives light from the sun again. Never- 
theless, as he was wont to ascribe most events to tlie 
Deity, was a religious observer of sacrifices and of 
the art of divination, he offered up to the moon ele- 
ven heif(»*s, as soon as he saw her regain her former 
lostre. At break of day, he also sacrificed oxen to 
Hercules, to the number of twenty, without any au- 
spicious sign ; but in the twenty-first the desired 
tokens appeared, and he announced victory to his 
troops, provided they stood upon the defensiye.t At 
the same time he vowed a hecatomb and solemn 
games in honour of that god, and then commanded 

* Livj tells 118, that Snlpitias Gallns, one. of the Roman, tri^ 
bune», foretold this eclipse ; first to the consul and then with hi^ 
leave to the army, wherebj that terror which eclipses were wont to 
breed in ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, and the soldiers 
more and more disposed to confide in officers of so great wisdom, 
and of such general knowledge. 

+ Here we see ^milius availed himself of augury, to bring hi£( 
troops the more readily to comply with what be knew was most 

vmdent. ^He was sensible of their eagerness and impetuosity, 

put He was sensible at the same time that coolness and csdm valour 
were more nece^ary to be exerted against the Macedonian phalanx, 
which was not ii|ferior in courage and discipline to the Romans, and 
therefore he told them, that the gods enjoined them to stand upon 
the defensive, if they desired to be victorious. Another reason whj 
.^militts deferred the fight, was, as Plutarch tells us, because the 
morning sun was full in the eyes of his soldiers. 
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tbe^fficers to put the artny iii order of battle; (Stay- 
ing, however, till the sun should decline, and get 
round to the west, lest, if they came to action in the 
morning, it should dazzle the eyes of his soldiers ; 
he sat down in the meantime in his tent, which was 
open towards the field and the enemy's camp. 

Some say, that towards evening, he availed him- 
self of an artifice, to make the enemy b^in the fight. 
It seems he turned a horse loose without a bridle, 
and sent out some Romans to catch him, who were 
attacked while they were pursuing him, and so the 
engagement began. Others say, that the Thracians, 
commanded by one Alexander, attacked a Roman 
convoy ; that seven hundred Ligurians making up to 
its assistance, a sharp skirmish ensued; and that 
larger reinforcements being sent to both parties, at 
last the mistin bodies were engaged, ^milius, like a 
wise pilot, foreseeing, by the agitation of both armies, 
the violence of the impending storm, came out of hii^ 
tent, passed through the ranks, and encouraged his 
men. In the meantime, Nasica, who had rode up to 
the place where the skirmish b^an, saw the whole 
of the enemy's army advancing to the charge. 

First of all marched the Tbracians, whose very 
aspect struck the beholders with terror. They were 
men of a prodigious size ; their shields were white 
and glistering; their vests were black, their legs 
armed with greaves ; and as they moved, their long 
pikes, heavy-shod with iron, shook on their right 
shoulders. Next came the mercenaries, variously 
armed, according to the manner of their respective 
countries : with these were mixed the Paeonians. In 
the third place moved forward the battalions of Ma- 
cedon, the flower of its youth and the bravest of its 
sons : their new purple vests and gilded arms, made 
a splendid appearance. As these took their post, 
the Chalchespides moved out of the camp ; the fields 
gleamed with the polished steel and the brazen 
shields which they bore, and the mounti^ins re-echoed 
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to their cheers. In this order they advanced, aad 
that with so much boldness and speed, that the first 
of their stain * fell only two furlongs from the Roman 
camp. 

As soon as the attack was begun, ^milius ad- 
vancing to the first ranks, found that the foremost of 
the Macedonians bad struck the heads of their pikes 
into the shields of the Romans, sp that it was im-^ 
possible for his men to reach their adversaries with 
their swords. And when he saw the rest of the Ma- 
cedonians take their bucklers from their shoulders^ 
join them close together, and with one motion pre- 
sent their pikes against his legions, the strength of 
such a rampart, and the formidable appearance of 
such a front struck him with terror ana amazement. 
He never, indeed, saw a more dreadful spectacle, 
and he often mentioned afterwards the impressiou 
it made upon him. However, he took care to show 
a pleasant and cheerfiil countenance to his men, and 
even rode about without either helmet or breastplate. 
But the king of Macedon, as Polybius tells us, as 
soon as the engagement was begun, gave way to^ his 
fears, and withdrew into the town, under pretence of 
sacrificing to Hercules ; a god that accepts not the 
timid offerings of cowards, nor favours any unjust 
vows. And surely it is not just, that the maa who 
^ever shoots should bear away the prize ; that be 
who deserts bis post, should conquer; that he who 
is despicably indolent, should be successful ; or that 
a bad man should be happy. But the god attended 
to the prayers of ^milius ; for he begged for victory 
and success with his sword in his hajid, and fought 
while he implored the divine aid. Yet one Posido- 
nius,t who says he lived in those times, and was pre- 

* The light-armed. 

+ This could not be Posidoiiius of Apamea, who wrote a con- 
tinuation of Polybius's history ; for that Posidonius went to Rome 
during the consulship of Marcellus, a hundred and eighteen years 
«fter this battle. Plutarch^ indeed^ seems to ha^e taiken him eithec 
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sent at that action, ia the history of Peroeus^ which 
he wrote in several books, affirms, that it was not 
out of cowardice, nor under pretence of offering sa* 
crifice that he quitted the fields but because the day 
before the fight, he received a hurt on his leg, from 
the kick of a horse ; that when the battle came on, 
though very much indisposed, and dissuaded by his 
friends, he commanded one of his horses to be 
brought, mounted him, and charged, without a 
breastplate, at the head of the pliokmsc ; and tbat^ 
amidst the shower of massive weapons of all kinids, 
be was struck with a javelin of iron, not indeed with 
the point, but it glanced in such a manner upon hia 
left side, that it not only reat his clothes, but gave 
him a bruise in the flesh, the mark of which re* 
mained a long time* This is wlmt Posidonius says 
in defence of Perseus* 

The Romans, who engaged the phakmXj being un* 
able to break it, Salius, a Pelignian officer, snatched 
the ensign of his company and threw it among the 
enemy. Hereupon, the Pelignians, rushing forwwdi 
to recover it, for tlie ItaKaqs look up<m it as a great 
crime aud disgrace to abandon their standard, a 
dreadful conflict and slaughter on both sides ensued. 
The Romans attempted to cut the pikes of the Ma- 
cedonians asunder with their swcnfds, to beat them 
back with their shields, or to put them by with their 
bands : but the Macedcmians holding them steady 
with both hands, pierced their adversaries through 
their armour, for neither shield nor corslet was proof 
against the pike.* The Pelignians, and Marruci-^ 
mans were thrown headlong down, who without any 
sort of discretion, or rather with a brutal fury, had 

fiat a counteifeiU or a writer of no account, when he calls him ofw 
Posidonius, who tells m he lived at that time. 

* This shows the advantage which the pike has over the broad- 
sword : and the bayonet is still better, because it gives the soldier 
the free use of his musket, without being encumbered with a ptke^ 
and when screwed to the musket, supplies the place of a pike. 
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exposed themselves to wounds, and run apon certain 
death. The first line thus cut in pieces, those that 
were behind were forced to give back, and though 
they did not fly, yet they retreated towards Mouat 
Olocrus. iEmilius seeing this, rent his clothes, as 
Posidonius tells us. He was reduced almost to 
despair, to find that part of his men had retired, and 
that the rest declined the combat with a phalanx 
which, by reason of the pikes that defended it on all 
sides like a rampart, appeared impenetrable and in- 
vincible. But as the unevenness of the ground and 
the large extent of the front would not permit their 
bucklers to be joined through the whole, he observed 
several interstices and openings in the Macedonian 
line ; as it happens in great armies, according to the 
different efforts of the combatants, who in one part 
press forward, and in another are forced to give back. 
For this reason, he divided his troops, with all pos- 
sible expedition, into platoons, which he ordered to 
throw themselves into the void spaces of the enemy's 
front ; and so, not to engage with the whole at once, 
but to make many impressions at the same time in 
different parts. These orders being given by JBmi- 
lius to the officers, and by the officers to the soldiers, 
they immediately made their way between the pikes, 
wherever there was an opening;* which was no 
sooner done, than some took the enemy in flank, 
where they were quite exposed, while others fetched 
a compass, and attacked them in the rear: thus was 
the plwlanx soon broken, and its strength, which de- 
pended upon one united effort, was no more. When 
they came to fight man with man, and party with 
party, the Macedonians had only short swords to 
strike the long shields of the Romans, that reached 
from head to foot, and slight bucklers to Oppose to 

* On the first appearance of this, Perseus should have charged 
the Romans very briskly with his horse, and by that means have 
giveii his infantry time to recover themselves ; but instead of this, 
they basely provided for their own safety by a precipitate flight. 
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the Roniaii swords, which, by reason of their weight 
aod the force with which they were managed, pierced 
through all their armour to tbci bodies; so that they 
maintained their ground with difficulty, and in the 
end were entirely routed. 

It was^ here, however, that the greatest efforts 
were made, on both sides; and here Marcus,, the 
Bon of Cato, and son-in-law to ^milius, after sur- 
prising acts of valour, unfortunately lost his sword. 
As he was a youth who had received all the advan* 
tages of jeducation, and who owjed to so illustrious 
a father extraordinary instances of virtue, he was 
persuaded that he had better die, than leave such a 
spoil in the hands of his enemies. He, therefore, 
flew through the ranks, and wherever he happened 
to see any of his friends or acquaintance, he told 
them his misfortunct and begged their assistance. A^ 
number of brave young men was thus collected, who 
following their leader with equal ardour, soon tra- 
versed their own army, and fell upon the Macedo- 
nians. After a sharp conflict and dreadful carnage, 
the enemy was driven back, and the ground being 
left vacant, the Romans sought for the sword, which 
with much difficulty was found under a heap of arms 
and dead bodies. Transported with this success, 
they charged those that remained unbroken, with 
still greater eagerness and shouts of triumph. The 
three thousand Macedonians, who were all select 
men, kept their station, and maintained the fight, 
but at last were entirely cut off. The rest fled ; and 
terrible was the slaughter of those. The field an4 
the sides of the hills were covered with the dead, 
and the river Leucus, which the Romans crossed 
the day after the battle, was even then mixed with 
blood. For it is said that about twenty-five thousand 
were killed on the Macedonian side; whereas the 
Romans, according to Posidonius, lost but one 
hundred ; Nasica says, only fourscore.* 

* Utterly impossible! if the circamstances of the fight are con- 
sidered ; but Uvy's account is lost. 
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This great battle was soqd decided, for it began at 
the ninth hour,*^ and Tictory deelared herself befi^e 
tiie tenth. The remainder of the day was employed 
in the pursuit, which was continaed for the i^ce of 
an hundred and twenty furlongs, so that it was for 
in the night when they returned. The servants went 
with torches to meet their nmsters, and conducted 
them with shouts of joy to their tents, which they 
bad illuminated; and adorned with crowns ^f iry 
and laurel.f 

But the general himself was overwhelmed wiUi 
grief. For, of the two sons that served under him, 
the youngest, whom he most loved, and who, of all 
the brothers, was most happily formed for virtue, 
was not to be found. He was naturally brave and 
ambitious of honour, and withal very young,:); he con- 
cluded that his inexperience had ei^aged him too 
fistr in the hottest of the battle, and that he was cer- 
tainly killed. The whole army was sensible of his 
sorrow and distress ; and leaving their supper, they 
ran out with torches, some to the general's tent, and 
some out of the trenches to seek him among the first 
of the slain. A profound melancholy reigned in the 
camp, while the field resounded with the cries of 
those that called upon Scipio. For, so admirably 
had Nature tempered him, that he was very early 
marked out by the worldi, as a person l>eyoHd the 
rest of the youth, likely to excd in the arts both of 
war and of civil government. 

It was now very late, and he was almost given up^ 
when he returned from the pursuit, with two or three 

* i. e. three in the afteraoon. 

f The laurel was sacred to Ap^^lo, aad the ivj to Bacchus. fiac> 
chus, who is sometimes supposed to be the same with Hercules, was 
a warrior, and we read of his expedition into India. But the Ro» 
man custom of adorning the tents of the victors with ivj, the plant 
of Bacchus, might arise from a more simple cause; Caesar, In his 
third book of the cinl wars, saj?^ that in Pompey's camp be Iguod 
the tent of Lentulus and some others covered with Uj : so sure 
had they made themselves of the victory. 

i He was then in his seventeenth year. 
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friends, oovered with the fi-^esh blood of the foe, like 
m generous young hound, carried too for by the charnm 
of the chase, xhis is that Scipio, who afterwards 
destroyed Carthi^ and Numantia, and was inconh^ 
parably the Ih^ both in virtue and power, of the 
KOBians of his tkne. Thus fortune did not choose 
at present to make ^milius pay for the &vour she 
did him, but deferred it to anotlier opportunity ; and 
therefore he enjoyed this victory, with full satisfaction. 
As for Perseus, he fled from Pydna to Pelia, with 
his cavalry, which had suffered no loss. When the 
fboit overtook them, they reproached them as cowards 
and traitors, pulled them off their horses, and wound- 
ed several of them ; so that the king dreading the 
consequences of the tumult, turned his horse out of 
the common road, and, lest he should be known, 
wrapjped up his purple robe, and put it before him ; 
he also took off bis diadem, and carried it in his 
hand, and that be might converse the more conve- 
niently with his friends, alighted from his horse and 
led him. But they all slunk away from him by de» 
grees; one under pretence of tying his shoe, another 
of watering his horse, and a thini of being thirsty 
himself: not that they were so much afraid of the 
enemy, as of the cruelty of Perseus, who exasperated 
with his misfortunes, sought to lay Ihe blame of bis 
miscarriage on any body but himself He entered 
Pella in the night, where he killed with his poniard 
Euctes and Eudaeus, two of his treasurers; who, 
when they waited upon him, had found foult with 
some of his proceedings, and provoked him by an un- 
seasonable liberty of admonition. Hereupon, every 
body forsook him, except Evander the Cretan, 
Archedamus the ^tolian, and Neon the Bceotian : 
nor did any of his soldiers follow him, but the Cre- 
tans, who Were not attached to his person, but to his 
money, as bees are to the honey-comb. For hecar* 
ried great treasure along with him, and suffered 
them to take out of it cups and bowls, and other 
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vessels of gold and silver,* to the value of fifty ta- 
lents. But when be came to Amphipolis, and from 
thence to Alepsus^f bis fears a little abating, he sunk 
again into his old and inborn distemper of avarice; 
be lamented to his friends, that he had inadvertently 
given up to the Cretans some of the gold plate of 
Alexander the Great, and he applied to those that 
had it, and even b^ed of them with tears, to return 
it him for the value in money. Those that knew him 
well, easily discovered that he was playing the Cre- 
tan with the Cretans ;% but such as were prevailed 
upon to give up the plate, lost all ; for he never paid 
the money. Thus he got thirty talents from his 
friends, which soon after were to come into tbehands 
of his enemies, and with these he sailed to Samo- 
tbrace, where be took refuge at the altar of Castor 
and Pollux.§ 

The Macedonians have always had the character 
of being lovers of their kings ; || but now, as if the 
chief bulwark of their constitution was broken down« 
and all were fallen with it, they submitted to iBmilius, 

* He was afmd to give it them, lest the Macedonians out of 
spite should take all the rest. 

f A manuscript copy has it Galepsus, probably upon the autho- 
rity of Livy. 

X It was an ancient Proverb, The Cretans are always Hars. St. 
Paul has quoted it from Callimachus. 

§ He carried with him two thousand talents. 

II When Perseus was at Amphipolis, being afraid that the inha- 
bitants would take him and deliver him up to the Romans, he came 
out with Philip, the only child he had with him, and having mounted 
the tribunal, began to speak ; but his tears flowed so fast, that^ 
after several trials, he found it impracticable to proceed. Descend- 
hig again from the tribunal, he spoke to Evander, who then went 
up to supply his place, and began to speak ; but the people, who 
hated him, refused to hear him, crying out, ^^Be gone, be gone ; 
ne are resolved not to expose ourselves, our wives, and our chil- 
dren, for your sakes. Fly, therefore, and leave us to make the 
best terms we can with the conquerors." Evander had been the 
principal actor in the assassination of Eumenes, and was afterwards 
despatched in Samothrace, by order of Perseus, who was afraid that 
Evander would accuse him as the author of that murder. 
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and in two days he was master of all Macedonia. 
This seems to give some countenance to those who 
impute these events to fortune. A prodigy, which 
happened at Amphipolis, testified also the favour of 
the gods. The consul was offering sacrifice there; 
and the sacred ceremonies were b^un, when a flash 
of lightning fell upon the altar, and at once con- 
sumed aind consecrated the victim. But the share 
which fame had in this affair exceeds both that pro- 
digy and what they tell us of his good fortune. For, 
on the fourth day after Perseus was beaten at Pydna, 
as the people were at the equestrian games in Rome, 
a report was suddenly spread in tlie first seats of the 
theatre, that ^milius had gained a great battle over 
Perseuis, and overturned the kingdom of Macedon. 
The news was made public in a moment, the multi- 
tude clapped their hands and set up great acclama- 
tioQs, and it passed current that day in the city. 
Afterwards, when it appeared that it had no good 
foundation, the story dropped for the present ; but 
when a few days after it was confirmed beyond dis- 
pute,* they could not but admire thereport which was 
its harbinger, and the fiction which turned to truth, 
in like. manner it is said that an account of the 
battle of the Italians near the river Sagara, was car- 
ried into Peloponnesus the same day it was fought; 
aud of the defeat of the Persians at Mycale, with 
equal expedition, to Plaleea: and that very soon- 
after the battle which the Romans gained over the 
Tarquins and the people of Latium, that fought un- 
der their banners, two young men of uncommon size 
aod beauty, wlio wei^e conjectured to be Castor and 
P0II.UX, arrived at Rome, from the army, with the 
news of it. The first man they met with, by the 
fountain in the market-place, as they were refreshing 

* It was confirmed by the anival of Q. Fabiiis Maximus, the 
son of iEroilius, L. Lentulqs, and Q. MeteUus, who had been sent * 
express by ^mUius^ and reached Rome the twentieth .day after the 
action. 
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their liorses, that foaoied with sweat, expressed his 
sarprise at their account of the victory; whereupon 
they are said to have smiled, and to have stroked bis 
beard, which immediately tunied from black to yel- 
low. This circumstance gained credit to his report, 
and got him the surname of JEnobarbus^ or Yellow 
Beard. 

All these stories are confirmed by that which hap- 
pened in our times. For when Lucius Antonius re- 
belled against Domitian, Rome was much alarmed, 
and expected a bloody war In Germany, but on a 
sudden, and of their own proper motion, the people 
raised a report, and spread it over the city, that An- 
tonius was vanquished and slain, that his army was 
cut in pieces, and not one man had escaped. Such 
a run had the news, and such was the credit given to 
it, that many of the magistrates offered sacrifice on 
the occasion. But when ,the author of it was sought 
after, they were referred from one to another, all their 
inquiries were eluded, and at last the news was lost 
in the immense crowd, as in a vast ocean. Thus the 
report, appearing to have no solid foundation, imme- 
diately vanished. But as Domitian was marching bis 
forces to chastise the rebels, messengers and letters 
met him on the road, which brought an account of 
the victory. Then they found that it was won the 
same day the report was propagated, thpugh the field 
of battle was more than twenty thousand furloDgs 
from Rome. This is a fact which no one can be un- 
acquainted with. 

But to return to the story of Perseus : Cneius Oc- 
tavius, who was joined in command with ^milius* 
came with his fleet to Samothrace, where, out of re- 
verence to the gods,* he permitted Pei-seus to enjoy 

*" The gods of Samothrace were dreaded by all nations. The 
pagans carried their prejudices so far in favour of those pretended 
deities, that thej were struck with awe ttp6n the bare mention of 
their names* Of all the oaths that were in use among the ancien^^? 
that by these gods was deemed the most sacred and inviolable. Sacb 
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the protectioii of the asylum, but watehed the coasts 
and guarded against his escape. Perseus, however, 
found means pnvBielj to engage one Orandes, a Cre- 
tan, to take him and his treasure into his vessel, and 
carry them off. He, like a true Cretan, took in the 
treasure, and advised Perseus to come in the night, 
with bis wife and children, and necessary attendants 
to the port called Demetrium ; but, before this, h^ 
bad set saiK Miserable was the condition of Per^ 
seas, compelled as he was to escape through a nar^ 
row vvindow, and to let himself down by the wall, 
with his wife and children, who had little experienced 
such fatigue and hardship ; but still more pitiable 
were his groans when, as he wandered by the shore, 
onie told him, that he had seen Orandes a good way 
off at sea. By this time it was day, and, destitute 
of all other hope, he fled back to the wall. He was 
not, indeed, undiscovered, yet he reached the place 
of refiige, with his wife, before the Romans couM 
take measures to prevent it. His diildren he put i^ 
the hands of Ion, who had been his favourite, but 
now was his betrayer ; for he delivered them up to 
the Romans ; and so by the strongest necessity with 
which nature can be bound, obliged him, as beasts 
dp, when their young are taken, to yield himself to 
those who had his children in their power. 

He had the greatest confidence in Nasica, and for 
him he inquired ; but as he was not there, he be- 
wailed his fate, and sensible of the necessity he lay 

as were found not to have observed this oath were looked upon as 
tl^e curse of mankind, and persons devoted to destruction. Diodo- 
rus (lib. V.) tellaus that these gods were always present, and nevc^ 
fajled to assist those that were initiated, and called upon them in 
any sadden and unexpected danger ; and that none ever duly per- 
formed ^eir ceremonies without being amply rewarded for their 
piety. No wonder, then, if the places of refuge in this island were 
yery highly revered. Besides the temple of Castor and Pollux, to 
which Perseus fled, there, was also a wood, esteemed such, wher^ 
those who were adinitted to the holy rites of the Cfibiri^ used to 
meet. 
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^ncler, be surrendered himself to Octaviiis. Then it 
appeared more plaio than eter^ that he laboured 
under a more despicable dtseate than avarice itself 
' — I mean Uie fear of death ; and tliis de|N'ived him 
evenof pity» the only eonsolation of which fortune 
does not rob the distressed. For when he desired 
to be conducted to jEmilius,« the consul rose from 
his seat, and, accompanied with his friends, went to 
receive him with tears in his eyes, as a great man un- 
happily fallen through the displeasure of the goii». 
But Perseus behaved in the vilest manner ; he bowed 
down with his face to the earth, lie embraced the 
'Roman's knees ; his expressions were so mean and 
his entreaties so abject, that^milius could not en- 
dure them ; but regarding him widi an eye of regret 
and indignation, *' Why dost thou, wretched man !" 
said he, ** acquit fortune of what might seem her 
greatest crime, by a behaviour vi^hich makes it. ap- 
pear that thou deservest her frowns, and that thou 
art not only now, but hast been long unworthy the 
protection of that goddess? .Why dost thou tarnish 
luy; laurels, and detract from my achievements, by 
tshowing thyself a mean adversary, and unfit to cope 
with a Koman ? Courage in the unfortunate is highly 
•revered, even by an enemy ; and cowardice, though 
it meets with success, is held in great contempt among 
the Romans." 

- Noth withstanding this severe rebuke, he raised 
him up, gave him his hand, and delivered him into 
the custody of Tubero. Then taking his sons, his 

* Octavius, as soon as he had the king in his power, put him oo 
board the admiral galley, and having embarked also all his treasure 
'that was left, the Roman fleet weighed and stood for Ampbipolis. 
An express was dispatched from thence to acquaint ^milius with 
what had happened, who sent Tubero, his son»in-law, with several 
persons of distinction, to meet Perseus. The consul ordered sa- 
crifices to be immediately offered, and made the sanle rejoicings as 
if a new victory had been obtained. The whole camp ran out to 
'see the royal prisoner, who, covered with a mourning cloak, walked 
alone to the tent of iEmilius. 
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son8*iii*law, and the principal officers, particularJy 
the younger sort, back with him into his tent, he dat 
a loog time silent, to the astonishment of the whdle 
company. At last, he b^an to speak of the vicis^ 
sittides of fortune, and of human affairs. '' Is it fit 
then," said he, '* that a mortal should be elated by: 
prosperity, and plume himself upon the overturning 
a city, or a kingdom? Should we not rather attend 
to the instructions of fortune, who, by such visible 
marks of her instability, and of the weakness of hu-^ 
man power, teaches every one that goes to war, to 
expect from her nothing solid and permanent? what 
time for confidence can there be to man, wheninthe 
very instant of victory, he must necessarily dread the 
power of fortune, and the very joy of success must 
be mingled with anxiety, from a reflection on the 
course of unsparing fate, Which humbles one man to^ 
day, and to-morrow another ? when one short hour 
has been sufficient to overthrow the house of Alex* 
ander, who arrived at such a pitch of glory, and ex«- 
tended his empire over great part of the world ; when 
you see princes that were lately at the head of im- 
mense armies, receive their provisions for the day 
from the hands of their enemies ; shall you dare to 
flatter yourselves that fortune has firmly settled your 
prosperity, or that it is proof against the attacks of 
time? shall you not father, my young friends, quit 
this elati6n of heart, and the vain raptures of victory-^ 
aud humble, yourselves in the thought of what may 
happen hereafter, in the expectation that the gods 
will send some misfortune to counterbalance the 
present success?" Emilias, they tell us, having said 
a great deal to (his purpose, dismissed the young 
men, seasonably chastised with this grave discourse, 
and restrained in their natural inclination to arrogance. 
When this was done, he put his army in quarters, 
while he went to take a view of Greece, This pro- 
gress was attended both with honour to himself, and 
advantage to the Greeks; for he redressed the peo« 
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pleV grievances, he referined thdtr ctviI government, 
and gave theifa gratoitiesr, to some Mr heat, and to 
others oil, out of the royal stores ; ia which such 
vast quantities are said to have been found, that the 
number of those that asked and received was too 
small to exhaust the whole. Finding a great square 
pedestal of white marble at Delphi, designed for a 
^Iden statue of Perseus, he ordered his own to be 
piit upon it;* alleging, that it was but just, that the 
conquered should give place to the conqueror. At 
Qlympia, we are told, he uttered that celebrated say- 
ing, **This Jupiter of Phidias is the very Jupiter of 
Homer.** 

Upon the arrival of the ten commissioners f from 
Rome for settling the affairs of Macedonia, he de- 
clared the lands and cities of the Macedonians free, 
and ordered that they should be governed by their 
own laws; only reserving a tribute to the Romans 
of a hiindred talents, which was not half what their 
kings had imposed. 

After this he exhibited various games ^id spec- 
tacles, offered sacrifices to the gods, and made gredt 
entertainments ; for all which he found an abundant 
supply in the treasures of the king. And he showed 
so just a discernment in the ordering, the plading, 
and saluting of his guests, and in distinguishing what 
degree of civility was due to every man's rank and 
quality, that the Greeks were amazed at his know- 
ledge of matters of mere politeness, and that amidst 

^'This was not quite so consistent with his hnmiliating^ discourse 
on the vicissitudes of fortune. 

f These ten legates were all men of consular dignity, who came 
to assist iGmilius in settling a new forin of government. The Ma- 
cedonians were not much charmed with the promise of liberty, be- 
cause they could not well comprehend what that liberty was. They 
saw evident contradictions in the decree, which, though it spoke of 
leaving them under their own laws, imposed many new ones, and 
threatened more. What most disturbed them, was a division of their 
kingdom, whereby, as a nation, they were separated and disjointed 
from each other. 
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bis great actions, feven trifles did not escbpfe his atten* 
tion^ but were conducted with the greatest decorum. 
That inrhieh afforded him the highest satisfaction was» 
thart, notwithstauding the mAgnificetice hnd variety of 
his preparations, he himself gave the greatest plea- 
sure to those he eDtertaioed. And to those that ex- 
pressed their admiration of his management on these 
occasiansy he said, *' That it required the same ge- 
liias to draw up an army and to order an entertain- 
ment;* that the obe might be most formidable to the 
enetaiy^ and the other most agreeable to the com- 
pany." 

Among his other good qualities, his disinterested- 
ness and magnanimity stood foremost in the esteem 
of the world* For he would not so much as look 
upon the immense quantity of silver and gold that 
was collected out of the royal palaces, but delivered 
it to the quiestors, to be carried into the public trea- 
sury. He reserved only the books of the kings li- 
brary for his sons, who were men of letters ; and in 
distributing rewards to those that had distinguished 
themselves in the battle, he gave a silver cup of five 
pounds weight to his son-in-law, MMus Tubero. This 
18 that Tubero who, as we have already mentioned, 
was one of the sixteen relations that lived together, 
and were. all supported by one small farm ; and this 
piece of plate, acquired by virtue and honour, is 
affirmed to be the first that was in the family of the 
£liaos; neither they nor their wives having, before 
this, either used or wanted any vessels of silver or 
gold. 

After he had madejevery proper regulation,! taken 

* To these two particulars, of drawing up an arm j, and ordering 
an entertaimnent, Ilenrj the IVth of France added — the making 
lovew 

f At the close of these proceedings, Andronicus the iEtoliaq, and 
Neoitbe Bceotiau, because they had always been friends to Per- 
seuS) and had not deserted him even now, were condemned and lost 
their heads.. So unjust amidst all the specious appearances of justice 
were the conquerors. 
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bus leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the Macedo- 
nians to remember the liberty Mrbich the Romans bad 
bestowed on them/ and to preserve it by good laws 
and the happiest harmony, be marched into Epirus. 
The senate had made a decree, that the soldi^ns who 
had fought under him against Perseus should have 
the spoil of the cities of Epirus. In order, therefore, 
that they might fall upon them unexpectedly, he sent 
for ten of the principstl inhabitants of each city, and 
fixed a day for them to bring in whatever silver and 
gold could be found in their houses and temples. 
With each of these he sent a centurion and guard of 
soldiers, under pretence of searching for and receiv- 
ing the precious metal, and as for this purpose only. 
But when the day came, they rushed upon all the 
inhabitants, and began to seize and plunder them. 
Thus in one hour an hundred and fifty thousand per- 
sons were made slaves, and seventy cities sacked. 
Yet from this general ruin and desolation, each sol- 
dier had no more than eleven drachmas to his share. 
How shocking was such a destruction for the sake of 
such advantage ! 

iEmilius, having executed this commission, so con- 
trary to bis mildness and humanity, went down to 
Oricupi, where he embarked .his forces, and passed 
over into Italy. He sailed up the Tiber in the king's 
galley, which bad sixteen ranks of oars, and was 
richly adorned with arms taken from the enemy, and 
with cloth of scarlet and purple ; and the banks of 
the river being covered with multitudes that came to 

* This boasted favour of the Romans to the people of Macedon, 
was certainly nothing extraordinary. Their country being now di- 
vided into four districts, it was declared unlawful for any person to 
intermarry, to carry on any trade, to buy or sell any lands to any 
one who was not an inhabitant of his own district. They were 
prohibited to import any salt ; or to sell any timber fit for building 
ships to the barbarian nations. All the nobility, and their children 
exceeding the age of fifteen, were commanded immediately to trans- 
port themselves into Italy : and the supreme power, in Macedon, 
was vested in certain Roman senators. 
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see the ship as k sailed slowly s^nst the stream, the 
Romans in some measure anticipated his triumph. 

But the soldiers, who looked with lon^ng eyes 
on the wealth of Perseus, when they found their 
expectations disappointed, indulged a secret resent- 
iiaent, and were ill affected to £milius« In public 
they alleged another cause. They said he had be«* 
haved in command in a severe and imperious man- 
ner, and therefore they did not meet his wishes for 
a triumph. Servius Galba, who had served under 
iBmilius, as a tribune, and who had a personal 
enmity to him, observing this, pulled off the mask, 
and declared that no triumph ought to be allowed 
him. Having spread among the soldiery several 
calumnies against the general, and sharpened the re-, 
seiitment which they had already conceived, Galba 
requested another day of the tribunes of the people ; 
because the remaining lour liours, he said, were not 
sufficient {(^ the intended impeachment. But as the 
tribunes ordered him to speak then, if he had any 
tiling to say, he b^an a long harangue full of inju^ 
nous and false allegations, and spun it out to the 
end of the day. When it was dark, the tribunes dis- 
missed the assembly. The soldiers, now more inso-f 
lent than ever, thronged about Galba ; and animate 
ing each other, before it was light took thdr stand 
again in the Capitol, where the tribunes had ordered 
the assembly to be bfeld. 

As soon as day appeared, it was put to llie vote, 
and the first tribe gave it against the triumph. When 
this was understood by the rest of the assembly and 
the senate, the commonalty expressed great concern ^ 
at the injury done to JBinilius, but their words had 
no effect : the principal senators insisted that it was 
an insufferable attempt, and encouraged each other 
to repress the bold and licentious spirit of the solr 
diers, who would in time stick at no instance of in- 
justice and violence,* if something was not done to 

• This was sadly verified in the times of the RomaD enperors. ^ 
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prevent their diepriviog Paulos JBniilkiB of the honcnirs 
of bis victory. They poshed, theffefore, through the 
crowd, and coming up iti a body, demanded that the 
tribufies would put a stop to the suffrages, until 
they bad delivered what they had to say to the 
people. The poll being stopped accordttagly, and 
silence made, Marcus Servilins, a man of consular 
dignity, who had killed three and twenty enemies 
hi single combat, stood up, and spoke as follows: 

*' I am now sensible, more than ever, how gneat a 
general Paulns ^milius is, when with so mutinous 
and disorderly an army be has performed such great 
and honourable achievements : but 1 am surprised at 
the uiconsistency of the Roman people, if after re- 
joicing in the triumphs over the lllyrians and Ligu- 
rians, tbey envy themselves the pleasure of seeing the 
king of Macedon brought alive, and all the glory of 
Alexander and Philip led captive by the Roman 
arms. For is it not a strange thing for you, who 
upon a slight rumOur of the victory brought hither 
some time since, ofiered sacrifices, and made your 
requests to the gods, that you might soon see that 
account verified ; now the consul is returned with a 
real victory, to rob the gods of their due honour, and 
yourselves of the satisfaction, as if you were afraid 
to behold the greatness of the conquest, or were wik 
ling to spare the king? though indeed, it would be 
much better to refuse the triutnph out of mercy to 
him, than envy to your general. But to such excess 
is your malignity arrived, that a man who never re* 
ceived a wound, a man shining in delicacy and fat- 
tened in the shade, dares discourse about th^ conduct 
of the war and the right to a triumph, to you who at 
the expense of so much blood have learned how to 
judge of the valour or misbehaviour of your com- 
manders." 

At the same time, baring his breast, be showed an 
incredible number of scars upon it, and then turning 
his back, he uncovered some parts which it is rec- 
koned indecent 16 expose ; and addressing himself 
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to Galba, he said, '^Tkou laiighesft ait this; \mi 
glory in these marks before my fellow-citizeDs : for I 
got them by beiag on horseback day and night in 
their servite. But go on to collect the irotes ; I will 
attend the whole business, and mark those cowardly 
and ungrateful men, who bad rather havQ Uieir own 
JDclinations indulged in war, than be properly com- 
manded." This speech, they tell us, so humbled the 
soldiery, and effected such an alteration in them, 
that the triumph was voted to JSmilius by cfvery 
tribe. 

The triumph is said to have been ordered after this 
manner. In every theatre, or aS they call it, circus^ 
where equestrian games used to be held, in the forum^ 
and other parts of the city, which were convenient 
for seeing the procession, the people erected scaf«> 
folds, and on the day of the triumph were all dressed 
in white. The temples were set open, adorned with 
garlands^ ahd smoking with incense. Many Ucters 
and other officers compelled the disorderly crowd to 
make way, and opened a clear passage. The ttiumph 
took up three days. On the first, which was scarce 
sufficient for the show, were exhibited the images^ 
paintings, and colossal statues, taken from the enemy, 
and now carried in two hundred and fifty chariots. 
Next day, the richest and most beautiful of the Ma- 
cedonian arms were brought up in a great number of 
waggons. These glittered with new furbished brass 
and polished steel ; and, though they were piled with 
great art and judgment, yet seemed to be thrown to- 
gether promiscuously ; helmets being placed upon 
shields, breastplates upon greaves, Cretan targets, 
Thracian bucklers, and quivers of arrows huddled 
among the horses' bits, with the points of naked 
swords and long pikes appearli^ through oh every 
side. All these arms were tied together with such 
a just liberty, that room was left for them to clatter 
as they were drawn along, and the clank of them 
was so harsh and terrible, that they were not seen 
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inrilli^ut dread; though among the spoils of the con- 
quered. Aftef the carriages, loaded with arms; 
walked three thousand men, who carried the silver 
motley in seven hundred and fifty vessels, each of 
which contained three talents, and was borne by four 
men. Others brought bowls, horns, goblets, and 
cups, all of silver, disposed in such order as would 
make the best show, and valuable not only for 
their size but the depth of the basso relievo. On tbe^ 
third day, early in the morning, fimt came up the 
trumpets, not with such airs as are used iu a pro* 
cession of solemn entry, but with such as the Ro- 
mans sound when they animate their troops to the 
chaise. These were followed by an hundred and 
twenty fat oxen, with their horns gilded, and set off 
with ribbons and gariands. The young men that ]ed 
these victims, were girded with belts of curious work- 
manship; and after them came the boys who carried 
the gold and silver vessiels for the sacrifice. Next 
went the persons that carried the gold- coin • in ves- 
sels which held three talents each, like those that 
contained the silver, and which were to the number 
of seventy- seven. Then followed those that bore 
the consecrated bowl,f of ten talents weight, which 
^milius had caused to be made of gold, and adorned 
with precious stones; and those that exposed to 
view the cups of Antigonus of Seleucus, and such as 
were of the make of tlie famed artist, Shericles, to- 
gether with the gold plate that had been used at 
Perseus's table. Immediately after, was to be seen 



* According to Plutarch's account, there were 2250 talents of 
silver coin, aiid^ 231 of gold coin. According to Valerius Antia^ it 
amoanted to somewhat more ; but Livj thinks his computatioa'too 
small, and Velleiiia Paterculus makes it almost twice, as much* The 
account which Paterculus gives of it is probably right, since the 
money now brought from Macedonia set the Romans free from all 
taxes for one hundred and twenty-five years. 

+ This bowl weighed'six hundred pounds : fbrthe talent weighed 
sixty pounds. It was consecrated to Jupiter. . -., r 
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Ibe chariot of that prtnce» with his armoar upon it, 
and his diadem upon that, at a little distance his 
children were led captive, attended by a great nun^ 
ber of governors, masters, and preceptors, all in tears, 
who stretched out their hands by way of supplica^ 
tioQ to the spectators, and taught the children to do 
the same. There were two sons and one "daughteis 
all so young, that they were not much affedted with 
the greatness of their misfortunes. This insensibility 
of theirs made the change of their condition more 
pitiable; insomuch that. Perseus passed on almost 
without notice : so fixed were the eyes of the Ro» 
inaiis upon the children from pity of their fate, that 
many of them shed tears, and none tasted the joy of 
the triumph without a mixture of pain, till they were 
gone by. Behind the children and their train walked 
Perseus himself, clad all in black, and wearing san* 
dais of the fashion of his country. He had the ap- 
pearance of a man that was oi^erwbelmed with ter- 
ror, and whose reason was almost sta^ered with the 
weight of his misfortunes. He was followed by a 
great number of friends and favourites, whose coun- 
tenances were oppressed with sorrow, and who, by 
fixing their weeping eyes continually upon their 
prince, testified to the spectators, that it was his lot 
which they lamented, and that they were regardless 
of their own. He had sent, indeed, to iEmilius, to 
desire that he might be excused from being led in 
triumph, and being made a public spectacle. But 
^mihus despising his cowardice and attachment to 
life, by way of derision, it seems, sent him word, 
** That it had been in his power to prevent it, and still 
was, if he were so disposed ;" hintmg, that be should 
prefer death to disgrace. But he had not the courage 
to strike the blow, and the vigour of his mind being 
destroyed by vain hopes, he became apart of his own 
spoils. Next were carried four hundred coronets 
of gold, which the cities had sent JBniilius, along 
with their embassies, as compliments on his viqtory. 
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Then came the consul himself, riding in a magatfi- 
cent chariot ; a man» exclusive of the pomp of poweft 
wortliy to be seen and admired, but bis good mien 
was now set off with a purple robe interwoven with 
gold, and he held a branch of laurel in his right 
band. The whole army likewise carried houghs of 
laurel, and divided into bands and companies, fol- 
lowed the general's chariot : siraae singing satirical 
songs usual on such occasions, and some chanting 
odes of victory, and the glorious exploits of iEmilius, 
who was revered and admired by all, and whom no 
good man could envy. 

But, perhaps there is some superior Beiog,^ whose 
office it IS to cast a shade upon any great and emitieiit 
prosperity, and so to mingle the lot of human life, 
that it may not be perfectly free from calamity ; hut 
those, as Homer says,* may think themsdves most 
bappy to whom fortune gives an equal share of good 
and evil. For .Smilibs having four sons, two of which, 
namely, Scipio and Fabius, were adopted into other 

* Plutarch hete refers to a passage in the speech of Achilles to 
Priam in the last Iliad, which is thus translated by Pope : 

Two uhis hj Joye's high thrpne have e?er stood, 
The source of evil one, and one of good. 
From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distributes i\U ; 
To most, he mingles both : the wretch decreed 
To taste the bs^ unmix'd, is cars'd indeed. 
The happiest taste not happiness sincere, 
But find the cordial draught is dash'd with care. 

Plato hfts cepsured it as an impiety to say that Grod gives evil. Goi 
is not the author of evil. Moral evil is the result of the abase of 
free agency, natural evil is the consequence of the imperfection of 
matter : and the Deity stands justified in his creating beings liable 
to both, because natural imperfection was necessary to a progressive 
existence, moral ipiperfiectlpii was n^essary to virtue, atvi vlrtae 
was necessary to happiness. However, Homer's allegory seems 
borrowed from the eastern manner of speaking : Thus in the Psalms, 
In the hand of the Lotd there is a cup^ and hepoureth out the same; 
as for the dregs thereof, loll the ungodlif of the earth shaU drink them. 
Pud. Ixxv. &, 
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families, as has been mentioned above, and two others 
by his second wife, as yet but young, whom he 
brought up in his own house ; one of these die<| at 
fourteen yearct of age, five days before his father's 
triumph, and the other at twelve, three days after. 
There was not a man among the Romans that did 
not sympathise with him in this affliction. All were 
shocked at the cruelty of fortune,* who scruple not 
.to introduce such deep distress into a house that was 
full of pleasure, of joy, and festal sacrifices, and to 
mix the songs of victory and triumph with the mourn^ 
ful dirges of death. 

^milius, however, rightly considering that man** 
kind have need of courage and fortitude, not only 
against swords and spears, but against every attack 
of fortune, so tempered and qualified the present 
emergencies, as to overbalance the evil by the good, 
and his private misfortunes by the public prosperity ; 
that nothing might appear to lessen the importance, 
or tarnish the glory of his victory. For, soon after 
the burial of the first of his sons, he made, as we said, 
bis triumphal entry ; and upon the death of the seoonc) 
soon after the triumph, he assembled the people oJf 
Rome, and made a speech to them, not like a man 
that wanted consolation himself, but like one who 
could alleviate the grief which his fellow-citizens felt 
for his misfortunes. 

"Though I have never," said he, "feared any 
thing human, yet among things divine I have always 
had a dread of fortune, as the most faithless and 
variable of beings ; and because in the course of this 
war she prospered every measure of mine, the rather 
did I expect that some tempest would follow so fi|- 

^ Or more properly, the jart and visible interposition of Provl* 
deuce, to punish in some measure that general havoc of the human 
species which the Roman pride and avarice had so riscently made 
in Greece. For though Grod is notlthe author of evil^ it is no im- 
peachment of his goodness to suppose that by particular punishments 
%e dia^tises particular crimes. 
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vourable a gale. For in one day I passed the f onian 
from Brundusium to Corcycra : from thence in five 
days 1 reached Delphi, and sacrificed to Apollo. 
In five days more I took upon me the command of 
the army in Macedonia ; and, as soon as I had offered 
the usual sacrifices for purifying it, I proceeded to 
action, and in the space of fifteen days from that time 
put a glorious period to the war. INstrusting the 
fickle goddess on account of such a run of success, 
and now being secure and free from all danger with 
respect to the enemy, 1 was most apprehensive of a 
change of fortune in my passage home ; having such 
a great and victorious army to conduct, together with 
the spoils and royal prisoners. Nay, when I arrived 
safe among my countrymen, and beheld the city full 
of joy, festivity, and gratitude, still I suspected for- 
tune, knowing that she grants us no great favour 
without some mixture of uneasiness or tribute of pain. 
Thus full of anxious thoughts of what might happen 
to the commonwealth, my fears did not quit me, till 
this calamity visited my house, and I had my two 
promising sons, the only heirs I had left myself, to 
bury one after another, on the very days sacred to 
triumph. Now therefore I am secure as to the 
greatest danger, and I trust and am fully persuaded 
that fortune will continue kind and constant to us, 
since she has taken sufficient usury for her favours 
of me and mine ; for the man who led the triumph 
is as great an instance of the weakness of human 
power as he that was led captive : there- is only this 
difference, that the sons of rersens, who were van- 
quished, are alive ; and those of Emilias, who con- 
quered, are no more." 

Such was the generous speech which ^milius 
made to the people, from a spirit of magnanimity that 
was perfectly free from artifice. 

Though he pitied the fete of Perseus, and was 
well inclined to serve him, yet all he could do for 
him, was to get him removed from the common prison 
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to :a c^^aner apartment and better diet In that con- 
finement, according to most writers, he starved him- 
self to death. But some say the manner of his death 
was very strange and pecuh'ar. The soldiers, they 
tell. us, who were his keepers, being on some account 
provoked at him, aiid determined to wreck their ma- 
lice, when they could find uo other meaps of doing 
it, kept him from sleep, taking turns to watch him, 
and using such extreme diligence to keep him from 
Test, that at last he was quite wearied out and died.^ 
Two of his sons also died; and the third, named 
Alexander, is said to hjave been distinguished for his 
art in turning and other small work; and having 
perfectly learned to speak and write the Roman 
language, he was employed by the magistrates as a 
clerk,t i" which capacity he showed himself very 
serviceable and ingenious. 

Of the acts of J^milius with regard to Macedonia, 
the most acceptable to the Romans was, that from 
thence he brought so much money into the public 
treasury, that the people had no occasion to pay any 
taxes'^tiil the times of Hiritius and Pansa, who were 
consuls in the first war between Antony and Caesar. 
Jilmilius had also the uncommon and peculiar happi- 
ness, to be highly honoured and eUaressed by the 
people, at the same time that he remained attached 
to the patrician party, and did nothing to ingratiate 
himself with the commonalty, but ever actid in con- 
cert with men of the first rank, in matters of govern- 
ment. This conduct of his was afterwards alleged 
'^y.way of reproach against Scipio Africanus, by 

* This account we have from Diodorus Siculus, ap. Phot. BibUoth^ 
Philip is said to have died before his father, but how or where can- 
not be collected, because the books of Livj, and of Diodorus Sicu- 
las, which treat of those times, are lost. ^ 

f Here was a remarkable instiinqe. of the pride of the Roman se- 
nate, to have the son of a vanquished king fig^r their clerk : while 
Nic6medes, the son of Prusa» king of Bithynia, was educated by 
-them with all imaginable pomp and splendonr^ because the father 
kad put him under the care of the republic. ^ 

VOL. II. V 
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Appiers, t'hese'two being then the ttldst considei^ 
able men in Rome, stood for Uie censolrship ; the 
one having the senate and nobility on his side, for 
the Appian family were always in that interest, and 
the other not only great in himself, but ever greatty 
in favour with the people. When, therefore, Appius 
saw Scipio come into ihefarum attended by a crowd 
of mean persons, and many who had been slaves, 
but who were able to cabal, to influence the multi- 
tude, and to carry all before them, either by solici- 
tation or clamour, he cried out, '* O Paulus ^milius ! 
groan, groan from beneath the earth, to think that 
iEmilius the crier and Lycinius the rioter conduct 
thy son to the censorship T It is no wonder if the 
cause of Scipio was espoused by the people, since 
he was continually heaping favours upon them. But 
iBmilius, though he ranged himself on the side of the 
nobility, was as much beloved by the populace a6 the 
most insinuating of their demagogues. This appeared 
In their bestowing upon him, among other honours, 
that of the censorship, which is the most sacred of 
all oflSces, and which has great authority annexed 
to it, as in other respects, so particularly in the power 
of inquiring into the morals of the citizens. For the 
censors could expel from the senate any member that 
' acted in a manner unworthy of his station, and en- 
rol a man of character in that body ; and they conld 
disgrace one of the equestrian Order who behaved 
licentiously, by taking away his horse. They also 
-^took account of the value of each man's estate, and 
registered the number of the people. The number 
of citizens which iElmilius took, was three hundred 
tbirty-seVen thousand four hundred and fifty-two. 
He declared Marcus ^milius Lepidus first senator, 
who had already four times arrived at that dignity. 
He expelled only three senators, who were men of 
no note; and with equal n\oderation both he and his 
colleague Marcius Philippus behaved in examining 
into the conduct of the knights. 
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flaviog setded tnaoy important afiairs wKjle he 
bore this office, h^ £^U into a diateippert which s^t. 
first appeared vf^ry dan^rofis, bqt in tioie hecanie 
less threateoing, though it sitill was troublesQiiif^ and 
difficult to he cured. By the advice therefore (^f his, 
physicians, he sailed to Yelia,^ where he remained a. 
lojg time near th.e sea, in a very retired and quiet si- 
tuatbn. In the jOfieantim^ the Jiomans greatly re« 
gmtted his absence, and by frjequent exclamations, 
in the theatres, testified their extreme desire tp si^. 
him again. At las^ a public sacrifice, coming w, 
which necessarily required his attendance, £milius 
seeming now sufficiently recovered returned to Rome, 
and offered that sacriticj^, with the assistance of the. 
other priests, amidst a prodigious multitude of peo- 
ple, who expressed their joy for his return. Next 
day he sacrificed again to the gods for his recovery. 
Having finished these fites, be returned home and 
went to bed : when he suddenly fell into a deliriqm, 
in which he died the third day, having attained to 
every thing that is supposed to contribute to the hap« 
piness of man. 

His funeral was conducted with wonderful solem- 
nity ; the cordial regard of the public did honour to 
his virtue, by the best and happiest obsequies. These 
did not consist in the pomp of gold, of ivory, or other 
expense and parade, but in esteem, in love, in vene- 
ration, expressed not only by his cQuntrym,en, but by 
his very enemies. For as many of the Spaniards, 
i<iguri^s, apd Macedoniaiis,tas happened to be then 



^ Plcii^rcli h^re writer Elea ios^e^d of Velia, and calb it a t^wii 
in Italy, tp (distinguish it from one of that name in Greece. 

+ There were some of the Macedonian nobility, who were then 
at Rome. Yalerins Maxinus says, it was Uke a secoi;id trionph to 
^miliiis, to hure these persons assist in supporting his bifer, which 
WW adorned with representations of his conquest of their country. 
'"^ ^fe it THIS more honQura]t>le than the (jriv^ph ;he had led up, 
^.cause this bore witness to hvs humanity, and the other oldy to his 
valour. 
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at Home, and were young and robust, assisted in car- 
rying his bier ; while the aged followed it, calling 
^milius their benefactor, and the preserver of their 
countries. For he not only, at the time he conquered 
them, gained the character of humanity, but conti- 
Aued to do them services, and to take care of them, 
as if they had been his friends and relations. 

The estate he left behind him scarcely amounted 
to the sum of three hundred and seventy thousand 
denariif of which he appointed his sons joint heirs: 
but Scipio, the younger son, who was adopted into 
the opulent house of Africanus, gave up his part to 
his brother. Such is the account we have of the life 
and character of Paulus iBmilius.^ 



TIMOLEON AND PAULUS ^MILIUS 
COMPARED. 

If we consider these two great men as history has 
represented them, we shall find no striking difference 
between them in the comparison. Both carried on 
wars with very respectable enemies; the one with 
the Macedonians, the other with the Carthaginians ; 
and both with extraordinary success. One of tbem 
conquered Macedon, and crushed the house of An- 
tigonus, which had flourished in a succession of seven 
kings; the other expelled tyranny out of Sicily, and 
restored that island to its ancient liberty. It may be 
in favour of ^milius, that he had to do with Perseus 
when in his full strength, and when he had beaten the 
Romans; and Timoleon with Dionysius, when re- 
duced to very desperate circumstances : as, on the 

* A saying of liis to his son Scipio is worth mentioning : J good 
general never gives battle^ but when he u led (o it^ either by the last 
necessity J or by a very favourable occasion^ 
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olher liaiid, it may be obsei^ved to the advantage of 
Timoleoa, that he subdued many tyrants, and de- 
feated a great arnay of Cartbagjuians, with such forces 
as he happeaed to pick up, who were not veteran and 
experienced troops like those of ^milius, but \ner- 
cenaries and undisciplined men, who bad been ac- 
customed to fight only at their own pleasure. For 
equal exploits, with unequal means and preparations, 
reflect the greater glory on the general who performs 
them. 

Both paid a strict regard to justice and integrity . 
in their employments, ^milius was prepared from 
the first to behave so, by the laws and manners of 
his country ; but Timoleon's probity was owing en- 
tirely to himself. A proof of this is, that in the time 
of ^milius good order universally prevailed among 
the Romans, through a spirit of obedience to their 
laws and usages, and a reverence of their fellow-cir 
tizens ; whereas, not one of the Grecian generals who 
commanded in Sicily, kept himself uncorrupted, ejc- 
cept Dion: and many entertained a jealousy that 
even he affected monarchy, and dreamed of setting 
up such a regal authority as that in Lacedaemon. 
Tiihasus informs us, that the Syracusans sent away 
Gylippus loaded with infamy, for his insatiable ava- 
rice and rapacity, while he had the command ; and 
many writersgive account of the misdemeanours and 
breach of articles which Pharax the Spartan, and 
Callippus the Athenian, were guilty of, in hopes of 
gaining the sovereignty of Sicily. But what were 
these men, and on what power did they build such 
hopes? Pharax was a follower of Dionysius, who 
was already expelled, and Callippus was an officer 
in the foreign troops in the service of Dion. But 
Timoleon was sent to be general of the Syracusans, 
at their earnest request ; he had not an army to pro- 
vide, but found one ready formed, which cheerfully 
obeyed his orders ; and yet he employed this power ^ 
for Qo other end, than the destruction of their oppk'es-t 
sive masters. 
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Yet s^in, it was to be ddtiiti^ in ^ittilias, that, 
though he subdued so dpiileht a kingdom, he did hot 
add bbe drachma to his substance. He wdUld tidt 
tdiich, nor eveh look upon the inoney hiniltell^ though 
he gave many liberal giftii to others. 1 dd not, how- 
eveh, biatiie Timoleon for Accepting of a h&ndtonik 
house and lands : fbr it is no disgrace to tak^ isome- 
thing Out of i^o much, but to take nothing sit all il^ 
better ; atid that is the most consum mate virtue vrhicli 
shows that it is above pecuniary considerations, eveD 
tvhien it has the best claim to them. 

As som^ bodies are able to bear heat, arid olherl^ 
cold, but those are the Wrongest which ar(e eqbalty 
fit td endure either; ^o the vigour and firmness of 
thos^ minds are the greater Which are neither elated 
by prbsperity, nbr broken by adversity. Aiid in this 
resjiect, :^militis appears to have been superior; for, 
in uiie greiat and sfevere misfdrtune of the loss df his 
mix&y lie kept Up the same dtgtiity of carri^tge as in 
the midst of the happiest success. But llmbleon, 
vvhteri he had acted as a patriot should, with regard 
to his brother, did ttot let his reason support him 
agaifcist his grief; hni becoming a prey to sorro\V and 
temorse, for the fefpace bf twenty years he could iiot 
so much as lookMpon the place where the public bu- 
siness, was trani^acted^ much less take a part in it. 
'A man should, indeed, be afraid and ashamed of 
'What is really shameful ; but to shrink undel* every 
reflection Updn his character, though it speaks a de- 
licacy of tehlper, has nothing in it of true greatness 
of mind. 
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O ATO the elder, hearing somebody comrneDd a maa 
who was rashly and indiscreetly daring in war, made 
this j.ust observation, that there was great difference, 
between a due regard to valour and a contempt of life. 
To this purpose, there is a story of one of the soldiers 
of Antigouiisi who was astonishingly brave, but of an 
unhealthy complexion and bad habit of boi)y. The 
king asked him the cause of his paleness, and he 
acl^owledged that he had a private infirmity. He 
therefore gave his physiciaJis a strict charge, that if 
aqy remedy could be found, they should apply it 
with the utq[iost care. Thus the man was cured ; 
but then he qo longer courted, nor risked bis person 
as before. Antigonus questioned him about it, and 
could not forbear to express his wonder at the change. 
The soldier did not conceal the real cause, " You, 
Sir,'" said he, " have made me less bold, by delivering^ 
me from that misery, which made my life of no ac- 
count to me." From the same way of ai^uing it was, 
that a certain Sybarite said of the Spartans, '* It was 
no wonder if they ventured their lives freely in battle, 
since death was a deliverance to them from such a 
train of labours, and from such wretched diet." ]t 
was natural for the Sybarites,* who wer^ dissolved 
in luxury and pleasure, to think that they ^ho des- 
pised death, did it not from a love of virtue and ho- 
nour, but because they were weary of life. But in 

* The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, who settled in ancient 
times on the gnlf of Tarentum. The felicity of their situation, theic 
wealth and power drew them into luxury, which was remarkable 
to a proverb. But one cannot credit the extravagant things which 
Athenaeus relates of them. Their chief city, which at first was 
called Sybaris, from a river of that name, was afterwards named 
thofiiim, or Thurii. 
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fact, the Lacedaemonians thought it a pleasure either 
to live or to die, as virtue and right reason directed ; 
and so this epitaph testifies : 

Nor life, nor death, thej deem'd the happier state; 
Bat life that's gloriont , or a death that's great. 

• 
For neither is the avoiding of death to be found fault 
vvith, if a man is not dishonourably fond of life ; nor 
is the meeting it with courage to be commended, if 
he is disgusted with life. Hence it is, that Homer 
leads out the boldest and bravest of his warriors to 
battle always well armed : and the Grecian law* 

givers punish him who throws away his shield, not 
im who loses his sword or spear; thus instructing 
us, that the first care of every man, especially of 
every governor of a city, or commander of an array, 
should be, to defend himself, and after that, he is to 
think of annoying the enemy. For if, according to 
the comparison made by Ipbicrates, the light-arraed 
resemble the hands, the cavalry the feet, the main- 
body of infantry the breast, and the general the head; 
then that general who suffers himself to be carried 
away by his impetuosity, so as to expose himself to 
needless hazards, not only endangers his own life, but 
the livesof bis wholearmy, whose safety depends upon 
his. Callicratidas, therefore, though otherwise a great 
man, did not answer the soothsayer well, who desired 
him not to expose himself to danger, because the en- 
trails of the victim threatened his life. ** Sparta/' 
said he, ** is not bound up in one man." For in battle, 
he was indeed but one, when acting under the orders 
of another, whether at sea or land ; but when he had 
the command, he virtually compreliended the whole 
force in himself; so that he was no longer a single 

Kerson, when such numbers must perish with him. 
f uch better was the saying of old Antigonus, when 
he was going to engage in a sea-fight near the isle of 
Andros. Somebody observed to him that the enemy's 
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fleet was much larger than his: **For how inatif 
ships then dost thou reck oq me?" He represented 
the importance of the commander greats as in fact it 
is, when he is a man of experience and valour; and 
the first duty of such a one is to preserve him who 
preserves the whole. 

On the same account we must allow thatTimo- 
theus expressed himself happily, when Chares showed 
the Athenians the woumis be had received, wheatbeif 
general, and his shield pierced with a spear : '' I, for 
my part,'' said he, '^ waa much ashamed when, at the 
siege of Satnos, a javelin fell near me, as if I had be^ 
haved too like a young man, and not as became the 
commander of so great an armament/' For where 
the scale.of the whole action turns upon the general's 
risking his own person, there he is to stand the com- 
bat, and to brave the greatest danger, without re- 
garding those who iiay, that a good general should 
die of old age, or, at least, an old man : but when the 
advantage to be reaped from his personal bravery is 
but small, and all is lost in case of a miscarriage, no 
one then expects that the general should be endau- 
gered, by exerting too much of the soldier. 

Thus much I thought proper to premise before the 
lives of Pelopidas and Marcel lus, who were both great 
men, and both perished by their r^hness. Both were 
excellent soldiers, did honour to their country by the 
greatest exploits, and had the most formidable adr 
versaries to deal with ; for the one defeated Hanni*- 
bal, until that time invincible, and the other con^ 
quered the Lacedaemonians, who were masters both 
by sea and land ; aud yet at last they both threw 
away their lives, and spilt their blood without any 
sort of discretion, when the times most required such 
men and such generals. From this resemblance be- 
tween them, we have drawn their parallel. 

Pelopidas, the son of Hipppclus, was of an illus- 
trious family in Thebes, as was also Epaminbndas. 
Brought up in. affluence, and coming in his youth to 
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a great estatei he applied himself to relieve stbch 
Bece88itoa» persons as deserved bis bounty, to show 
that lie was really master of bis riebes, uot tbdo^ 
slave. For the greatest part of meo, as jliisiode says, 
either through covetoasness make bo use of tbeir 
wealth, or else abuse it through pradigitlity ; and 
these live perpetual slaves to their pleawnes, as these 
do to c«fe apd toil The Thcmos with grateftd 
hearts eajoyed the Uberality and maoifie^ifQe of 
Pelopidas. £ps«iinoiidas alone could oolt he per- 
suaded to share in it. Pelopidas, however, partook 
in the poverty of bis friend^ glorying in a plainoess 
of dress and slendamess of diet^ indefatigable ia 
labow, and plain and open in his conduct in the 
h%best posts. In short, be was like Gapaneus in 
£uripides, 

^Whose opulence was great. 

And yet liifi heart was net elirtcit. 

fie looked upon it as a disgrace to expend more upon 
his own pers4m than the poorest Thebau. As for 
Kpaminondas, poverty was his inheritance, and con* 
sequently familiar to bim, but be made it still more 
light and easy by philosophy and by the uniform 
simplicity of his life, 

Pelopidas married into a noble £aimityt and bad 
several children, but setting no greater value upon 
money than before, and devoting all his time to tbe 
concerns of the commonwealth, he impaired his sub- 
stance. And when bis friends admonished him, that 
money which he neglected was a vety necessary thing: 
It is necessary indeed^ said he, for Nicodemus there, 
pointing to a man that was both lame and blind. 

£pamiaoiidas and be were both equally inclined 
to every virtue, but Pelopidas delighted more in tbe 
exercises of the body, and Epaminondas in the im- 
provement of the mind ; and tbe one diverted him- 
self in t^ wrestling-ring or in hunting, while the other 
spent his hours of leisiir^in hearing or reading some- 
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tMttg ib philosophy, ilmong the tnatij things that 
reflected glorjr itpon both, there vitM liothitig which 
inen of sense to miich admired a$ fhitt strict add 
inviolable fHendshib Which snbdsted between them 
frOiil first to te«t, in all the hij^ posts Which they 
held, berth inilitary and civil, f'or if we consider 
tM ^faiinisti^tton of Aristides and Theraistocles, of 
Oittron and P^cles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, how 
much thecommton concern was injured by their dis- 
sention, titeir eniry and jealousy of each other; and 
tbeb tMt Our etes lipon the mntual kindness and 
esteem which Peiopidas and JBpaminondas inviolably 
preserved, we may justly call these colleagues in 
civil govehitiient and military command, and not 
thote ^i^hoi^e study it Was to get the better of each 
other rather than of the enemy. The true cause of 
the difference was the virtue of these Thebans, which 
ted them tiot to seek, in any of their measures, their 
own honour and wealth, the pursuit of which is 
always attended with envy and strife ; but being both 
inspired ffom the first with a divine ardour to raise 
their cdnnlry to the summit Of glory, for this purpose 
they availed themselves of the achievements of each 
other, as if they had been their own. 

But many are of opinion, that their extraordinary 
friendship took its rise from the campaign whicj^they 
wade at Mantinea,* among the succours which the 
Thebans had sent the Lacedaemonians, who as yet 
were their allies. For being placed together among 
the heavy-ai*med infantry, and fighting with the Ar- 
cadians, that wing of the Lacedaemonians in which 
they were gave way and was broken ; whereupon 
i^elopidas and Epaminoadas locked their shields 
togetiber, and repulsed all that attacked them, till at 

* We mtLSt tajce care not to cotifound this ivith the famous battle 
^ Ma&tiftea, m which Epaminondas was slain. For that battle Was 
foiigirt ugainst the Lacedaemonians, and this {for them. The action 
*tere fl^mken of was imbably about the third year of the ninetj- 
etghth olympiad. 
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last Pelopidas, having received seven laii^e woimdi;, 
fell upon a heap of friends and enemies who lay dead 
together. Epaminondas, though he. thought, there 
was no life teft in him, yet stood forward to defend 
bis body and bis arms, and being determined to die 
rather than leave his companion in the power of his 
enemies, he engaged with numbers at once. He was 
now in extreme danger, being wounded in the breasyt 
with a spear, and in the arm with a sword, whep 
Agesipoiis, king of the Lacedaemonians, brought 
succours from the other wing, and, beyond all expec- 
tation, delivered them both. 

After this, the Spartans, in appearance, treated the 
Thebans as friends and allies,* but, in reality, they 
were suspicious of their spirit and power; particu- 
larly they hated the party of Ismenias and Audro- 
clides, in which Pelopidas was, as attached to liberty 
and a popular government Therefore Archiae, 
Leontidas, and Philip, men inclined to an oligarchy, 
and rich withal, and ambitious, persuaded PhcBbidas, 
the Lacedaemonian, who was marching by Thebes 
with a body of troops,t to seize the castle called 
Cadmea, to drive the opposite party out of the city, 
and to put the administration into the hands of the 
nobility, subject to the inspection of the Laceds- 

* During the whole Peloponnesian war, Sparta found. a very 
faithful ailj in the Thebans : and under the countenance of Sparta, 
the Thebans recovered the government of Boeotia, of which they 
had been deprived on account of their defection to the Persians. 
However, at length they grew so powerful and headstrong, that 
when the peace of Antalcidas came to be subscribed to, they re- 
fused to come into it, and were with no small difficulty overawed 
and forced into it by the confederates. We learn, indeed, from 
Polybius, that though the Lacedaemonians, at that peace, declared 
all the Grecian cities free, they did not withdraw their garrison 
from any one pf them. 

f Phcebidas was marching against Olynthus, when Leontidas, or 
I^eontiades, one of the two polemarchS) betrayed to him the town 
and citadel of Thebes. This happened in the third year of the 
ninety-ninth Olympiad, three hundred and seventy^four years be-/ 
fore the Christian aera. 
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inohians/ Phcebida^ Ibtened to the propoisal, and 
comings upon the Thebans unexpectedly, during the 
feast of the Thesmopharia*. he made himself master 
of the Citadel, and seized Ismenias, and carried him 
to Laced^mon, where he was put to death soon after. 
P^lopidas, Pherenicus, and Androclides, with many 
others that fled, were sentenced to banishment. But 
Epaminondas remained upon the spot, being despised 
for his philosophy, as a man who would not inter* 
meddle with affairs, and for his poverty, as a man of 
no pdwer. 

Though the Lacedsemonians took the command of 
the aitaiy from Phoebidas, and fined him in a hun- 
dred thousand drachmas, yet they kept a garrison in 
the Cad inea notwithstanding. AH the rest Of Greece 
was surprised at this absurdity of theirs, in punishing 
the actor, and yet authorizing the action. As for 
the Thebans, who had lost tiieir ancient form of 
government, and were brought into subjection by 
Archias and Leontidas, there was no room for them 
to hope to be delivered from the tyranny, which was 
snpponted in such a manner by the power of the 
Spartans that it could not be pulled down, unless 
those Spartans could be deprived of their dominion 
both by sea and land. 

Neverthelesi^, Leontidas having got intelligence 
that the exiles were at Athens, and that iSkiey were 
treated there with great regard by the people, and 
no less respected by the nobility, formed secret 
designs against their lives. For this purpose he 
employed certain unknown assassins, who took off 
Androclides ; but all the rest escaped. Letters were 
also sent to the Athenians from Sparta, insisting that 
they should not harbour or encourage exiles, but 
drive them out as persons declared by the confede- 
rates to be comtnon enemies; but the Athenians, 
agreeable to their usual and natural humanity, as 

* The women were celebrating, this feast ia the Cadmea. 
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well as in gratitilde to the city of Thebes, would not 
suffer the leaet injury to be done to the ej^iles. For 
the'Thebans had greatly assisted iu restoring the 
democracy at Athens, hanog made a decree that if 
any Athenian sbo4f id march armed tbroiigh Bfeotia 
against the tyrants, he should not meet with the least 
hindrance or molestaition m that conutry. 

Pelopidas, thoa^ he wi^ oqc of the youngest,* 
applied to each exile in particular, as well as ha-* 
nmgned them in a body ; urging, '' That it was both 
dishonourable and impious to leave their native city 
enfidaved and garrisoned by an enemy ; and, nie^Iy 
contented wi£ their own lives and safety, to wait 
for the decrees of the Athenians, and to make their 
ooufft to the popular orators ; but that they ought to 
run every ha^rd in bo glorious a cause, imitating 
the eoura^ and {>atriotism of Thrasybulus ; for as 
he i^anced from Thebes U> ^riish the tyrspts in 
Alhens, .ao should they march from Athens to .de* 
liver Thebes. 

Thus persuaded to aocept his prfi^poaKl, they sent 

Srivalely to their frieuds wfho wejfie left fas|iind in 
•hebes, ^o ^equaiot them mth li^eir resoJuftion, 
which was highly jappro)^ of; .«ud Chiaron, a per* 
son of the first rank, offered his house fpr tiieir 
necepiion* Philida3 found n^eaus to be appointed 
mevetary to AeefaW wd iPhilip, ;Mfho w^ere tbea 
PofoMifrdb ; and as fur Jipan)i|ioi^49«» h^ bf^4 ^PJ^ 
pains all along to inspire :\\^ vpuAh with ^i^time^ 
of bravery. jPor he des^ired them ip the public exr 
ercises.to.try the <l4aceda&UM»ni»iis a^ wr^^Ung, ^i 
when he saw them elated yn'^h success, he usj^ to 
tell them, by way of reproof, '^ That ^they sboii)d 

;* Xeoophon, in the ftcoount .which heiCifes pf this ti^SjftQtiom 
^»]il0t fo.nittcti.fs iBeQtion P^iopidas. Hissii^ce p t^iis i^iiptcf 
was pcobablj owing to his partiality to his hero Agesitaus, whose 
glory he might think would be eclipsed by that of Pelopidas and 
his worthy colleague Epaminondas : for of the latter, too, he 
speaks -very sparingly. 
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ratker be ariiamdd of their meann^s of «pirk in 
remaining subject to those to whom, in strength^ 
they were so much superior." 

A day being fixed for putting Itheir design in exe^ 
cution, it was agreed among- the exiles, that Pbere-* 
uiebs with the rest should stay at Thriasium, while 
a few of the youngest should attempt to get entrance 
first into, the city ; and |hat if these happened to be 
surprised by the enemy, the others should take care 
to provide 1 for their children and their parents. Pe^ 
lopidas was the first ihat offered to be of this party, 
and then Melon, Demodides^ and Theopompus, all 
men of noble blood, who were united to each other 
by the most faithful firiemlship, and who ne?er had 
aay contest but which should be foremmt in tiie race 
of glory and valour. Thei^ adventurers, who were 
twrelveia number, having embraced thc»se that stayed 
bdiind, and sent a messenger before i them to Charon, 
set out in their under garments, with dogs and 
hunting poles, that none who met them might have 
a»y suspicion of v^hat they were about, and thsA 
they might seeda to be only hunters beating about 
for game. 

IJVhen their messenger came to Charon, and ac- 
quainted him that they w^e on their way to Thebes, 
tlie near approach of danger changed not his resolu- 
:tiiHi: he fanehaved like a ;m«n of honour, and made 
breparaticms to receive jdiem. Hippoathenidas, who 
was also in the secteCwas not by any means an iH 
man, but rather a friend to his country and to the 
rexiies; yet he wanted tbatfirmness which the pre* 
^saitemei^ncyandthe hazardous point of execution 
required. He grew giddy, as it were, at the thoagbt 
of the great danger they were about to plunge in, 
and at lastopened his eyes, enough to see, that they 
were attempting to shake the Lacedaemonian govern- 
ment, and to free themselves from that power with- 
out any other dependance than that of a few indi- 
gent persons and exiles. He therefore went to his 
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own house. withcmt sayii^ a word^ and despatched 
oneof his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to desire 
them to defer their enterprise for the present, to re- 
turn to Athens, and to wait till a more favourable 
opportunity offered. 

' Chlidon, for that was the name of the man sent 
upon this business, went home in all haste, took his 
horse out of the stable, an^ called for the bridle. 
His wife being at a loss, and not able to find it, said 
she had lent it to a neighbour. Upon this, words 
arose, and mutual reproaches followed ; the woman 
Tenting bitter imprecations, and wishing that the 
journey might be fatal both to him and those that 
sent him. So that Chlidon, having spent great part 
of the day in this squabble, and looking upon what 
had happened as ominous, laid aside all thoughts of 
the journey, and went elsewhere. So near was this 
great and glorious undertaking to being disconcerted 
at the very entrance. 

• Pelopidas and his' company; now in the dress of 
peasants, divided, and entered the town at different 
quarters, whilst it was yet day. And, as the cold 
weather was setting in,* there happened to be a 
sharp wind and a shower of snow, which concealed 
them the better, most people retiring into their 
houses^ to avoid the inclemency of the weather. But 
those that were concerned in the afiair, received them 
as they camq, and conduct^ them immediately to 
Charon's house; the exiles and others making up 
the number of forty-eight. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they stood thus : 
Philidas, their secretary, knew (as we said) the 
whole design of the exiles, and omitted nothing that 
might contribute to its success. He had invited 
Archias and Philip some time before, to an enter- 

* The Spartans seized on the Cadmea about the middle of 
summer, in the year already mentioned, and it was taken from 
them in the beginning of winter^ in the first year of the hundredth 
olympiad. 
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tuiQlDent at hid boose oii th^t ()ay, aqd propiiiied to 
ipti^duce to them oonie womon, ia ord^r that tboae 
who were tq attack them, might find them dis^olv^d 
in wine and pleasure. Th?y bad QOt yet drank 
very freely, wheq a report reached them, which, 
though not false, seemed uqoertain aod obsqiire, that 
the exiles were concealed somewhere in the city. 
And though Pbilidas endeavoured to turq the dis-^ 
coarse, Archiasi sept an officer to Cbaron, to com« 
mand his immediate atteadsuice. By this time it 
was grown dark, aqd Pelopidas and his companions 
were preparing for action, having already put on 
their breastplates aqd girt their swords, when sudr 
deniy there weusi a knocking at the door; whereupon 
one ran to it, and asked what the person's businese 
was, and having learned from the officer that be was 
sebt by the Polemar^bs to fetch Charon, be brought 
ia the news in great qonfufsion. They were unani^ 
mens ill their opinion> that the afiajr wa$ discovered^ 
and that every man of them was lost, before they 
bad performed any thiog which became their valour* 
Nevertheless, they thought it proper that Cbaron 
should obey the order, and ^o boldly to the tyrants* 
Charon was a man of great mtrepidity and courage 
in dangesp^ that threatened only himself, but then 
he was much a^fied on account of bis friends, and 
afraid that he should He under some suspicion of 
treachery, if so many brave citizens should perish; 
Therefore, as he was ready to depart, he took his 
son, who was vet a child, but of a beauty and 
strength beyond those of his years, out of the wo- 
men's apartment, and put him in the hands of Pelo- 
pidas, desiring, " That if he found him a traitor, he 
would treat that child as an enemy, and not spare its 
life." Many of them shed tears, when they saw the 
concern and magnanimity of Charon; and all ex- 
pressed tbdr uneasiness at his thinking any of them 
^9 daatordly and so much disconcerted with the 

VOL. JI. X 
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present clanger, as to be capable of suspecting or 
blaming bim in the least* They begged of him, 
therefore, not to leave his son with them, but to 
remove him but of the reach of what might possibly 
happen, to some place where, safe from the tyrants, 
he might be brought up to be an avenger of his 
country and his friends. But Charon refused to 
remove him, " For what life," said he, " or what 
deliverance could I wish him that would be more 
glorious than his falling honourably with his father 
and so many of his friends?'' Then he addressed 
himself in prayer to the gods, and having embraced 
and encouraged them all, he went out ; endeavouring 
by the way to compose himself, to form his counte- 
nance, and to assume a tone of voice very different 
from the real state of his mind- 
When he was come to the door of the house, Ar- 
chias and Philidas went out to him and said, ^\ What 
persons are these, Charon, who, as we are informed, 
are lately come into the town, and are concealed 
and countenanced by some of the citizens ?" Charon 
was a little fluttered at first, but soon recovering him- 
self, he asked, " Who these persons they spoke of 
were, and by whom harboured ?** And finding that 
Afchias had no clear account of the matter, con- 
cluded from thence that his information came not 
from any person that was privy to the design, and 
therefore said, ** Take care that you do not disturb 
yourselves with vain rumours. However, I will 
make the best inquiry I can ; for, perhaps, nothing 
of this kind ought to be disregarded." Philidas, 
who was by, commended his prudence, and con- 
ducting Archias in again, plied him strongly with 
liquor,, and prolonged the carousal by keeping up 
their expectation of the women. 

When Charon was returned home, he found his 
friends prepared, not to conquer or to preserve their 
lives, but to sell them dear, and to fall gloriously. 
He told Pelopidas the truth, but concealed it from 
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the rest, pretending that Archias bad discoursed 
with him about other matters.* 

The first storm was scarce blown over when for- 
tune raised a second. For there arrived an express 
frdm Athens with a letter from Archias, high priest 
there, to Archias his namesake and particular friend, 
not filled with vain and groundless surmises, but 
containing a clear narrative of the whole affair, as 
was found afterwards. The messenger being ad- 
mitted to Archias, now almost intoxicated, as he de- 
livered the letter, said, ** The person who sent this, 
desired that it might be read immediately, for it con- 
tains business of great importance." But Archias 
receiving it, said, smiling, Business to-morrow. Then 
he put it under the bolster of his couch, and resumed 
the conversation with Philidas. This saying, btisi- 
ness to-morrowj passed into a proverb, and continues 
so among the Greeks to this day. 

A good opportunity now offering for the execution 
of their purpose, the friends of liberty divided them- 
selves into two bodies, and sallied out. Pelopidas 
and Democlidas went against Leontidas and Hy- 
pates,t who were neighbours, and Charon and Me- 
lon against Archias and Philip. Charon and his 
company put women's clothes over their armour, 
and wore thick wreaths of pine and poplar upon 
their heads to shadow their faces. As soon as they 
came to the door of the room where the guests were, 
the company shouted and clapped their hands, be- 
lieving them to be the women whom they had so 
long expected. When the pretended women had 
looked round the room, and distinctly surveyed all 
the guests, they drew their swords ; and making at 

* There appears no necessity for this artifice; and indeed 
Plutarch, in his treatise concerning the genius of Socrates, says, 
that Charon came back to the little band of patriots with a pleasant 
countenance, and gaye them all an account of what had passed, 
without the least disguise. 

i* These were not invited to the entertainment, because Archias 
expecting to meet a woman of great distinction, did not choose 
that Leontidas should be there. 
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Archia$ aad Hiilip across tbe tttble, tbey sboi^r^d 
iirho they were. A small part of the oompaey were 
persuaded by Pbilidas not to mtermeddle : the rest 
engaged ki tbe qoinbat, and stood up for the Poht- 
marchs^ but, being disordered with wine, were ea«i}y 
despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult affair 
of it. They had to do with Leontidas, a sober and 
valiant man. They found the door made faat, for he 
was gone to bed, and they knocked a lobg time be^ 
fore any body heard. At last a servant petceived 
it, and caipe down and removed the bar ; which he 
had no sooner done, than they pushed open the dom^, 
and rushing in, threw the man down, and ran to the 
bedchamber. Leontidas, cocgeeturiog by tbe BOtse 
and trampling what the matter was, leaped from his 
bed and seized his sword ; but he forgot to put out 
the lamps, which, had he done, it would have left 
them to fall foul on each other in the dark. Being, 
therefore, fully exposed to view, he met them at the 
door, and with one stroke laid Cephisodorus, who 
was the first man that attempted to enter, dead at 
bis feet. He encountered Pelopidas next, and the 
narrowness of the door, together with the dead body 
of Cepfaisodorus lying in the way, made the dispute 
long and doubtful. At last Pelopidas prevailed, and 
having slain Leontidas, he marched immediately 
with his little band against Hypates. They got into 
his house in the same manner as they did into the 
other: but he quickly perceived them, made bis 
escape into a neighbour's house, whither they fol- 
lowed, and despatched him. 

This affair being over, they joined Melon, and 
sent for the exiles they had left in Attica. They 
proclaimed liberty to all the Thebans,* and armed 
si^ch as came over to them, taking down the spoils 
that were suspended upon the porticoes, and the 

* Pelopidas also sent Philidas to all the gaok in the cUy^ to re- 
lease thos« l>rave The^wi whovi the tyTaiinic Spartans kep!(^ht let*> 
ters. 
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ann^ out of the shops of the armourers and sword- 
cutleiis. Epatninondas* and Gorgidas came to their 
assistance^ with a' considerable body of young men 
and a select number of the old, whom they had col- 
lected and armed. 

The whole city was now in greet terror and con- 
fusion; Ihe houses Were filled with lights, and the 
streets with men, running to and fro. The people, 
however, did not yet asseitible ; but being astonished 
at what had happened, and knowing nothing with 
certainty, they waited with impatience for the day. 
it seems^ therefore, to have been a great eri*or in the 
S^rtan officers, that they did not immediately sally 
out and fall upcm them ; for their garrison consisted 
of^^fteen hundred men, and they were joined besides 
l>y many people from the city. But terrified at the 
shouts, the lights, the hurry, and confusion that were 
on every side, they contented theprselves with pre- 
seyving the citadel 

As soon as it was day, the exiles from Attica came 
10 armed; the people complied with the summons 
to assemble ; and Epaminondas and Gorgidas pre- 
sented to them Pelopidas and his party, surrounded 
by the priesti^, who carried garlands in their hands, 
imd called upon the citizens to exeyt themselves for 
their gods and their country. Excited by this ap- 
pearance, the whole assembly stood up, and received 
them with great acclamations as their benefactors 
and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor rff Boeotia, to- 
gether with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked 
up and attacked tlie citadel, hastening to drive out 
the X<aced8Bmonians, and to recover the Cadniea^1[ be- 

* Epaminondas did not join them sooner, because he was afraid 
that too much innocent Mood woald be shed with the guilty. 

+ As it is not probable that the regaining so strong a place should 
be the work of a day, or have been effected With so small a force 
as Pelopidas then had, we must have recourse to Diodorus Sicuhis 
and Xenophon, who tell us, that the Atl^enians, early on the ne^t 
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fore succours could arrive from Sparta. And indeed 
he was but a little beforehand with them ; for they 
had but just surrendered the place, and were return- 
ing home, according to capitulation, when they met 
Cleombrotus at Magara, marching towards Thebes 
with a great army. The Spartans called to acconot 
the three Harmostea^ officers who had commanded 
in the Cadmea^ and signed the capitulation. Her- 
mippidas and Arcissus were executed for it, and the 
third, named Dysaoridas, was so severely fined, that 
he was forced to quit Peloponnesus.* 

This action of Pelopidasf was called, by the 
Greeks, sister to that of Thrasybulus, on account of 
their near resemblance, not only in respect, of the 
great virtues of the men, and the difficulties they 
had to combat, but the success with which fortune 
crowned them. For it is not easy to find another 
instance sa remarkable, of the few overcoming the 
many, and the weak the strong, merely by dint of 
courage and conduct, and procuring by these means, 
such great advantages to their country. But the 
change of affairs which followed upon this action 
rendered it still more glorious. For the war which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans, and deprived 
them of their empire both by sea and land, took its 
rise from that night, when Pelopidas, without taking 
town or castle, but being only one out of twelve who 
entered a private house, loosened and broke to pieces 
(if we may express truth by a metaphor) the chains 

roorniog, after the seizing on the city, sent the Theban general ^yge, 
thousand foot and two thousand horse; and that several other 
bodies of troops came in from the cities of Bceotia, to the number of 
about seven thousand more ; that Pelopidas besieged the place in 
form with them, and that it held out several days, and surrendered 
at lengthfor want of provisions. DioDOLi.SicuL.iib.xv.XENOPB.l.v. 

* It was a maxim with the Spartans, to die sword in hand, in de- 
fence of a place committed to their care. 

+ M. Dacier gives a parallel between the conduct of this action, 
and that of the prince.of Monaco^ in driving a Spanish garrison out 
of his town. . 
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of the Spartan goveroment, until then esteemed in- 
dissoluble. 

The Lacedaemonians soon entering Boeotia with a 
powerful army, the Athenians were struck with ter- 
ror ; and renouncing their alliance with the Thebans, 
they took cognizance, in a judicial way, of. all that 
continued in the interest of that people : some they 
put to death, some they banished, and upon others 
they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being thus de- 
serted by their allies, their affairs seemed to be in a 
desperate situation. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, 
who then had the command in Boeotia, sought meanfi 
to embroil the Athenians again with the Spartans; 
and they availed themselves of this stratagem. There 
was a Spartan named Sphodrias, a man of great 
reputation as a soldier, but of no sound judgment, 
sanguine in his hopes, and. indiscreet in his ambition. 
This man was left with some troops at Thespiae, to 
receive and protect such of the Boeotians as might 
come oyer to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas pri- 
vately sent a merchant in whom he could confide,'* 
well provided with money, and with proposals that 
were more likely to prevail than the money : *'That 
it became him to undertake some noble enterprise-— 
to surprise the Piraeus, for instance, by falling sud- 
denly upon the Athenians, who were not provided 
to receive him : for that nothing could be so agree- 
able to the Spartans, as to be masters of Athens ; 
and that the Thebans, now inceused against the 
Athenians, and considering them as traitors, would 
lend them no manner of assistance." 

Sphodriasr suffering himself at last to be persua- 
ded, marched into Attica by night, and advanced as 
far as Eleusis.f There the hearts of his soldiers 
began to fail, and finding his design discovered, he 

♦ This is more probable than what Diodoju» Si cuius say s ; namely, 
that Cleombrotus, without any order from the Ephori^ persuaded 
Sphodrias to surprise the Piraeus. 

t They hoped to have reached the Piraeus in the night, but found', 
when the day appeared, that they were got no farther than Eleusisi. 
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tetormd to Thespiae^ after h6 had thati blWttght apon 
the LacedaeinoDiaDS a long and dangerous War» Fof 
upon this the Atheniang readily utoited Vfkh the The- 
bans ; and haying fitt^ out a large fleet, they sailed 
round Greece, engaging and receiving such as were 
inclined to shake off the Spartan yoke. 

Meantime the Thebans, by themselyes, frequently 
'Came to action with the Lacedaemonians in fioeotia, 
not in set battles, indeed, but in such as were of con- 
siderable service and improvement to them ; for their 
spirits were raised, their bodies inured to labour, and, 
' by being used to these rencounters, they gained both 
elicperience and courage. Hence it was, that An- 
talcidas the Spartan said to Asesilaus, when he re- 
turned from Beeotia wounded, TVtefy^ou are well paid 
for the instruction you have given the Thebans^ and 
for teaching them the art of war against their will. 
Though, to speak properly, Agesilaus was not their 
instructor, but those prudent generals who made 
choice of fit opportunities to let loose the Thebans, 
like so many young hounds, upon the enemy; and 
when they had tasted of victory, satisfied with the 
ardour they had shown, brought them off again sale. 
The chief honour of this was due to Pelopidas. For 
Irom the time of his being first chosen general, until 
his death, there was not a year that he was out of 
employment, but he was constantly either captain of 
the sacred band, or governor of Bceotia. And while 
he was employed, the LacediBemonians were several 
times defeated by the Thebans, particularly at Platae, 
and atThespise, where Phoebidas, who had surprised 
the Cadmea^ was killed ; and at Tanagra, where Pe- 
lopidas beat a considerable body, and slew, with his 
own hand, their general Panthoides. 

But these Combats, though they served to animate 

^pbediias, perceiving iVtit lie was diflcotered, in hifl k^mn, ptan- 
dered the Athenian ttmtoiies. The Lacedemonians recalled 
Sphodrias, and the Ephori proceeded agaitist him ; hut Agesilaus, 
inflneiice^ by his «oii, who was a fneild of the son of S^hodrias, 
l>nKight hitti off. 
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abd ediHMlriage ^ vidto^rs, did not quite dishMTten 
the vanquisbid. For they were not pitehed battles, 
nor regular enga^netits, but rather advantages 
gained of the enemy, by well-timed skirmishes, iti 
whicb the Thebans sometimes pursued, and some* 
times retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyrae, whi(jh was a sort of pre* 
kide to that of Leuctra, lifted the character of Pelo- 
pidas very high ; for none of the other commanders 
could lay claim to any share of the honourof the day, 
nor had the enemy any pretext to cover the shame of 
their defeat. 

He kept a slricteye upon the city of Orchomenosi* 
which had adopted the Spartan interest, and received 
two companies of foot for its defence, and watched 
for an opportunity to make himself master of it. fie^ 
ing informed that the garrison w^^ gone upon an ex- 
pedition into Locris, he hoped to take the town with 
ease, now it was destitute of soldiers, and therefore 
hastened thither with the sacred band^ and a small 
party of horse. But finding, when he was near the 
town, that other troops were coming from Sparta to 
supply the place of those that were marched out, he 
led his forces back again by Tegyrse, along the sides 
of the mountains, which was the only way he could 
pass : for all the flat country was overflowed by the 
river Melas, which, from its very source, spreading 
itself into marshes, and navigable pieces of water, 
made the lower roads impracticable. 

A little below these marshes, stands thetemple of 
Apollo TegyrtBuSy whose oracle there has not been 
long silent. It flourished most in the Persian war^ 
while Echerates was high-priest Here they repoit 
that Apollo was bom ; and at the foot of the neigh- 
bouring mountain called Delos, the Melas returns 
into its channel. Behind the temple rise two copious 

^ This was one of tbe largest and most considerable towns in 
BcBOtia, and «till garrisoned by the Lacedttmontans. 
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spriogs, whose waters are admirable for their cool- 
ness and agreeable taste. The one is called Palm^ 
aod the other Olive^ to this day; so that Latona 
seems to have been delivered, not between two trees, 
but two fountains of that name. Ptoum too, is just 
by, from whence, it is said, a boar suddenly rushed 
out and frighted her ; and the stories of Python and 
Tityus, the scene of which lies here, agree with their 
opinion who say, Apollo was born in this place. The 
other proofs of this matter I omit. For tradition does 
not reckon this deity among those who were bom 
mortal, and afterwards were changed into demigods \ 
of which number were Hercules and Bacchus, who 
by their virtues were raised from a frail and perish- 
able being to immortality: but he is one of those 
eternal deities who were never born, if we may give 
credit to those ancient sages that have treated of these 
high points. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus 
towards Tegyraa, the Lacedaemonians who were re- 
turning from Locris met them on the road. As soon 
as they were perceived to be passing the straits, one 
ran and told Pelopidas, We are fallen into tJie enemas 
hands. And why not they^ said he, into ours? At the 
same time he ordered the cavalry to advance from 
the rear to the front, that they might be ready for the 
attack; and the infantry, who were but three hun- 
dred,"^ he drew up in a close body; hoping that, 
wherever they charged, they would break through 
the enemy, though superior in numbers. 

♦ This small body was, however, the very flower of the Thebaii 
army, and was dignified by the names of the sacred battakon and the 
band of lovers (as mentioned below,) being equally famed for tbeir 
fidelity to the Theban state, and afiection for each other. Some 
fabulous things are related of them, from which we can only infer, 
that they were a brave resolute set of young men, who had vowed 
perpetual friendship to each other, and had bound themselves, by 
the strongest ties, to stand by one another to the last drop of their 
blood ; and were therefore, the fittest to be employed in such pri-^ 
vate and dangerous expeditions. 
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The Spartans had two battalions. £phorus says, 
their battalion consisted of five hundred men; but 
Callistbenes makes it seven hundred, and Polybins 
and others nine hundred, Their Polemarchs^ Gor- 
goleon and Tbeopompus, pushed boldly on against 
theThebans. The shock began in the quarter vi^here 
the generals fought in person on both sides, and was 
very violent add furious. The Spartan commanders, 
who attacked Pelopidas, were aniong the first that 
were slain ; and all that were near them being either 
killed or put to flight, the whole army was so terrified, 
that they opened a lane for the Thebans, through 
which they might have passed safely, and continued 
their route if they, had pleased. But Pelopidas dis- 
daining to make his escape so, charged those who 
yet stood their ground, and made such havoc among 
them, that, they fled in great confusion. The pursuit 
was not continued very far, for the Thebans were 
afraid of the Orchomenians who were near the place 
of battle, and of the forces just arrived from Lace** 
daemon. They were satisfied with beating them in 
fair combat, and making their retreat through a dis- 
persed and defeated army. 

Having, therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered 
the spoils of the slain, they returned home not a little 
elated.. For it seems that in all their former wars, 
both with the Greeks and barbarians, the LacedeB- 
monians had never been beaten, the greater number 
by the less, nor even by equal numbers, in a pitched 
battle. Thus their courage seemed irresistible, and 
their renown so much intimidated their adversaries, 
that they did not care to hazard an engagement with 
them on equal terms. This battle first taught the 
Greeks, that it is not the Eu rotas, nor the space be- 
tween Babyce and Cnacion, which alone produces 
brave warriors, but wherever the youth are ashamed 
of what i^ base, resolute in a good cause, and more 
inclined to avoid disgrace than danger, there are the 
*nen who are terrible to their enemies. 
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QovpAMM some say, first formed thesiacredbAnd^ 
Joonai^ng of three Jiundred select men, who were 
quartered in the Cadmea, and maintained and exer- 
oteed At the public expense. They were called the •city 
band, for citadels in those d^ys were called cities. 

(But Gorgidas, by disposing f^ose that beloiiged 
to; this sacred band here atid there in the first ranks, 
and 'Covering the front of bis infantry witli them, ^ve 
dieoi. but lifide opportunity to distinguish themselves, 
or^effectoally to serve the common cause; thus -divi- 
ded 86 they were, and mixed witb other troopH more 
in:Bumber and of inferior resolution. But when- their 
Valour a|>peared with so much lustre at Tegyrae, 
where they fought together, and close to .the person 
«f their ^general, Pelopidas would never part them 
afterwards, but kept tbem in a body, and constantly 
•charged at llie head of thefn in the most dangerous 
attack. For as horses go ^aister when harnessed 
together in a ^chariot, tlmn they do when driven 
single, not because their united force more easily 
breaks the air, but because their spirits are raised 
Itigher by emulation ; so be th<Migfat the courage of 
brave men would be most irresistible, when they 
were acting together and contending with each other 
which should most excel. 

But wbai the LacedeBfivonians had made peace 
iwith the rest of the Greeks, and continued the war 
agaioflt the Thebans only, and when king Cleom- 
brotus had entered their country with ten Uiousand 
loot and a thousand horse, they were not only 
tbreatened with the common dangers of war,afi be- 
fore, but even with total extirpation ; which spread 
the utmost tenror over all Bceotia. As Pelopidas, 
on this occasion, was departing for the army, his 
wife, who followed him to the door, besought him, 
with tears, to take care of himself, he answered, My 
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ihar^ private pei^mif' are to be adi»i0e4't<^*9keiC€iiif^ ^ 
tAe9welpeSi butpersanfi m a pukli0 ehoipiwtimia tfi^ 
care of others* 

When he came to the ara^y, and fi>uii4lM 9m0fel 
offi<cers diS^nag hi opinioii, he wa9' the first tQ» el0$(^ 
in with that of Epaminoadas, who proposed thattl^igr 
aboald give the eoemy battle4 He wa$^ i^f ^vde^j^ 
theirone of those that com [Qanded in chie^ l^jul^^hf^i^dp 
captain of the sacred ban4; aad they had tb^ coo}- 
fidence in him, which wa& doe to aniafi vHib hadgiir^si 
his country sueh pledges of his regard fot liJ^rty^ 

The resolution thus takei^ to hazard a battle, and 

the two ariDi^ in sight at tiea^tra; P^lopjdaa h^ a 

dream which gay^ him no smsil) trouble* h^ tbftt 

field lie the bodies of the daughters of Sieed^ue^ 

who are called Lemtrida frc^ the plae^ F09 a 

rap0 having been committed upon them by sovtf^ 

Spartans whom they had hospitably reoeived iwt» 

their house, they had killed themsNelves, and vFew 

buried there. Upcm this, their lather went to Lm^ 

d^mon, and demanded that justice ahould be doisie 

upon the persons who had committed sa, detestaUe 

and atrocious a crime ; and, as he could not obtaM 

it,he veqted bitter imprecations against the Spartatis, 

and then killed himself upon the tomb of his daoglni- 

ters. From that time many prophecies and Oractefi 

forewarned the Spartans to beware of the v««geanoe 

of Leuctra : The true intent of which bun few uoderv 

stood ; for they were in doubt as to the place that 

was meant, there being a litile maritime town, called 

Leuctrum, in Laconia, and anoth^ of the same name 

near Megalopolis in Arcadia. Besides; that injury 

was done to the daughters of Scedasus long before 

the battle of Leuctra. 

Pelopidas, then, as he slept in his tent, thought he 
Baw these young women weeping attheir tombs, and 
loading the Spartans with imprecations, while their 
father ordered him to sacrifice a red-haired young 
virgin to the dams^s, if he desired to be victorious 
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in the ensuing engagement. This order appearing to 
him cruel and unjust, he rose and communicated it 
to the soothsayers and the generals. Some were of 
opinion, that it should not be neglected or disobeyed, 
alleging to the purpose the ancient stories of Me- 
noeceus the son of Creon,* and Macaria the daugh- 
ter of Hercules ; and the more modern instances of 
Pherecydes the philosopher, who was put to death 
by the Lacedaemonians, and whose skin was pre- 
served by their kings, pursuant to the direction of 
some oracle ; of Leonidas, who, by order of the ora- 
cle too, sacrificed himself, as it were, for the sake of 
Greece ; and lastly, of the human victims offered by 
Themistocles to Bacchus-Omestes, before the sea- 
fight at Salamis : to all which sacrifices the ensuing 
success gave a sanction. They observed also, that 
Agesitaus setting sail from the same place that Aga- 
memnon did, and against the same enemies, and 
seeing moreover, at Aulis, the same vision of the god- 
desst demanding his daughter in sacrifice, through 
an ill-timed tenderness for his child refused it ; the 
consequence of which was, that his expedition proved 
unsuccessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion, argued, 
that so barbarous and unjust an offering could not 
possibly be acceptable to any superior being; that 
no Typhons or giants, but the father of gods and men, 
governed the world : that it was absurd to suppose 

♦ Menoeceus devoted himself to death for the benefit of his coun- 
tiy ; as did also Macaria for the benefit of the Hejraclidae. For an 
account of the former, see the Phcenissa^ and for the latter, the 
HeracUdee of Euripides. 

f Xenophon, in the seventh book of his Grecian history, acquaints 
us, that Pelopidas, when he went upon an embassy to the king of 
Persia, represented to him, that the hatred which the Lacedaemo- 
nians bore the Thefoans, was owing to their not following Agesilaus 
.when he went to make war upon Persia, and to their hindering him 
from sacrificing his daughter at Aulis when Diana demanded her ; a 
compliance with which demand would hare insured his success ; 
such, at least, was the doctrine of the heathen theology. 
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that tlie gods delighted in human sacrifices ; and, that 
if any of them did, they ought to be disregarded as 
impotent beings, since such strange and corrupt de- 
sires could not exist but in weak and Ticious minds. 
While the principal officers were engaged on this 
subject, and Pelopidas was more perplexed than all 
the rest, on a sudden ashe-colt quitted the herd, and 
ran through the cainp ; and when she came to the 
place where they were assembled, she stood still. 
The officers, for their part, only admired her colour, 
which was a shining red, the stateliness of her form, 
the vigour of her motions, and the sprightliness of 
her neighings; but Theocritus the diviner, under- 
standing the thing better, cried out to Pelopidas, 
"Here comes the victim, fortunate man that thou 
art ! wait for no other virgin, but sacrifice that which 
heaven hath sent thee." They then took the colt, 
and led her to the tomb of the virgins, where, after 
the usual prayers and the ceremony of crowning her, 
they offered her up with joy, not forgetting to publish 
the vision of Pelopidas, and the sacrifice required, 
to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew 
tip the infantry of his left wing in an oblique form, 
that the right wing of the Spartans being obliged to 
divide from the other Greeks, be might fall with all 
his force upon Cleombrotua who commanded them, 
and break them with the greater ease. But the 
enemy, perceiving his intention, began to change 
their order of battle, and to extend their right wing 
a.nd wheel about, with a design to surround Epa- 
minondas. In the meantime, Pelopidas came briskly 
up with his band of three hundred; and before 
Cleombrotus could extend his wing as he desired, 
or reduce it to its former disposition, fell upon the 
Spartans, disordered as they were with the imperfect 
movement. And though the Spartans, who were 
excelletit masters in the art of war, laboured no point 
so much as to keep their men from confusion and 
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ft(m dbp^fstagf when tbeir nipfc«'ba|]q^eiifld to be br^^ 
k^q ; iaiieiiiui)^ that tbe pri?atemea> w«r0 as nbl^ as 
tbie offieers to knit ogam and to, make an naked 
t^ort, wherever my oecaidion of danger required i 
yet Epaminoqdas then atlackingf Xhw right wing 
Only, withQot stopping to contend with the dtbo^ 
^oops, and Pelopidas rushing upon them with ia«- 
cnedible speed and bravery, broke their resolution 
nmd baffled their art The consequence was-sueh a 
font and slanghtev as had never been know« before.* 
For this reason, Pelopidas, who had no share in tiie 
ahief oonmiand, but was only captain of asmall bandH 
gained as mu^b banour by this day's great succesi 
9s Spamipondaa, who was governor of BcBO(«a« and 
oommander of the whole army* 

Sut soon 9kfi»f they were appointed joiirt gowraora 
of BoBOtia, and' entered Pelopon&eBus together ^ wbere 
the; dkuaed several cities to revolt from the' Lacei- 
d9tnoAians, and brought over to^ the Thelmh ioterest 
£M|8^ Argos, ail Arcadia, and great part of Laconia 
itsefefl It wM now the winter solstfee, and the latter 
end of the last month in the year, so that they could 
beild theic office but a few days longer : for new go- 
vei^ors were to sueiceed on the first day of the next 
mQuth, and the old ones to deliver up their charge 
und^ pain of death. 

* The ThebaD army consisted, at most^ but of six thoujsand meo, 
whereas that of the enemy was, at least, thrice that number, reck- 
OBing the allies. But Epaminondas trusted most in his cavalry, 
wherein he had mul;h ^e advantage, both m their qoalk^ and good 
mnagement; the rest he endeovoiH^d to; supply by the disposkioB 
of his men, who w^re drawn up. fifty deep, whereas the Spartans 
were but twelve. When the Thebans had gained the victory, and 
killed Cleombrotus, the Spartans renewed the fight to recover the 
kmg's body ; and in this the Theban general wisely chose to gra- 
tify them, raihcar than to hazard the success of a second onset. The 
allies of the Spartans behaved ill in this battle, because they came 
to it with an expectation to conquer without fighting; as for the 
Thebans, they had no allies at this time. This battle was fought 
in the y«ar before Christ 371. Dtoi^. Bituh* 1. xir. Xenoph. 
Hellaii.l. vi. 
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The rest of th^ir eolleagues, afraid of Ibe bw, tad 
disliking a winter campaign^ were for marching home 
without loss of time : but Pelopidas joining with 
fipaminondsis to oppose i|:, encouraged his fellow- 
citizens^ H^'ho led diem against Sparta. Having 
passed the Eurotas, they took many of the Lacedai* 
monian towns, and ravaged all the country to the 
very sea, with an army of seventy thousand Greeks, 
of which the Thebans did not make the twelfth part. 
But the character of those two great men, without 
any public order or decree, made all the allies follow 
with silent approbation, wherever they led. For th^j 
first and supreme law, that of nature, seems to di- 
rect those that have need of protection, to take him 
for their chief who is most able to protect them. 
And as passengers, though, in fine weather, or in 
port, they may behave insolently, and brave the 
pilots, yet, as soon as a storm arises and danger 
appears, fix their eyes on them, and rely wholly on 
their skill ; so the Argives, the Eleans, and the Ar- 
cadians, in the bent of their councils were against the 
Thebans, and contended with them for superiority 
of cdmmand ; but when the time of actimi came, and 
danger pressed hard, they followed the Theban ge- 
nerals of their own accord, and submitted to their 
orders- 

In this expedition they united all Aixadia into one 
body, drove out the Spartans who had settled in 
Messenia, and called home its ancient inhabitants ; 
they likewite repeopled Ithome. And in their return 
through Centhrea, they defeated the Athenians,* who 
had attacked them in the straits, with a design to 
hinder their passage. 

After such achievehients, all the other Greeks were 
tharmed with their valour, and admired their good 

♦ This happened to the Athenians through the errors of their ge- 
neral Iphicrates, who, though otherwise an able man, forgot the 
pass of Cenchrea, while he .placed his troops in posts less commo^. 
dious, . « 

VOL. II. Y 
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foitmie: bat th^ envy of theii! feltow^itiaens, which 
grew op together with their glory, prepared for them 
a very unkiud ud unsuitable reception. For at their 
return they were both capitally tned, for pot deliver- 
ing up their charge, according to law, in the first 
month which they call Bamcatim, but holding it four 
BMnths loiter ; during which time they performed 
thosegreat actions in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laeonia^ 
Pelopidas was tried first, and therefore waa in 
mostdai^er: however, they were both acquitted, 
Epaminondas bore the accusation and attempts of 
malignity with great patience, for he coni^dered it as 
no small instance of fortitude and magnanimity not 
to resent the injuries done by bis fellow-citizens : but 
Pel<^idas, who was naturally of a warmer temp^i 
and excited by his fiiends to revenge himsdf, laid 
bold on this occasion. 

; Meneclidas, the orator, was one of tliose who met 
upon the great enterprise in CbarcMi's bouse. This 
man finding himself not held in the same honour with 
the rest of the deliverers of their country^ and being 
a good speaker, though of bad principles and a ma-^ 
lerolent disposition, indulged his natural turn, in. ac^ 
cusing and calumniating his superiors ; and this he 
continued to do with respect to BpamiQondas and 
Pelopidas, even after judgment was passed in their 
favour. He. prevailed so far as to deprive Efiiami- 
nondas of the government of Bceotia, and managed 
a party against him a long time with success : but 
his insinuations against Pelopidas were not listened 
to by the people^ and therefore he endeav^onred to 
embroil him with Charon. It is the common conso* 
lation of envy, when a man cannot maintain the higher 
ground himself, to represent those he is excelled by 
as inferior to some others. Hrace it was, that Mene- 
clidas was ever extolling the actions of Charon to tlie 
people, and lavishing encomiums upon his expedi- 
tions and victories. Above all, he magnified his suc- 
cess in a battle fought by tlie cavalry under his com- 
mand at Platsra, a little before the battle of Leuctra- 
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and endtovoar^d to perpetuate the memory of ft by 
soflle piibKc monument. 

Tbe occasion he took Mras this. Androcideil of 
Oyzioimt had agi*eed with the TUebans for a picture 
of s^me other battle, which piece he worked at in 
file city of Thebes. But upon the revolt/ a'nd thfe 
war tbit entoed» h^ was obliged to quit that city, 
anid leave the painting, which was almost finished, 
Mith theTbdbans. Menedidafs endeavoured to per- 
suade tbe people to Hang tip this piece in one of th^ir 
temple, with an inscription signifying that it Was 
oti^ of Charon's battles^ in ofder to casta shade upon 
the glor^r of Pelopidasand Epfeiminondas. Certainly 
the proposal Was vain and absurd to prefer one single 
engagement,* in which there fell only Gerandas, a 
Spartta of no note, with forty others, to so many 
and sddi important victories. Pelopidas, therefore^ 
oppdsed this motion, insisting that it was contrary to 
the laws and usages of tbe Thebans, to ascribe the 
faonbur of a victory to anyone man in particular, knd 
that their country ought to have the glory of it entire. 
As tot Charon, he was liberal in his praises of him 
tfardugh his whol^ harangue, but he sljowed that Me- 
ocielidds was an enVious and malicious man : and he 
often asked the Tbebansy tf they had never before 
done ahy thing that was great and excellent. Here- 
tapon a heavy fine was laid upon Merieclidas; andv 
fits h^ was not able to pay it, he ende^voul^d ailer- 
wards to disturb and overturn the government. Such 
particulars as diese, though small, serve to give an 
ineiight into the lives and characters of meti. 

At that time Alexander,t the tyrant of Pheraei 
iBaking open war against several cities^ of Tbessaly, 

.* Xenophon speaks slightl j of Charon : he says, ^^ The exiles 
Went to the hoiis^ c^oiie Charon." 

i He had ktely poisoned his uncle I^olyphron, and s^ htmsdf 
^F iynUit in his ste^. Polyphron, indeed, had killed his o^ii bro- 
ther Poljdore, the father of Alejiander. All these, with Jason, who 
was df the same famlljr, were usorpers in Thessjrtyj which before 
was a free state. 
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and entertainiD^ a secret design to bring the wbole 
country into subjection, the Tbessalians sent ambas- 
sadors to Thebes to b^ the favour of a ^neral and 
some troops. Pelopidas seeing Epamidondas en- 
gaged in settling the affairs of Peloponnesus, offered 
himself to command in Thessaly, for he was unwil- 
ling that his military talents and skill should lie use- 
less, and well satisfied withal, that wherever £pa- 
mittondas was, there was no need of any other genera). 
He therefore marched with his forces into Tbessaly, 
where he soon recovered Larissa; and, as Alexan- 
der came and made submission, he endeavoured to 
soften and humanize him, and, instead of a tyrant, to 
render him a just and good prince. But finding him 
incorrigible and brutal, and receiving fresh complaints 
of his craelty, his unbridled lust, and insatiable ava*- 
rice, he thought it necessary to treat him with ^^ome 
^severity; upon which, he made his escape with his 
guards. 

Having now secured the Thessalians against the 
tyrant, and left them in a good understanding among 
themselves, he advanced into Macedonia.* Ptolomy 
had commenced hostilities against Alexander, king 
of that country, and they both had sent for Pelopidas 
to be an arbitrator of their difierences, and an assuit- 
ant to him who should appear to be injured. Accord* 
ingly he went and decided their disputes, recalled 
such of the Macedonians as had bieen banished, and 
taking Philip, the king's brother, and thirty young men 
of the best families as hostages, he brought them to 
Thebes; that he might show the Greeks to what 
height the Theban commonwealth was risen by the 
reputation of its arras, and the confidence that was 
placed in its justice and probity .f 

* Amyntas II. left three legitimate children, Alexander, Perdic- 
cas, and Philip, and one natural son, whose name was Ptolemy. This 
last made war against Alexander, slew him treacherously, and reigned 
three years. 

i About this time the cause of liberty was in a great measure 
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This was that Philip who afterwards made war 
upon Oreece to cooqiler and enslave it. He was now 
a boy, and brought up at Thebes, in the houde of 
Panaitienes. Hence be was believed to have pro^ 
posed Bpaminondas for his pattern ; and perhaps he 
was attentive to that great man^s activity and happy 
condtNrf 4n wfliF, which, was in truth the mofiit incon- 
sldel*ablepart of his character : as^for his temperance^ 
bid justice, his rQia^naa!mity,«ind mildness, which 
really constituted Epaalinondais the great man, Philip 
had no share of them^ eitber natural or acquired. 

After thii^, the Thestetian^ complaining agaiui that 
Alexander of Pherae dieitorbed their peace, and 
fiiriued designs upon their cities, Pelopidas and Is- 
meaias were deputed to attend them. But having 
no expectatiou of a war, Pelopidas had brought no 
troo|>s with him, and therefore the urgency of the 
occasion obliged him to make use of the Thessalian 
forces* 

At the same time there wei% fresh commotions in 
Macedonia ; for Ptolemy had killed the king and as- 
sumed the sovereignty. Pelopidas, who was called 
in by the friends of the deceased, was desirous to 
undertake the cause ; but, having no troops of his own, 
he.hastily raised some mercenaries, and marched with 
them immediately against Ptolemy. Upon their ap- 
proach, Ptolemy bribed the mercenaries, and brought 
them over to his side : yet, dreading the very name 
and reputation of Pelopidas, he went to pay his re- 
spects to him as his superior, endeavoured to pacify 
him' with entreaties, and solemnly promised to keep 
the kingdom for the brothers of the dead king, and 
to regard the enemies and friends of the Thebans as 
his own. For the performance of these conditions he 
delivered to him his son Philoxenus and fifty of his 



deserted by the other Grecian states. Thebes was now the onlj 
Commonwealth that retained any remains of patriotism and concern 
tor the injured and oppressed. 
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qgoipaiQACMps, sm b99(AgQS* T|»we Pel^pidw sm»t to 

Wierq^HftHeSi apd h^vipg ifiteUigWf?© ^bpl! tt»ey h?0 
larigjed tb$ biest part pf tb^ir pAS^, ,tog«ftb€)r w^*! 
tbfcif wiyes au4 ?biMrfia,iQ.Fb»r8abi«^bptb^ 
^^iogtb^^e be mjgbts»ii«wtly r«yei|g^.the»flEirQBtf 
HereiipQp be ^sembM wwe Tbe««l»» t»ep|w?i awi 
luw^bed against the U^wn^ ; JJ^ ^W (b» 9QQQW Rf' 
viv^, tban Ale^i^i^ tb? tyr^pt appeared befprq it 
vyiM> hip army. P^lopidii^ Qwicbi4iiig 4b»t b« wa^^ 
caine to wak^ apoiji^y % bla p«ii4pet» went tP biw 
^itb IsflajB»iaei, NqI tbat J^ ^i^afi igo^r^t^liiA an 
9bcip4<>^ st^ril. »fingq jnwy rnaij. b# bad. to 4f»l ^i^^t 

but be iiw^gjq^ tb^ the ciigoHy iofTbebw wd bifl 
ow» jcbaracter wqi} W iffcitfict bm frPitt vif^wccf^ Tbfi 
tyra^, bqi^^eiver, ^bftwi^ s?^w tbew %\^m wd w- 
SMTtti^ iinoiedi^.t^y ^ia^ lbe»i? per^fip^, £Hia jpw-j 
9^«i$ed bipiself ftf Pb^ispAn^; This «trw^i,«^^ bi^ 

subjects with terror aud astonisbmeot : fortbey w^fi 
p^i:«^wSdc4* tb^t, s^ft^r $i^ba fl^graut aqt of iiyiis^ce, 
b^. WQiild^pare nobody, but h^^eoR all OjCCf^wWt 
siud to all persons, like a .man tbs^t bs^ ^es^nt^h 
tbrow^ oflf.$tll r^Rrd to bia owa life and s^fetjf. 

Wb^a tbe Tb^ws w^re infor«Q^d qf thii^ fm^r^^t 
th?y M^er^ filled with ipdiguation, and g^ve ovde^ 
to tbw awtt^ to i»arcb directly into Tbeai^aly ; b»t 
j^pam^npnd^s tben bappeqiqg to lie ^^er tlieir di§- 
pleasune,^ tbey appointed other geoeiral^. 
. As for ^eJppid^s, the tyrant tpok hiai to PbdW* 
Yi^h^re at first be did not4^ny any on^ acq^af tpbiait 
iioagining that he was greatly bumbled by hia nkm- 
fortune. But Pelopidast ^^i^g tbe Pber?^np| Qv^r 

* They were displeased at him, because ia a late battle fwgM 
lytth the Lacedemonians ^ear Corinth^ he did not i^s thej. U^oiigh^ 
pursue his advantage to the utmost, and put more of the enemj to 
the sword. Hereupon thej removed him from the government of 
Boe^Qtia, and sent him along with their forties as a private person. 
$uch acts of ingratitude towards great tmii oJ^^elji^iit n|ea axe iiorn* 
mon in popular governments. 
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whelmed with 8onow> bade^^m he ooraforted^ bc^ 

cause now vaigeaiiGe was reitdy ta fall iipoathe 

ty»qt; 9lld ae«t ta tell him, *'Tfaat he acted very 

absuridly in daily terturiog abd . pattui^ to death so 

maogr. ofhis.iaiibceiit salyeclSi ami ia Uie meantime 

HfniBigrhimf Mrho, he might know, was determiaed 

to pntikh bim wfaen oace oot of his hands/' .This 

tyrants s«ir|Mited at his. magnanimity and nncbncern, 

maijfe answer, \^ Why is Pelopidas in such haste to 

die Y' Which beiagreixHrted to Pdopidas, he veplied, 

'' U is^ ihit tfaon, teing moK hated by the gods than 

ever, maytstlbe soevier come to amiaeraMe end." \ 

,Frow that time Alexander allowed access to none 

bat btf keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of 

Jason». who was wife tp the tyrant, having an aiccooiit 

firomthoae keepers. of his noble and intrepid behat 

viaor;tteid adasiie to see hkn, aod tohave some di»» 

cowfie:wit|» him. When she came iiito the prison^ 

she could not presently distinguish the miyestic tmrii 

<tf his ipeirson amidst sueh an appearance of distress;} 

yet auppo^ag flrom the disorder of his hair, and the 

mennne&is of his iitttre and provisions, that he was 

treated iinwortbily» she wept. Pelopidas, who knew 

net his visitor, was much surprised; but when he 

understood her quality, addressed her by h» father^s 

name^ with whom he had been intimately act^uairited. 

And upon her saying, '' I pity your wife," he replied,; 

^f And I pity you, who, wearing no f^^ters, can e»- 

dare Alexander." Thk affiscted her nearly ; for she 

hated the cruelty and insolence of the tyrant, who 

to hie other debaucheries added that of abusing her 

yiHittgest brother. In consequence of this, and by 

feaquent interviews with Pelopidas, to whom she 

eoQMWinicated her sufferings, she concaved a still 

streoger t esentment and aversion for her husband. 

Tfa^ Theban gener9.1s, who had entered Thesscdy 
without doing any thing, and either throi]^ their in*^ 
caq^aoity or ttl fortune^ returned with disgrace^ the 
city of Thebes fined each of them ten thousand 
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drdcAmaSi and gave JBpatainondas the cottimand of 
the army that was to act in Thesdaly. 

iTiie reputation of the new general gave the Tbed'- 
salians freeb spirits^afad occasioned such great insur-: 
rections among them, that the tyrant's affains seemed 
<o.be:.in.a very desperate condition ; so great tva» 
the. terror that fell upon ttis t»fficers and friends, 00 
forward were his subjects to revolt,' and sp^ universal 
was tbejoy of: the prospect of sedn^ him punished; 
, Epamiuoodas} however^ preferred the safety o# 
Pelbpidas to his '. own fame ; and fearing^ if he car- 
ried matteiis to an • extremity at first,' that tbl» tyraii t? 
might grow desperate; and desitroy his prisimiisi*, be 
protracted the iwan By fetching a compass, as if to 
fiiMsh hisprepanltions, he kept Alexander in Msuei^ 
peMe, iand managed him so as neither to moiteratel 
bis /vkxlence/ aiid ipHde, nor yet to increase his-fiemi^^ 
pessiand cruelty. For he knew* his savage dispc^i^ 
tion^ and the little regard be paid to : reason or jus- 
tice: that he buried somepiersons alive, and dr^fi"^^' 
others tathe skins of bears and wild boars, aodtfaeii) 
by-way of diversion, baited them with dogs, or des- 
patched them with darts : that having summoned 
thespeopWof Melibcea and Scotissa, towns in friend^ 
ship and alliance, with him, to meet him in full as^ 
sembly, be surrounded theni with guards, and with 
all the wantonness of cruelty put them to the sword : 
and .that he consecrated the spear with which he slew 
his ancle Polyphron, and having crowned it with 
garlands, offered sacrifice to it, as to a god, and gave 
it the name of Tychtm. Yet upon seeing a trage* 
dian act the Troades of £m*ipides,. he went has&y 
out of the theatre, and at the same time sent a mes- 
sage to the actor, '' Not to be discouraged, but to 
exert all bis skill in his part; for it was not out of 
any dislike that he went out, but he was ashamed 
that his citizens should see him, who never pitied 
those he put to death, weep at the sufferings of He- 
cuba and Andromache;" - 
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This execTfMe tyrant was terrified at the very 
name and character of Epaminondas, 

And dropped the critven wing. 

He sent ani embassv in all haste to offer satisfac* 
tion, bat that gCDeral did not vouchsafe to. admit 
scteh a man into alliance i^ith the Thebans; he only 
grafted him a truce of thirty days, and having r^ 
covered Pelopidss and Isroenias out of his hands^ 
he marched hkdL again with his army. 

jSooD after this thb Thebans having discovered that 
the LaeedflMnwiaos and Athenians had sent ambfis^ 
sadors to the king of Persia, to draw him into league 
with tbem, s^t Pdopidas. on their p&K ; whose esta-* 
blished repiutatioo amply justified their choice. FO0 
he Jbad no sooner entered the king's dominions ihatf 
he was universally known and honoured; the: feme 
ofjiis bi^ttleb ;willi the Lacedeemonians had spread 
itself through Asia; and^ after his: victory at Leuctra, 
the report of inew successes continually following, 
had extended . his renown to the most distant pro* 
vinides* So that when he arrived at the kind's court, 
and appeared before the nobles and great officers 
that wjatited there, he was the object of universal ad*? 
miration ; *' This, said they, is the man who deprived 
the Laecdsmonians of the empire both of sea and 
land, and confined Sparta within the bounds of 
Tygetus and Eiirotas ; that Sparta, which a little 
before, under tlie conduct of Agesilaus, made war 
agiainst the great kiii^,and shook the realms of Susa 
and Ecbatana." On the same account Artaxerxes 
rejoiced to see Pdopidas, and loaded him with ho- 
nours. But when he heard him converse in terms 
that were stronger than those of the Athenians, and 
plains than those of the Spartans, he admired him 
still more ; and, as kings seldom conceal their incli- 
nations, he made no secret of his attachment to him, 
but let the other ambassadors see the distinction in 
which he held him. It is true, that of all the Greeks 
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lie seemed to hare dooe Antalctdas tlM Sparton the 
greatest honour*''^ when he took the garland which 
he wore at table from bis heacl» dipped it in per- 
fumes, and sent it hira. But though he did not treat 
Felepidas with that familiarity^ 'yet he made him 
the richest and most magnttcent fv^sents; afnd foHy 
granted his demanda;^ whioh weie^ >^That all. the 
Oieeks should be free and independmit) tbatiUfes- 
scoe should be repeopled; and 4Uait the Thebaos 
should be reckoned the kingfs. hereditary iiienda." > 
^, With this answer he rrtumed,4)at withfMit^aooept- 
tag* any of the king's presents, exceptsome'tdsieDS 
ctfhis Ciurour and regard: a eircumstanoe that re* 
fleeted no small dishonour noop the other aadbasaa^ 
doi^. The Athenians cpaapmned and ejoeeuted 
Ttmagoras, and justly too, if it was on accooat of 
the many ^iMents herseeivedi: for he accepted ruA 
imlf gold and silver, but a magnificent hed/and ser-r 
vants to mabeit^ as if thajt was an art wbkh this 
Oreeks wei\0 not skilled in* He veceivad also four^ 
score cows, and herdsmen to tidoe care of tham^ as 
if he wanted thdr milk for his health ; and, ^ hurt, 
he suffered bimseif to be carried in a fitter as fiir as 
the sea«coast at the king'« expense, who paid fbut 
tident« for his eoBveyanc^ : but his receiving of pve^ 
sents does not seem to have been the principal thing 
that incensed the Athenians. For when j^ncrates; 
the armour-bearer, acknowledged in fall assemhly, 
that he had received the king's presents, and talked 
of proposing a decree, that, instead of chooinng iiiiie 
^reham e^^ry year, nine of the poorest citizens nosM 
be sent ambassadors to the king, that by hk gifis 
^y might be raised to i^bience, the people mdy 
laughed at the motion. What exasperated the Athe^ 
nians most, was, that the Thebans had obtained of 

* If PliuUrch meansi the Spairtan an^bas^aclor^ he dl^erft fron 
•X.eDophonj^ who sajs that his name was Euthiclos. He likewise 
tells us that Timagoras was the person whom the king estee.med 
B«xt to Pelopida». 
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tbff King ii»4lNBy iaite»4 { i^T.^ not iWJisWer tow 
4rf8» of Ib^ ftfu^nh witbs wm^.wjio eyw imid 

TJm «mb<i^$! prfK:«r«4 P«lftpi4M greiii opplmiMk 
as Well on account of the repeopUng of M^m^i^t av* 
tn ||f«) ,re«i^Hffg 9^ libftrtjr t« the imt of Or«eee. / 

na^mldiifkOsi^Qli; liehy^ defjMfoysd sieir&pal^ «iti€ft 

Qf f b^i»sj»);» And pft g^nci^o^ Infeo* tlietowiM ^ iht 

^k^hifii^ tbc) iUb«Bfin«t «M tbe Mitgnefriuft^ Ai^ 

s«9Q..fMl ^b(ep(Q c^pr^fHMKl peoplfi k94 teAmed lb»t> 

Prf^pj«)A8 «fu> r«^fR«d. <b«y ami their d^liM !« 

Tb0q«9t^to.];>^ the faiQW of isonje .f^iicM, Apd tbfkl 

he might hie their ,f$K(enil. The TAl^bAllS wllUnglj' 

Sfmtm their rtfqvfAtr 9wi m 9rmyiw9a»o(m not 

im49 ; kviw Ibe g^n^rA} w»s,«n % ptmH of m»ri^ 

ingi tj^« ««^ li^ftq t9i be. et!%i^« aitd tfie ciitjr mpsa 

opv^fs^ with dAfknes^ iH the dii)r-]rtm». ,;•... 

: F€^ppid»8* ^Q«i«g ]tbft pe$^t« m gre<it constflriiMioii 

A(.lbi8.#}i^«ii«n)4w«ni did 99t tbkik imper to fowA 

Hmarmjr.^^ inOT«* TfhUe iiotd^ tnch terror and di») 

WM^t AQr .4q Hflk Ihei Ji«^ pf seYeo thott#aod «f hi& 

^^iWr0itji9eiis. : Inf^d of. tb«t> he weot himn^ 

iqtQ Tb^ssaly, a^ takii;^ wit^ biiq obA^ three b«ch 

dM W^Ob (;Q09tfit)i^ ^f Tfaobiw volnnteefs «otfi 

atrapgtrp, he si^t pvtt. contrary to the vravoiDgs, of the 

^Q9t|i3ayerfii ftod iMvi£^ioQA of the people: lor tbey 

c«^9idered tN eclipse $p a sijS9 trow Ivetaven, ikk 

, «yept of which wu^l^ sQioe Sttwtfioiia pers(ui8ge» 

^Mt, befides ^at Pelopidas vas thi^ more exaspe^ 

i9i^ against Alf»«w^ ^ reason of the ill treats 

iiient he b<»4 received, he j^ofied Ar««i the conversation 

he Jbtd wMb Th«^ to jfed the tyramt's family em- 

W^iHid And in great .di9Pr4er« The greatest inoitet 

lappt, hoMfever, yrm the hetoonr of 9ie thing. He 

W a geii,er<>us a^nhit^on to shew the Greeks, «A a 

tm^ wbev the I^^ceds^poniaos ^K^e s^dte^ generaUi 

aqd Qth*f qficers to Dionysiug the tjirant d Sicily, 
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and the Athenians were pensioners to Alexander, as 
their benefector, to whom they hstd erected a statue 
in brdss, that the Tbebans were the only people 
who took the field in behalf of the oppressed, and. 
endeavoured to exterminate all arbitrary and unjust 
government. 

When he was arrived at Pharsaliis, he assembled 
bis' forces, fttid ^ then marched directly aj^ainBt Alex- 
a^er; who, knowioj^ that Pdopidas had but few 
Thebans idbout him> and that he himself had double 
his number of Thessalian infantry, went to meet bim 
as far as the temple of Thetes. Whafi he was in- 
formed that the tyrant was advancing towards bim 
with ft great army, ^*So much the betterj"" said he, 
^*/oriie shall beat s6 many the mare.^ 

Near the place csiUed Cynoscephalae, there are. 
two steep bills opposite each other, in the middle of 
the plain. Both sides endeavoured to get possession 
of these hills with their infantry. In the meantime 
Pelopidas with hiscftTalry, whidi was numerous and 
excellent, chained the enemy *s horse, and put them 
to the rout. But while lie was pursuing them over 
the plain, Alexander had gained the bills, having got 
before the Thessalian foot, which he attacked as 
they were trying to force those strong heights, kiU 
ting^ the foremost, and wounding many of those that 
followed, so that they toiled without effecting any 
thing. Pelopidas seeing this, called back his cavalry, 
and ordered them to fall upon such of the enemy as 
still kept their ground on the plain ; and taking his 
buckler in his hand, he ran to join those that were 
engaged on the hills. He soon made his way to the 
front, and by his presence inspired his soldiers with 
such vigour and alacrity, that the enemy thought they 
had quite different men to deal with. They stood 
two or three charges ; but when they found that the 
foot still pressed forward, and saw the horse return 
from the pursuit, they gave ground, and retreated, 
but slowly, and step by stiep. Pelopidfts then taking 
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a view, from an eminence, of the enemy's whole 
army, which did riot yet take to flight, but was foU 
of confusion and disorder, stopped a while to lode 
round for Alexander. When ne perceived him on 
the right encouraging and rallying the mercenaries, 
he was no longer master of himself; but, sacrificii^ 
both bis safety and his duty as a general, to his pas- 
sion, he sprang forward a great way before his troops, 
loudly calling for and challenging the tyrant, who 
did not dare to meet him or to wait for him, but fell 
back and hid himself in the midst of his guards. 
The foremost ranks of the mercenaries, who came 
hand to hand, were broken by Pelopidas, and a 
number of them slain ; but others, fighting at a dis- 
tance, pierced his armour with their javelins. The 
Thessalians, extremely anxious for him, ran down 
the hill to his assistance, but when they came to the 

Elace, they found him dead upon the ground. Both 
orse and foot then falling upon the enemy's main 
body, entirely routed them, and killed above three 
thousand. The pursuit continued a long way, and 
the fields were covered with the carcasses of the. 
slain. 

Such of the Thebans as were present were greatly 
afflicted at the death of Pelopidas, calling him their 
f other i their saviour y and instructor in every thing 
that was great and JumouraUe. Nor is this to be 
wondered at ; since the Thessalians and dlies, after 
exceeding, by their public acts in his favour, the 
greatest honours that are usually paid to human vir^- 
tue, testified their regard for him still more sensibly 
by the deepest sorrow. For it is said, that those 
who were in the action, neither put off their armour, 
nor unbridled their horses, nor bound up their 
wounds, after they heard that he was dead ; but, 
notwithstanding their heat and fatigue, repaired to 
the body, as if it still had life and sense, piled round 
it the spoils of the enemy, and cut off their horses' 
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ttflMdw and their owtn hftir.* Many of tkenf/ wheft 
fliey retired to thdr tents, neither ktbdled a fire nor 
look any refreshment-; butittndancholysfleneepi^ 
vailed througfaont the eaihp, as ify instead of gaining 
so great «id gtorioils a victory^ tiiey Imd beeft 
worsted and etistoved by the tyrant. 

Whcli the news was carried to the townfs^ fiie 
ma^strates, yodn^ men, chtldfenv aiid fHiests, catkie 
out td meet the body, witii trophiesi criirwns, t»A 
goldeoi aormoart and When the time of bis interhaMit 
Was oome^ some of die TbessaKans who wiene venet<- 
aftile for their age, went artd begged of tine Tfaeb&ns 
that they might have the honomr of bmryii% bifitf. 
One of them expressed' bimsetf in these terms: 
*' What we request of yotty our good allies, will b« 
an lionour and cdnsolation to us tinder this gr^t 
misfiortnnei It is not the tiirmg Peloiridife, wbotA 
file Thessalians diesn^ to attend ; it to not to Pelo^ 
das setasiUe of their gratitude, that tbey Would nfO# 
pay the dtie hoMou^s; all w<d ask is the permi^ston 
to wasfar to adord) ssnI iotei^ hfis dead body. And W 
wn dbtaan tfcis &?ottr,' we dhall bdie^e yon itte per- 
suaded that we think our share in the common 6fei4»i- 
nbity greater than yours. You ha?e lost only a g^od 
geilkeniiy but we am so unhappy ab to be deprived 
bo^ ot faim and of our liberty.^ For how shi^lt we 
pl^arae taask you Ibr another generat, when we 
have not lefttored to you Pelopida^f?" 

The TfiebaAs gnmted th^y request And suftfby 
4here neva- itds a more magnifio^ht flmeral, at least 
in the opinion: of those wbo do not plaee tnagtrifi^ 
oence in ivory, gold, and pnt*pie^ ak PlHlistus^diif, 
who dwells in admiration upou'the-Ameral of DttHliy- 
sius; whieh, |Mroperly speak]bg','Wais notl^in^ biit the 
poitipOus catastrophe 6f that bloody ti^gedy, h^ 
tyi^anny. Alaa^ander the Great, tbo, upon the deatfi 

^ A customary t^en of roouniing' arndug the aiicieitts; 
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of HepbaeMioii, not ^nly had the mameadf tUe bdrises 
and mtiles sbora^ biit eatis^ the birttlenumts of the 
walls to be ^km dowB^ that the v«ry cities tDi|ht 
mem to nfotnin^ by logtiig their omamentB, a*d bavMM 
the appearane^ of l^g shorn and chastiwd wiw 
gftef. 'Vbese tbiflgd being the effects of avbitew]^ 
biters, e^ecfufed through tieeesisity, aiid attended 
b^h with eory of those for whi^ni they are don«» itod 
hatred c^ those who command them, arte not prci^ofe 
df eMeetH and respecti but o^ barbaric i>6mp, of 
Itttiivy, and vanity, in th<Mie who lavish their wealth 
1^ such vain and despicable pnrpo^d* But l&at h 
man who was only one of the sdbjects of a repiAilid, 
dying in a strange country, neither his wife, childretii 
or Mnsmeil present, without the request or coihmStnd 
of any one, should be attended home, eontdiicted to 
the grave, and cf^bWUed by sdr mM^ cities and tribesi 
might jttstly p^s for an ittistatiee of the most p^^eot 
happitiess. Fol-the^bbdei^vatidh of Msop is not inii^ 
that DeiUh is fnast mfottunnte hi ike tiim of fite^ 
perity ; on the contrary, it islkmmoH hAfipify wae U 
seeures to good men the gloiy^f tAek ^ttuom aiti&n^ 
niiidpvtsthemAh&iethep<wer4>ff&rttme. Thecoonr- 
piiment, therefore, ot the Spartan w^ mueb vnotk 
rational, when embracing Diagdras, l^ter he and hit 
sons and grandsons had all cbnqtiered and beien 
crowned at the Olympic gameer, he said, 1>m, ^ 
now, JDiagoras^ for thou ctmM ndl he u gad. And 
yet, I think, if a man should put All thie vietorie«( in 
the Olympian and Pythian games together, he 
would not pretend to compare ttiem with any one of 
the enterprises of Pelopidas, whieh Were many and 
^11 successful; so ttiat after he had flttiiliriied the 
greatest part of his life wirti honour and renOWn^ and 
had been appointed the thirteenth time governor df 
Bcfebtia, he died in a great exploit, the Consequett«5a 
of which was the destruction of the tyrant, an* th* 
restoring of its liberties to Thessaly. 
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. His death, as it gave the allies great coneerti^ 
so.it brought them still greater advantages. For 
the Thebans were no sooner informed of it, than 
prompted by a desire of revenge, they Bent upon 
that misioess sev^n thousand foot and sevm huadred 
horse, under the command of Malcites and Diogiton. 
These finding Alexander weakened with his late 
defeat, and reduced to great difficulties, compelled 
him to restore the cities he had taken from the 
Th^ssalians, to withdraw his garrisons from the 
territories of the Magnesians, the Phthiotae, aod 
Achaeans, and to engage by oath to submit to tl|e 
Thebans, and to keep his forces in readiness to 
execute their orders. 

. And here it is proper to relate the punishment 
which the gods inflicted upon him soon after for his 
treatment of Pelopidas. He, as we have already 
mentioned, first tau|;ht Thebe, the tyrant's wife, npt 
to dread the exterior pomp and splendour of his 
palace, though she lived in the midst of guards, con* 
sisting of exiles from other countries. She, there* 
for^, fearing his falsehood, and hating his cruelty, 
agreed with her three brothers, Tisiphonus, Pythp- 
laus, and Lycopbron, to take him on; and they put 
their design in execution after this manner. The 
whole; palace was full of guards, who watched all 
the night, except the tyrant's bedchamber, which 
was an upper room, and the door of the apartment 
was guarded by a dog who was chained there, ai^d 
wha would fly at every body except his niaster and 
mistress, and one slave that fed him. When the 
time fixed for the attempt was co^e, Thebe con- 
cealed h^r brothers, before it was dark, in a room 
harc^ by. She went in alone, as usual, to Alexan* 
.'der, who was already asleep, but presently came out 
again, and ordered the slave to take away the dog^ 
because her husband chose to sleep without being 
disturbed : and that the stairs might not creak as 
the young men came up, she covered them with 
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wool. She then fetched up her brothers, and leaving 
them at the door with poniards in their hands, went 
into the chamber, and taking away the tyrant's 
sword, which hung at the head of his bed, showed it 
them as a proof that he was fast asleep. The young 
men now being struck with terror, and not daring to 
advance, she reproached them with cowardice, and 
swore in her rage, that she would awake Alexander, 
and tell him the whole. Shame and fear having 
brought them to themselves, she led them in and 
placed them about the bed, herself holding the light. 
One of them caught him by the feet, and another by 
the hair of his head, while the third stabbed him 
with his poniard. Such a death was, perhaps, too 
speedy for so abominable a monster ; but if it be 
considered that he was the first tyrant who was 
assassinated by his own wife, and that his dead 
body was exposed to all kinds of indignities, and 
spumed and trodden under foot by his subjects, his 
punishment will appear to have been proportioned 
to his crimes. 



MARCELLUS. 

Marcus Claudius, who was five times consul, was 
the son of Marcus; and, according to Posidonius, 
the first of his family that bore the surname of Mar- 
cellus, that is. Martial. He had, indeed, a great 
deal of military experience ; his make was strong, 
his arm alniost irresistible, and he was naturally 
inclined to war. But though impetuous and lofty in 
the combat, on other occasions he was modest and 
humane. He was so far a lover of the Grecian 
learning and eloquence, as to honour and admire 
those that excelled in them, though his employments 
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prevented his making that progress in them which 
he desired. For if Heaven ever designed that any 
men. 



in war's rude lists should combat, 



From jouth to age- 

as Homer expresses it, certainly it was the principal 
Romans of those times. In their youth they had to 
contend with the Carthaginians for the island of Si- 
cily, in their middle age with the Gauls for Italy itself, 
and, in their old age again with the Carthaginians and 
Hannibal. Thus, even in age, they had not the com- 
mon relaxation and repose, but were called forth by 
their birth and their merit to accept of military com- 
mands. 

As for Marcellus, there was no kind of fighting in 
which be was not admirably well skilled; but in 
single combat he excelled himself. He, therefore, 
never refused a challenge, or failed of killing the chal- 
lenger. In Sicily, seeing his brother Otacilius in great 
danger, he covered him with his shield, slew those 
that attacked him, and saved his life. For these 
things he received from the generals crowns and 
other military honours, while but a youth ; and his 
reputation increasing every day, the people appointed 
him to the office of curule tsdiley and the priests to 
that of augur. This is a kind of sftcerdotal function 
to which the law assigns the care of that divination 

which is taken from the flights of birds. 

* « « « « 

♦ « ♦ ♦ ' « 

After the first Carthaginian war,* which had lasted 

* Plutarch is a little mistaken here in his chronology. The first 
Punic war lasted twenty -four years, for it began in the year of Rome 
four hundred and eighty-nine, and peace was made with the Car- 
thaginians in the year five hundred and twelve. The Gauls GQQti- 
nued quiet all that time, and did not begin to stir till four years after. 
Then they, advanced to Ariminum ; but the Boii mutinying against 
their leaders, slew the kings Ates and Galates ; after which the 
Gauls fell upon each other, and numbers were slain ; they that sur- 
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twenty-two years, Rome was soon engaged in a nevt 
war with the Gauls. The Insubrians, a Celtic na- 
tion, who inhabit that part of Italy which lies at the 
foot of the Alps, though very powerfiil in themselves, 
called in the assistance of the Gesatae, a people of 
Gaul, who fight for pay on such occasions. It was 
a wonderful and fortunate thing for the Roman peo- 
ple, that the Gallic war did not break out at the same 
time with the Punic ; and that the Gauls observing 
an exact neutrality all that time, as if they had waited 
to take up the conqueror, did not attack the Romans 
till they were victorious, and at leisure to receive them. 
However, this war was not a little alarming to the Ro- 
mans, as well on account of the vicinity of the Gauls, 
as their character of old as warriors. They were, in- 
deed, the enemy whom they dreaded most ; for they 
had made themselves masters of Rome; and from 
that time it had been provided by law, that the priests 
should be exempted from bearing arms, except it were 
to defend the city against the Gauls. 

The vast preparations they made were farther 
proofs of their fears ; (for it is said that so many thou- 
sands of Romans were never seen in arms either be- 
fore or since) and so were the new and extraordinary 
sacrifices which they offered. On other occasions, 
they had not adopted the rites of barbarous and 
savage nations, but their religious customs had been 
agreeable to the mild and merciful ceremonies of the 
Greeks : yet on the appearance of this war, they were 
forced to comply with certain oracles found in the 
books of the Sibyls ; and thereupon they buried two 

vived retained heme. Five years after this, the Gauls began to pre- 
pare for a new war, on account of the division which Fiaminius had 
made of the lands in the Picene, taken from the Senones oi Gallia 
Cisalpina. These preparations were carrying on a long tkne ;. and 
it was eight years after that division, before the war began, in ear« 
nest under their chiefs Congolitanus and Anercestes, when L. MmU 
lias Papus and C. Atilius Regulas were consuls, in the five hundred 
and twenty-eighth year of Rome, and the third year of the one hun* 
dred and thirty-eighth Olympiad. Poltb. 1. ii. 
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Greeks,* a man and a wonmn, and likewise two 
Gauls, one of each sex, alive in the beast-market 
A thin^ that gave rise to certain private and myste- 
rious rites, which still continue to be performed in 
the month of November. 

In the beginning of the war the Romans sometimes 
gained great advantages, and sometimes were no less 
signally defeated ; but there was no decisive action, 
till the consulate of Flaminius and Furius, who led 
a very powerful army against the Insubrians. Then 
we are told, the river which runs through the Pic^ie, 
was seen flowing with blood, and that three moons 
appeared over the city of Ariminum. But the priests 
who were to observe the flight of birds at the time of 
choosing consuls, affirmed that the election was faulty 
and inauspicious. The senate, therefore, immediately 
sent letters to the camp, to recal the consuls, insist- 
ing that they should return without loss of time, and 
resign their office, and forbidding them to act at all 
against the enemy in consequence of their late ap- 
pointment. 

Flaminius having received these letters, deferred 
opening them till he had engaged and routed the bar- 
barians, and overrun their country.f Therefore, wheqi 

* They offered the same sacrifice at the beginning of the second 
Punic war. Lit. 1. xxii. 5. 7. 

+ Flaminius was not entitled tb this success by his conduct. He 
gave battle with a river behind him, where there was not room for 
his men to rally or retreat, if they had been broken. But possibly 
he might make such a disposition of his forces, to show them that 
they must either conquer or die ; for he knew that he was acting 
against the intentions of the senate, and that nothing but success 
could bring him off. Indeed, he was naturally rash and daring. 

It was the skill and management of the legionary tribunes which 
made amends for the consul's imprudence. They distribute4 among 
the soldiers of the first line the pikes of the Triarii, to prevent the 
enemy from making use of their swords ; and when the first ardour 
of the Gauls was over, they ordered the Romans to shorten their 
swords, close with the enemy, so as to leave them no room to lift 
up their arms, and stab them ; which they did without running any 
hazard themselves, the swords of the Gauls having no point. 
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be retained loaded \rith spoils^ the people did not 
go out to meet him ; and because he did not directly 
obey the order that recalled him, bat treated it with 
contempt, he was in danger of losing his triumph. 
As soon as the triumph was over, both he and his 
colleague were deposed, and reduced to the rank of 
private citizens. So much regard had the Romans 
for religion, referring all their affairs to the good plea- 
sure of the gods, and, in their greatest prosperity, not 
suffering any neglect of the forms of divination and 
other sacred usages ; for they were fully persuaded, 
that it was a matter of greater importance to the pre- 
servation of their state to have their generals obedient 
to the gods, than even to have them victorious in the 
field. 

To this purpose, the following story is remarkable : 
— ^Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much respected 
for his valour and probity as any man in Rome, while 
consul, named Scipio Nasica and Caius Marcius his 
successors. When they were gone into the provinces 
allotted them, Sempronius happening to meet with a 
book which contained the sacred regulations for the 
conduct of war, found that there was one particular 
which he never knew before. It was this : ** When 
the consul goes to take the auspices in a house or tent 
without the city, hired for that purpose, and is obliged 
by some necessary business to return into the city be- 
fore any sure sign appears to him, he must not make 
use of that lodge again, but take another, and there 
begin his observations anew/' Sempronius was ig- 
norant of this, when he named those two consuls, foii^ 
he had twice made use of the same place : but when 
he perceived his error, he made the senate acquainted 
with it. They, for their part, did not lightly pass over 
so small a defect, but wrote to the consuls about it ; 
who left their provinces, and returned with all speed 
to Rome, where they laid down their offices. This 
did not happen till long after the affair of which we 
were speaking.* 

* Sixty years after. 
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Bat about that very time, two priests iof the best 
foipilies of Rome, Corneliias €ethegu8 and^ Qnintus 
Solpicius, were degraded from the prt^thood ; the 
former, becaiuse be did not present the entrails of the 
victim according to rule; and the latter, because as 
he was sacrificing, the tuft of his cap, which was such 
an one as the Flamines wear, fell off. And because 
the squeaking of a rat happened to be beard, at the 
monient that M inucius the dictator appointed Caios 
Fls^minius his general of horse, the people obliged 
them to quit their posts, and appointed oth^s in their 
stead. But while they observed these small matters 
with such exactness, they gave not into any sort of 
superstition,* for they neither changed nor went be- 
yond the ancient ceremonies. 

Flaminius and his colleague being deposed from 
the consulship, the magistrates, called interreges^'^ 
nominated Marcellus to that high office ; who, when 
he entered upon it, took Cneius Cornelius for his col- 
league. Though the Gauls are said to have been dis- 
posed to a reconciliation, and the senate was peace- 
ably inclined, yet the people, at the instigation of 
Marcellus, were for war. However, a peace was 
concluded ; which seems to have been broke by the 
Gesatae, who having passed the A I ps^ with thirty thou- 
sand men, prevailed with the Insubrians to join them 
with much greater numbers. Elated with their 
strength, they marched immediately to AcerraB,J a 
city on the banks of the Po. There Viridomanis, 
king of the Gesatse, took ten thousand men from the 
main body, and with this party laid waste all the 
country about the river. 

* This word is here used in the literal sense. 

+ These were officers, who, when there were no legal magistrates 
in being, were appointed to hold the comitia for electing new ones. 
The title of interregeSy which was given them while the government 
was regal, was continued to them under the commonwealth. 

X The Romans were besieging Acerrae, and the Gauls went io 
relieve it ; but finding themselves unable to do that, they passed 
the Po with part of their army, and laid siege .to Clastidium to 
make a diversion. Polyb. 1. ii. 
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When Marcellus was informed of their march, he 
left his colleague before Acerrse, with all the heavy-^ 
armed iafaQtry, and the third part of the horse : and 
taking with him the rest of the cavalry, and about six 
hundred of the light-armed foot, he set out, and kept 
forward day and night till he came up with the ten 
thousand Gesatee near Clastidium,* a little town of 
the Gauls, which had very lately submitted to the 
Romans. He had not time to give his troops any rest 
or refreshment ; for the barbarians immediately per- 
ceived his approach, and despised his attempt, as he 
bad but a handful of infantry, and they made no' ac- 
count of his cavalry. These, as well as all the other 
Gauls, being skilled in fighting on horseback, thought 
they had the advantage in this respect ; and, besides, 
they greatly exceeded Marcellus in numbers. They 
marched, therefore, directly against him, their king 
at their head, with great impetuosity and dreadful 
menaces, as if sure of crushing him at once. Mar- 
cellus, because his party was but small, to prevent its 
being surrounded, extended the wings of his cavalry, 
thinning and widening the line, till he presented a 
front nearly equal to that of the enemy. He was now 
advancing to the charge, when his horse, terrified 
with the shouts of the Gauls, turned short, and for* 
cibly carried him back. Marcellus fearing that ibis, 
interpreted by superstition, should cause some dis- 
order in his troops, quickly turned his horse again 
towards the enemy, and then paid his adorations to 
the sun ; as if that movement bad been made, not by 
accident but design, for the Romans always turn 
round when they worship the gods. Upon the point 
of engaging, he vowed to Jupiter Feretrius the 
choicest of the enemy's arms. ]n the meantime, the 
king of the Gauls spied him, and judging by the en- 
signs of authority that he was the consul, he set spurs 
to bis horse, and advanced a considerable way be- 

* Livy places this town in Liguria Montana, 
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fore the rest, brandishii^ his spear, and loudly chal- 
lenging him to the combat. He was distioguished 
from the rest of the Gauls by his stature, as well as 
by his armour, which, being set off with gold and 
silver^ and the most lively colours, shone like light- 
ning. As Marcellus was viewing the disposition of 
the enemy's forces, he cast his eyes upon this rich 
suit of armour, and concluding that in it his vow to 
Jupiter would be accomplished, he rushed upon the 
Gaul, and pierced his breastplate with his spear; 
which stroke, together with the weight and force of 
the consul's horse, brought him to the ground, and 
with two or three more blows he despatched him. 
He then leaped from his horse and disarmed him, 
and lifting up his spoils towards heaven, he said, 
*' O Jupiter FeretriuSy who observest the deeds of 
great warriors and generals in battle, I now call thee 
to witness, that I am the third Roman consul and 
general who have, with my own hands, slain a gene- 
ral and a king ! To thee I consecrate the most ex- 
cellent spoils. Do thou grant us equal success in 
the prosecution of this war/' 

When this prayer was ended, the Roman cavalry 
encountered both the enemy's horse and f«ot at the 
same time, and gained a victory ; not only great in 
itself, but peculiar in its kind : for we have no ac-* 
count of such a handful of cavalry beating such num- 
bers, both of horse and foot, either before or since.; 
Marcellus having killed the greatest part of the enemy, 
and taken their arms and baggage, returned to his 
colleague,**^ who had no such good success against 
the Gauls before Milan, which is a great and popu- 
lous city, and the metropolis of that country. For 
this reason the Gauls defended it with such spirit 
and resolution, that Scipio, instead of besieging it, 



^ * During the absence of Marcellus, Acenrae had been taken by 
his colleague Scipio, who from thence had marched to invest Me- 
diolanum, or Milan. 
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seemed ratlin besieged fatnmdfr But apoH the re* 
turn of Marcellns, the Gesataa, understanding that 
their king was slain, and his army defeated, drew 
off their forces ; and so Milan was taken ;* and the 
Gauls surrendering the rest of their cities, and re- 
ferring every thing to the equity of the Romans, ob* 
taioed reasonable conditions of peace. 

The senate decreed a triumph to Marcellns only ; 
and, whether we consider the rich spoils that were 
displayed in it, the prodigious size of the captives, or 
the magnificence with which the whole was con- 
ducted, it iiras one of the most splendid that was 
ever seen. But the most agreeable and most uncom- 
mon spectacle was Marcellus himself, carrying the 
armour of Viridomarus, which he vowed to Jupiter. 
He had cut the trunk of an oak in the form of a 
trophy, which he adorned with the spoils of that bar- 
barian, placing every part of his arms in handsome 
order. When the procession began to move, he 
mounted his chariot, which was drawn by four horses, 
and passed through the city with the trophy on his 
shoulders, which was the noblest ornament of the 
whole triumph. The army followed, clad in elegant 
armour, and singing odes composed for that occasion, 
and other songs of triumph, in honour of Jupiter and 
their general. 

When he came to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius 
he set up and consecrated the trophy, being the third 
and last general, who as yet has been so gloriously 
distinguished. The first was Romulus, after he had 
slain Acron, king of the Caeninenses ; Cornelius Cos- 
sus, who slew Yolumnius the Tuscan, was the 
second ; and the third and lastjvas Marcellus, who 
killed with his own hand Viridomarus, king of the 
Gauls. The god to whom these spoils were de- 



♦ Comum also, another city of great importance, surrendered, 
Thus all Italy, from the Alps to the Ionian sea, became entirely 
Roman. 
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voted, wa9 Jupker, surnamed Feretrius^ (as some 
say) from the Greek word Pheretron, which signi- 
fies a car J for the trophy was borne oii'soch a car- 
riage, and the Greek language at that time was mnch 
mixed with the Latin. Others say, Jupiter had that 
appellation, because he strikes with lightnings for the 
Latin word ferire signifies to strike. Others agaia 
will have it, that it is on account of the strokes which 
are given in battle; for even now, when the Romans 
charge or pursue an enemy, they encourage each 
other by calling out, /m, feru strike, strike them 
down. What they take from the enemy in the field, 
they call by the general name of spoils^ but those 
which a Roman general takes from the general of 
the enemy, they call apime spoils. It is indeed said, 
that Numa Pompilius, in his commentaries, makes 
mention of opime spoils of the first, second, and third 
order : that be directed the first to be consecrated to 
Jupiter, the second to Mars, and the third to Quirinus ; 
and that the persons who took the first should be 
rewarded with three hundred ases^ the second, with 
two hundred, and the third, one hundred. But the 
most received opinion is, that those of the first sort 
only should be honoured with the name opinio, which 
a general takes in a pitched battle, when he kills the 
enemy's general with his own hand. But enough 
of this matter. 

•The Romans thought themselves so happy in the 
glorious period put to this war, that they made an 
offering to Apollo at Delphi of a golden cup in tes* 
timony of their gratitude: they also liberally shared 
the spoils with the confederate cities, and made a 
very handsome present out of them to Hiero, king of 
Syracuse, their friend and ally. 

Sometime after this, Hannibal having entered 
Italy, Marcellus was sent with a fleet to Sicily. The 
war continued to rage, and that unfortunate blow 
was received at Cannse, by which many thousands 
of Romans fell. The few that escaped fled to Canu- 
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saum.; and it was expected that Hannibal, who; had 
tbu9 rdegl^oyed the strength of the ftofiiitri forces^ 
would inarch directly to Rome. Hereupon, Mar^ 
cellus fir^t sent fifteen hundred of his men to gfaard 
the city, and afterwards, by order of the senate, he 
went to Canusium, drew out the troops that had re^ 
tired thither, and marched at their head to keep the 
country from being ravaged by the enemy. 

The wars had by this time carried off the chief of 
the Roman nobility, and most of their best officers. 
Still, indeed, there remained Fabius Maximus^ a man 
highly respected for his probity and prudence; but 
his extraordinary attention to the avoiding of loss 
passed for want of spirit and incapacity for action. 
The Romans, therefore, considering him as a pro- 
per person for the defensive, but not the offensive 
part of war, had recourse to Marcellus; and wisely 
tempering his boldness and activity with the slow 
and cautious conduct of Fabius, they sometimes ap- 
pointed them consuls together, and sometimes sent 
out the one in the quality of Consul, and the other in 
that of Proconsul: Posidonius tells us, that Fabius 
was called the buekkf^ and Marcellus the sword: but 
Handibal himself said, '^ He stood in fear of Fabius 
as his schoolmaster, and of Marcellus as his adver- 
sary : for he received hurt from the latter, and the 
former prevented his doing hurt himself." 

Hannibars soldiers, elated with their victory, gr^w 
careless, and, straggling from the camp, roamed about 
the country ; where Marcellus fell upon them, and cut 
off great numbers. After this, he went to the relief 
of Naples and Nola. The Neapolitans he confinned 
in the Roman interest, to which they were them- 
selves well inclined : but when he entered Nola, he 
found great divisions there, the senate of that city 
being unable to restrain the commonalty who were 
attached to Hannibal. There was a citizen in this 
place named Bandias,* well born and celebrated for 

* Or Bantius. 
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his valour : for he greatly distii^ished hiiDself in the 
battle of Cannae, where, aftar killing a number of 
Carthaginians, he was at last found upon a heap of 
dead bodies, covered with wounds. Hannibal ad- 
miring his bravery, dismissed him not only without 
ransom, but with handsome presents, honouring him 
with his friendship and admission to the rights of 
hospitality. Bandius, in gratitude for these favours, 
heartily espoused the party of Hannibal, and by his 
authority drew the people on to a revolt. Marcel- 
Itts thought it wrong to put a man to death, who bad 
gloriously fought the battles of Rome. Besides, the 
general had so engaging a manner grafted upon his 
native humanity, Uiat he could hardly fail of attract- 
ing the regards of a man of a great and generous 
spirit One day, Bandius happening to salute him, 
Marcellus asked who he was : not that he was a 
stranger to his person, but that he might have an op- 
portunity to introduce what he had to say. Being 
told bis name was Lucius Bandius, ^^ What!" says 
Marcellus, in seeming admiration, '' that Bandius 
who has been so much talked of in B;ome for his 
gallant behaviour at Cannae, who indeed was the only 
man that did not abandon the consul iBmilius, but 
received in his own body most of the shafts that were 
aimed at him !" Bandius saying, he was the very per* 
ton, and showing some of his scars, ** Why then,'' 
replied Marcellus, ** when you bore about you such 
marks of your regard for us, did not you come to us 
one of the first? Do we seem to you slow to reward 
the virtue of a friend, who is honoured even by his 
enemies ?" After this obliging discourse, he embraced 
him, and made him a present of a war horse, and 
five hundred drachmas m silver. 

From this time Bandius was very cordially at- 
tached to Marcellus, and constantly informed him of 
the proceedings of the opposite party, who were 
very numerous, and who had resolved, when the Ro- 
mans marched out against the enemy, to plunder their 
baggage. Hereupon Marcellus drew up his forces 
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in order of battle within the city, placed the baggage 
near the gates, and published an edict, forbidding 
the inhabitants to appear upon the walls. Hannibal 
seeing no hostile appearance, concluded that every 
thing was in great disorder in the city, and therefore 
he approached it with little precaution. At this mo- 
ment M%rcellus commanded the gate that was, next 
him to be opened, and sallying out with the best of 
his cavalry, he chaiged the enemy in front. Soon 
after the infantry rushed out at another gate, with 
loud shouts. And while Hannibal was dividing his 
forces, to oppose these two parties, a third gate was 
opened, and the rest of the Roman troops issuing 
out, attacked the enemy on another side, who were 
greatly disconcerted at such an unexpected sally^ 
and who made but a faint resistance against those 
with whom they were first engaged, by reason of 
their being fallen upon by another body. 

Then it was that Hannibal's men, struck witii ier^ 
ror, and covered with wounds, first ^ve back before 
the Romans, and were driven to their camp. Above 
five thousand of them are said to have been slain, 
whereas of the Romans there fell not more than five 
hundred. Livy does not, indeed, make this defeat 
and loss on the Carthaginian side to have been so 
considerable ; he only affirms that Marcellus gained 
great honour by this battle, and that the courage of the 
Romans was wonderfully restored after all their mis«- 
fortunes, who now no longer believed that they had 
to do with an enemy that was invincible, but one 
who was liable to suffer in his turn. 

For this reason, the people called Marcellus, 
though absent, to fill the place of one of the consuls* 

^ This was Posthumions Albinus, who was cut off with all his 
anny b j the Boii in a vast forest, called by the Gauls the forest of 
Litana* It seems they had cat all the trees near the road he was 
to pass in such a manner that they might be tumbled upon his 
army with the least motion. 
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who was dead, and prevailed, against the sense of 
the magistrates, to have the election put off till his 
retiim. Upon his arrival, he was unanimously cho- 
sen consul ; but it happening to thunder at that time, 
the augurs saw that the omen was unfortunate ; and, 
as they did not choose to declare it such, for fear ojf 
the people,* Marcellus voluntarily laid doi^n the of- 
fice. Notwithstanding this, he had the command of 
the army continued to him, in quality of Proconsul, 
and returned immediately to Nola, from whence he 
made excursions to chastise those that had declared 
for the Carthaginians. Hannibal made haste to their 
assistance, and offered him battle, which he declined. 
But some days after, when he saw that Hannibal, 
no longer expecting a battle, had sent out the great- 
est part of his army to plunder the country, he at- 
tacked him vigorously, having first provided the foot 
with long spears, such as they use in sea-fights, which 
they were taught to hurl at the Carthaginians at a 
distance, who, for their part, were not skilled in the 
use of the javelin, and only fought hand to hand with 
short swords. For this reason all that attempted to 
make head against the Romans, were obliged to 
give way, and fly in great confusion, leaving five 
thousand men slain upon the field ;t besides the loss 
of four elephants killed, and two taken. What was 
of still greater importance, the third day after the 
battle,J above three hundred horse, Spaniards and 

♦ Marcellus was a plebeian, as was also liis colleague Sempronius; 
and the patricians, unwilling to see two plebeians Consuls at the 
same time, influenced the augurs to pronounce the election of Mar- 
cellus disagreeable to the gods. But the people would not hare 
acquiesced in the declaration of the augurs, had not Marcellus 
showed himself on this occasion as zealous a republican as he was a 
great commander, and refused that honour which had not the 
sanction of all his fellow-citizens. 

+ On the Roman side there was not a thousand killed. Lit. lib. 
xxiii. c. 46. 

i Livy makes them a thousand two hundred and seventy-two. 
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Nutnidians, came over to Marcellos. A misfortune 
*which never before happened to Hannibal; for 
though his army was collected from several barba- 
rous nations, different both in their manners and their 
Jauguage, yet he had a long time preserved a perfect 
unanimity throughout the whole. This body of 
horse ever contiimed faithful to Marcellus, and those 
that succeeded him in the command."^ 

Marcellus, being appointed consul the third. time, 
fiassed over into Sicily.f For Hannibal's great sue- 
<fess had encouraged the Carthaginians again to sup- 
port their claim to that island : and they did it the 
rather, because the affairs of Syracuse were in some 
confusion upon the death of Hieronymus;}: its sove- 
reign. On this account the Romans had already 
sent an army thither under the command of Appius 
Claudius^ 

It is therefore probable that we should read in thi& pl&ce, one thou^ 
sand three hundred horse* 

-* Marcellus beat Hannibal a third time before Nola: and had 
dlatidius Nero, who was sent ont to take a circuit and attack the 
Carthaginians in the rear, come up in time, that daj would probably 
hare made reprisals for the loss sustained at Cannae. Liy. lib. xxiv. 
17.. 

t In the second year of the hundred and forty-first Olympiad, 
the five hundred and thirty-ninth of Rome, and two hundred and 
twelve years before the birth of Christ. 

X Hieronymus was murdered by his own subjects at Leontium, 
the conspirators having prevailed upon Dinomanes,one of his guards, 
to favour their attack. He was the son of Gelo and the grandson 
of Hiero. His father Gelo died first, and afterwards his grandfa- 
ther, being ninety years old ; and Hieronyoius, who was not then 
fifteen, was slain some months after. These three deaths happened 
towards the latter end of the year that preceded Marcellus's third 
consulate. 

§ Appius Claudius, who was sent into Sicily, in quality of praetor, 
was there before the death of Hieronymus. That young prince, 
having a turn for raillery, only laughed at the Roman ambassadors : 
** I will ask you," said he, " but one question : who were conquerors 
at Cannae, you or the Carthaginians ? I am told such surprising 
things of that battle, that I should be glad to know all the particu- 
lars of it." And again, ^' Let the Romans reiltore all the gold, the 
com, and the other presents, that they drew from my grandfather. 
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The command devolving upon Marcellus, he wa^ 
no sooner arrived in Sicily, than a great number of 
Romans came to throw themselves at his feet, and re- 
presrat to him their distress. Of those that fought 
against Hannibal at Cannas, some escaped by flight, 
and others were taken prisoners ; the latter in snc^ 
numbers, that it was thought the Romans must wsmt 
men to defend the walls of their capital. Yet that 
commonwealth had so much firmness and elevation 
of mind, that though Hannibal offered to release the 
prisoners for a very inconsiderable ransom, they re^ 
fused it by a public act, and left them to be pat to 
death or sold out of Italy. As for those that had 
saved themselves by flight, they sent them into Sicily, 
with an order not to set foot on Italian gr<mnd during 
the war with Hannibal. These came to Marcellus 
in a body, and falling on their knees, b^ged with loud 
lamentations and floods of tears, the favour of being 
admitted again into the army, promising to make it 
appear by &eir future behaviour, that that defeat was 
owing to their misfortune, and not to their cowardice. 
Marcellus, moved with compassion, wrote to the se- 
nate, desiring leave to recruit his army with these 
exiles, as he should find occasion. After much de- 
liberation, the senate signified by a decree, ^^That 
the commonwealth had no need of the service of 
cowards: that Marcellus, however, might employ 
them if he pleased, but on condition that he did not 
bestow upon any of them crowns, or other honorary 
rewards." This decree gave Marcellus some unea- 
siness, ai^d after he returned from the war in Sicily, 
he expostulated with the senate, and complained, 
** That for all his services they would not allow him 
to rescue from infamy those unfortunate citizens." 

His first care, after he arrived in Sicily, was to make 

and consent that the river Himerafoe the common boundary between 
us, and I will renew the ancient treaties with them.'' Some writers 
are of opinion, that the Roman praetor was not entirely unconcerned 
in a plot which was so useful to his republic. 
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reprisals for the injury received from Hippocrates^ 
the Syracusan general, who, to gratify the Garthagi* 
nians, and by their means to set himself up tyrant, 
had attacked the Romans, and killed great numbers 
of them, in the district of Leontium. Marcellqs, there- 
fore, laid siege to that city^ and took it by storm, but 
did no harm to the inhabitants ; only such deserters 
as he found there he ordered to be beaten with rods^ 
and then put to death « Hippocrates took care to 
give the Syracusans the first notice of the taking of 
Leontium, assuring them at the same time, that Mar^^- 
cellus had put to the sword all that were able to bear 
arms ; and while they were under great cnosterna*- 
tion at this news, he came suddenly upQn the city, 
and made himself master of it 

Hereupon Marcellus marched with his whole 
army, and encamped before Syracuse. But before 
he attempted any thing against it, he sent ambassa* 
dors with a true account of what he had done at 
Leontium. As this information had no effect with 
the Syracusans, who were entirely in the power of 
Hippocrates,* he made his attacks both by sea and 
land, Appius Claudius commanding the land forces^ 
and himself the fleet, which consisted of sixty gal* 
leys, of five banks of oars> full of all sorts of arms 
and missive weapons. Besides these, he had a pro^- ' 
digious machine, carried upon eight galleys fastened 
together, with which he approached the walls, relying 
upon the number of his batteries, and other instrii^ 
ments of war, as well as on his own great chiiracter. 
But Archimedes despised all this ; and confided in 
the superiority of his engines: though he did not 

* Hieronymus being assassinated^ and the commonwealth re- 
stored} Hippocrates and Epycides, Hannibal's agents, being of 
Syracusan extraction, had the address to get themselves admitted 
into the number of praetors. In consequence of which, they found 
ineans to embroil the Sjracasans with Rome, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of such of the praetors as bad the interest of their coontrj at 
heart. 
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think the ioventing of them an object worthy of bi« 
serious studies, but only reckoned them among the 
amusements of geometry. Nor had he gone so £ar» 
but at the pressing instances of king Hiero, who en- 
treated him to turn his art from abstracted notions to 
matters of sense, and to make his reasonings more 
intelligible to the generality of mankind, applying 
them to the uses of common life. 

The first that turned their thoughts to mechamcs^ 
a branch of knowledge which came afterwards to be 
*60 much admired, were Eudoxus and Archytas, who 
thus gave a variety and an agreeable turn to geome- 
try, and confirmed certain problems by sensible ex- 
periments find the use of instruments, which could 
not be demonstrated in the way of theorem. That 
problem, for example, of two mean proportional lines, 
which cannot be found out geometrically, and yet 
are so necessary for the solution of other questions, 
they solved mechanically, by the assistance of certain 
instruments called mesolabesj taken from conic sec- 
tions. But when Plato inveighed against them, with 
great indignation, as corrupting and debasing the 
excellence of geometry, by making her descend from 
incorporeal and intellectual, to corporeal and sensi. 
ble things, and obliging her to make use of matter, 
which requires much manual labour, and is the object 
of servile trades ; then mechanics were separated from 
geometry, and being a long time despised by the 
philosopher, were considered as a branch of the mili- 
tary art. 

Be that as it may, Archimedes one day asserted 
to king Hiero, whose kinsman and friend he was, 
this proposition, that wkh a given power he could 
move any given weight whatever ; nay, it is said, 
from the confidence he had in his demonstration, he 
ventured to affirm, that if there was another earth 
besides this we inhabit^ by going into that, he would 
move this wherever he pleased. Hiero, full of won- 
der^ begged of him to evince the truth of his propo- 
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sitioo/ by moving some great weight with: a raiall 
power. In compliance with which, Archimedeiii 
caused one of the king's galleys to be drawn i>n shore: 
with many hands and much labour ; and having well^ 
manned her, and put on board her usual loading, hef 
placed himself at a distance, and without any pains,; 
only moving with his hand the end of a machine, 
which consisted of a variety of ropes and pulleys, he 
drew her to him in as smooth and gentle a manner 
as if she had been under sail. The king, quite asr 
todished when he saw the force of bis art, prevailed 
with Archimedes to make for him all manner of 
engines and machines which could be used either 
for attack or defence in a siege. Thepe, however, he 
never made use of, the greatest part of his reign 
being blessed with tranquillity ; but they were ex^ 
extremely serviceable to the Syracusans on the pre^ 
sent occasion,' who, with such a number of machines, 
had the inventor to direct them. 

When the Romans attacked them both by sea and 
land, they were struck dumb with terror, imagming 
they could not possibly resist such numerous forces 
and so furious an assault But Archimedes soon 
be^n to play his engines, and they shot against the 
land forces all sorts of missive weapons and stones 
of an enormous size, with so incredible a noise and 
rafiidity that nothing could stand before them ; they 
overturned and crushed whatever came in their way, 
and spread terrible disorder throughout the ranks. 
On the side towards the sea were erected vast ma- 
chines, putting forth on a sudden, over the walls, 
huge beams with the necessary tackle, which striking 
with a prodigious force on the enemy's galleys, sunk 
them at once : while other ships hoisted up at the 
prows by iron grapples or hooks,* like the beaks of. 

* What most harassed the Romans was a sort of crow with two 
claws, fastened to a long chain, which was let down bj a kind of 
lever. The weight of the iron made it fall, with great violence. 
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crftMB, and set cm end on tiie stern^ tvwe plunged 
ti> the bottom of the sea: and others agan^ by ropen 
and grapples, were drawn towards the shore, and 
after being whirled about, and dashed against the 
rocks that projected below the walls^ were iHfoken 
to pieces^ and the crews per»hed* Very often a 
ship* lifted high above the sea, suspended and twirlii^ 
ki tlie air, presented a most dreadful spectacle. There 
it swung till the men were thrown out by the vio^ 
lence of the motion, and then it split against the 
walls, or sunk, on the en^ne's letting go its hold. 
As for the machine which Marcellus brought for* 
ward upon eight galleys, and which was called mm^ 
ftuen, on account of its likeness to the musical inatru- 
tnent of that name, whilst it was at a considerable 
distance from the walls, Arcbhnedes discharged a 
stone of ten talents weight,*" and after that a second 
and a third, all which striking upon it wilb sm 
amazing noise and force, shattered ai^ totally dis^ 
jointed it 

Marcellus, m this distress, drew off bis galleys as 
fast as possible^ and sent orders to the land lorces 



and drove it into the planks of the galleys. Then the besieged, b j 
a great weight of lead at the* other end of the lever, weighed it 
down, and conseqaentlj raised up the iron of the crow in pn»pQi- 
laoD, and wldi it the prow of the galley to whicli. it wa» fastened, 
sinking the poop at the same time into the water. After this, the 
crow letting go its hold all on a sadden, the prow of the galley feU 
with such force into the sea, that the whole vessel was mied with 
water and sunk. 

* It is oot easy to conoelvey li«w tiie machines formed bjc Archie 
medes could throw stones of ten quintals or talents, that is,, twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds weight, at the ships of Marcellus, when 
they were at a considerable distance from the walls. The account 
which Polybius gives us, is much more probable. He says, tikat 
the stones that were thrown fay the baliitm made by Archimede«> 
were of the weight of ten pounds. Livy seems to agree with Po- 
lybius. Indeed, if we suppose that Plutarch did not mean the ta- 
lent of an hundred and twenty-five pounds, but the talent of Sicily, 
which some say weighed twenty-five pounds, and others only teu, 
his account comes more within the bounds of pr^ability. 
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to r^raat likewise. He tfa^ (called a eoQncil of wm, 
ia which, it was resolved to come close to the walla, 
if it was possiUe, nex% morning befinre ,<lay. Per 
Arobioiedes's engines, they thought, being veiy 
^^Iroiig, and intei^ed to act at a considerable dis- 
tance would then discharge themselves over their 
beads; aad if they were pointed at them whm they 
were so near, they would have no effect. But for 
this Archimedes had long been prepared, having by 
faim engines fitted to all distances, virith suitabk 
weafions and shorter beams. Besides, he had caused 
boles to be made in the walls, in . which he placed 
^0rpi<mSi that did not carry far, but could be veiy 
fa$t dJscl^rged ; and by these the eneoiy was galled, 
witfao<it knovring whence the weapon 6ame. 

When, therefore, the Romans were got close to the 
"Wialls, undiscovered as they thought, they were wel- 
come with a shower of darts, and huge pieces of 
rocks, which fell as it were perpendicularly upon 
their heads ; for the engines played from every quar- 
ter of the walls. This obliged them to retire; and 
when they were at some distance, other shafts were 
43hot at them, in their retreat, from the lai^r machines, 
which made terrible havoc among them, as wdl as 
greatly damaged their shipping, without any possi- 
bility of their annoying the Syracusans in their turn. 
For Archimedes had placed most c^ his engines 
under covert of the walls; so that the Romans, beii^ 
infinitely distressed by an invisible enemy* seined 
to fight against the gods. 

Marcellus, however, got off, and laughed at his 
own artiHery^men, and engitieers. " Why do not we 
leave ofif contending," said he, '' with this mathemati- 
cal Briareus, who sitting on the shore, and acting as 
it were but in jest, has shamefully baffled our naval 
assault ; and, in striking us with such a multitude of 
bolts at once, exceeds even the hundred-handed 
giaats in the fable?"* And, in truth, all the rest of 
the Syracusans w^e no more Uian the body in the 
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batteries of Archimedes, while he himself was the 
informing soul. All oth^r weapons lay idle and un- 
employed; his were the only offeiisive and defen- 
sive arms of the city. At last the Romans were so 
terrified, that if they saw but a rope or a stick pot 
over the walls, they cried out that Archimedes was 
levelling some machine at them, and turned their 
backs and fled. Marcellus seeing this, gave up all 
thoughts of proceeding by assault, and leaving the 
matter to time, turned the siege into a blockade. 

Yet Archimedes had such a depth of understand- 
ing, such a dignity of sentiment, and so copious a 
fund of mathematical knowledge, that, though in the 
invention of these machines he gained the reputation 
of a man endowed with divine rather than human 
knowledge, yet he did not vouchsafe to leave any 
account of them in writing. For he considered all 
attention to mechanics^ and every art that ministers 
to common uses, as mean and sordid, and placed 
his whole delight in those intellectual speculations, 
which, without any relation to the necessities of life, 
have an intrinsic excellence arising from truth and 
demonstration only. Indeed, if mechanical know- 
ledge is valuable for the corions frame and amazing 
power of those machines which it produces, the 
other infinitely excels on account of its invincible 
force and conviction. And certainly it is, that ab- 
struse and profound questions in geometry, are no 
where soKed by a more simple process and upon 
clearer principles, than in the writings of Archimedes. 
Some ascribe this to the acuteness of his genius, and 
others to his indefatigable industry, by which he 
made things that cost a great deal of pains appear 
unlaboured and easy, in fact, it is almost impossi- 
ble. for a man of himself to find out the demonstra- 
tion of his propositions, but as soon as he had learned 
it from him, he will think he could have done it 
without assistance : such a ready and easy way does 
he lead us to what he wants to prove. We are iiot, 
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therefore, to reject as ineredible, what is related of 
him, that beiog perpetually charmed by a domestic 
syren, that is, his geometry, he neglected his meat 
and drink, and took no care of his person ; that he 
was often carried by force to the baths, and when 
there, he would make mathematical iSgures in the 
ashes, and with his finger draw lines upon his body, 
when it was anointed ; so much was he transported 
with intellectual delight, such an enthusiast in science. 
And though he was the author of many curious and 
excellent discoveries, yet he is said to have desired 
his friends only to place on his tombstone a cylinder 
containing a sphere,* and to set down the proportion 
which the containing solid bears to the contained. 
Such was Archimedes, who exerted all his skill to 
defend himself and the town against tlie Romans. 

During the siege of Syracuse, Marcellus went 
against Megara, one of the most ancient cities of 
Sicily, and took it. He also fell upon Hippocrates, 
as he was entrenching himself at Acrillae, and killed 
above eight thousand of his men.f Nay, he over- 

* Cicero, when he was qaaestor in Sicily, discovered this rnonu* 
ment, and showed it to the Syracusans, who knew not that it was 
in being. He says there were verses inscribed upon it, expressing 
that a cylinder and a sphere had been put upon the tomb ; the 
proportion between which two solids Archimedes first discovered. 
From the death of this great mathematician, which fell out in the 
year of Rome five hundred and forty-two, to the quaestorship of 
Cicero, which was in the year of Rome six hundred and seventy- 
eight, an hundred and thirty-six years were elapsed. Though time 
had not quite obliterated the cylinder and the sphere^ it had put an 
end to the learning of Syracuse, once so respectable in the republic 
of letters. 

+ Himilco, had entered the port of Heraclea with a numerous 
fleet sent f^om Carthage, and landed twenty thousand foot, three 
thousand horse, and twelve elephants. His forces were no sooner 
set ashore, than he marched against Agrigentum, which he retook 
from the Romans, with several other cities lately reduced by Mar- 
cellus. Hereupon, the ^yracusau garrison, which was yet entire, 
determined to send out Hippocrates with ten thousand foot, and 
fifteen hundred horse, to join Himilco. Marcellus, after having 
made a vain attempt upon Agrigentum, was returning to Syracuse* 
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ran the greatest part of Sicily, brought over seferaJ 
cities from the Carthaginian interest, and beat all 
that attempted to face him in the field. 

Some time after, when he returned to Syracuse, he 
surprised one Damippus, a Spartan, as he was sail- 
ing out of the harbour; and the Syracusans being 
Tery desirous to ransom him, several conferences 
were held about it ; in one of which Marcdlus took 
notice of a tower but slightly guarded, into which a 
number of men might be privately conveyed, the 
wall that led to it, being easy to be scaled. As they 
often met to confer at the foot of this tower, he made a 
good estimate of its height, and provided himself with 
proper scaling ladders : and observing that on the fes- 
tival of Diana, the Syracusans drank freely and gave 
a loose to mirth, he not only possessed himself of the 
tower, undiscovered, but before day light filled the 
walls of that quarter with soldiers, and forcibly en- 
tered the Hexapylum. The Syracusans, as soon as 
they perceived it, began to move about in great con- 
fusion ; but Marcellus ordering all the trumpets to 
sound at once, they were seized with consternation, 
and betook themselves to flight, believing that the 
whole city was lost. However, the Achradina, which 
was the strongest, the most extensive, and fairest 
part of it, was not taken, being divided by walls from 
the rest of the city, one part of which was called 
Neapolis, and the other Tyce. The enterprise thus 
prospering, Marcellus at day break moved down from 
the Hexapylum into the city, where he was con- 
gratulated by his officers on the great event* But 
it is said, that he hin^^elf, when he surveyed from an 



As he drew near Acrillae, he unexpectedly discovered Hippocrates 
busy in fortifying his camp, fell upon him before he htid time to 
draw up his army, and cut eight thousand of them in pieces. 

* Epipols was entered in the night, and Tyche next morning. 
Et>ipolae was encompassed with the same wall as Qrtygia, Achradina, 
Tyche, and Neapolis ; had its own citadel called Euryalma on the 
top of a steep rock, and was, as we may say, a fifth city» 
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eminence that great and magnificent city, shed many 
tears, in pity of its impending fate, reflecting into 
i¥hat a scene of misery and desolation its fair ap- 
pearance would be changed, when it came to be 
sacked and plundered by the soldiers. For the 
troops demanded the plunder, and not one of the 
officials durst oppose it. Many even insisted that 
the city shonld be burned and levelled with the 
ground ; but to this Marcellus absolutely refused his 
consent. It was with reluctance that he gave up 
the effects and the slaves; and he strictly charged 
the soldiers not to touch any free man or woman, 
not to kill, or abuse, or make a slave of any citizen 
whatever. 

But though he acted with so much moderation, 
the city had harder measure than he wished, and 
amidst the great and general joy, his soul sympa- 
thized with its sufferings, when he considered that 
in a few ho»urs the prosperity of such a flourishing 
state would be no more. It is even said, that the 
plunder of Syracuse was as rich as that of Cartilage 
after it.* For the rest of the city was soon betrayed 

* The siege of Syracuse lasted in the whole three years ; no small 
part of which passed after Marcellus entered Tjche. As Plutarch 
has nm so slightly over the subsequent events, it may not be amiss 
to give a summary detail of them from Livy. 

Epicydes, who had his head quarters in the farthest part of 
Ortygia^ hearing that the Romans had seized on Epipole andTyche, 
went to drive them from their posts : but finding much greater num- 
bers than he expected got into the town, after a slight skirmish he 
retired. Marcellus, unwilling to destroy the city, tried gentle 
methods with the inhabitants ; but the Syracusans rejected his pro- 
posals ; and their general appointed the Roman deserters to guard 
Achradina, which they did with extreme care, knowing, that if the 
town were taken by composition they must die. Marcellus then 
tamed his arms against the fortress of Euryalum, which he hoped 
to reduce in a short time by famine. Philodemus, who commanded 
there, kept him in play some time, in hope of succours from Hip- 
pocrates and Himilco ; but finding himself disappointed, he sur- 
rendered the place, on condition of being allowed to march out with 
his m^, and join Epicydes. Marcellus, now master of Euryalum, 
blocked up Achradina so close, that it could not hold out long with- 
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to the Romans, and pillaged : only the royal trea- 
sure was preserved, and carried into the public trea* 
sury at Rome. 

But what most of all afflicted M arcellus, was the 
unhappy fate of Archimedes ; who was at that time 
in his study, engaged in some mathemtttical re- 
searches ; and his mind, as well as his eye, was so 
intent upon his diagram, that he neither heard the 
tumultuous noise of the Romans, nor perceived that 



out new supplies of men and provisions. But Hippocrates and 
Himilco soon arrived ; and it was resolved that Hippocrates should 
attack the old camp of the Romans -without the walls, commanded 
by Crispinus, while Epicjdes sallied out upon Marcellus. Hip- 
pocrates was vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pursued him 
up to bis entrenchments, and Epicydes was forced to return into 
Achradina with great loss, and narrowly escaped being taken pri- 
fioner by Marcellus. The unfortunate Syracnsans were now in the 
greatest distress for want of provisions; and to complete their 
misery, a plague broke out among them ; of which Himilco and 
Hippocrates died, with many thousands more. Hereupon, Bomilcar 
sailed to Carthage again for fresh supplies ; and returned to Sicily 
with a large fleet ; but hearing of the great preparations of the 
Romans at sea, and probably fearing the event of a battle, he un- 
expectedly steered away. Epicydes, who was gone out to meet 
him, was afraid to return into a city half taken, and therefore fled 
for refuge to Agrigentum. The Syracusans then assassinated the 
governors left by Epicydes, and proposed to submit to Marcellus. 
For which purpose they sent deputies, who were graciously re- 
ceived. But the garrison, which consisted of Roman deserters and 
mercenaries, raising fresh disturbances, killed the officers appointed 
by the Syracusans, and chose six new ones of their own. Among 
these was a Spaniard named Mexicus, a man of great integrity, who 
disapproving of the cruelties of his party, determined to give up the 
place to Marcellus. In pursuance of which, under pretences of 
greater care than ordinary, he desired that each governor ^might 
have the sole direction in his own quarter ; which gave him an op- 
portunity to open the gate of Arethusa to the Roman general. And 
now Marcellus being at length become master of the unfaithful city, 
gave signal proofs of his clemency and good-nature. He suffered 
the Roman deserters to escape ; for he was unwilling to shed the 
blood even of traitors. No wonder fhen if he spared the lives of 
the Syracusans and their children ; though as he told them, the ser- 
vices which good king Hiero had rendered 'Rome were exceeded 
by the insults they had offered her in a few years. 
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the cily was taken. A soldier suddenly entered his 
room, and ordered him to follow him to Marcellus ; 
and Archimedes refusing to do it, till he had finished 
his problem, and brought his demonstration to bear, 
the soldier, in a passion, drew his sword and killed 
him. Others say, the soldier came up to him at 
first with a drawn sword to kill him, and Archimedes 
perceiving him, begged he would hold his hand a 
moment, that he might not leave his theorem imper*- 
fect ; but the soldier, neither regarding him nor his 
theorem, laid him dead at his feet. A third account 
of the matter is, that, as Archimedes was carry iuff 
in a box some mathematical instruitients to MarceU 
lus, as simdials, spheres, and quadrants, by which 
the eye might measure the magnitude of the sun, 
some soldiers met him, and imagining that there was 
gold in the box, took away his life for it. It is agreed, 
however, on all hands, that Marcellus was much 
concerned at his death; that he turned away his face 
from his murderer, as from an impious and execrable 
person ; and that having by enquiry found out his re- 
lations, he bestowed upon them many signal favours. 

Hitherto the Romans had shown other nations their 
abilities to plan, and their courage to execute, but 
they had given them no proofof their clemency, their 
humanity, or, in one word, of their political virtue. 
Marcellus seems to have been the first who made it 
appear, to the Greeks, that the Romans had greater 
regard to equity than they. For such was his good- 
ness to those that addressed him, and so many 
benefits did he confer upon cities as well as private 
persons, that if £nna, Megara, and Syracuse were 
treated harshly, the blame of that severity was rather 
to be chained on the sufferers themselves, than ou 
those who chastised them. 

I shall mention one of the many instances of this 
great man's moderation. There is in Sicily a town 
called Enguium, not large, indeed, but very ancient, 
and celebrated for the appearance of the goddesses 
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called the MfOhers.^ The temple is said tofaaTe 
been built by the Cr^ns, and they show some spears 
and brazen helmets, inscribed with the names of 
Meriones and Ulysses, who consecrated them to 
Uiose goddesses. This town was strongly inclined 
to £siTOur the Carthaginians ; bnt Micias, one of its 
principal inhabitants, ^ideavoured to persuade them 
CO %o oyer to the Romans, declaring his sentiments 
ireely in their public assemblies, and proving that his 
opposers consulted not thdr true interests. These 
men, fearing his authority and the influence of his 
character, resolved to carry him off and put him in 
the hands of the Carthaginians. Nicias, apprised 
of it, took measures for his security^ without seem- 
ing to do so. He publicly gave out unbecoming 
speeches against the Mothers^ as if he disbelieved 
and made light of the received opinion concerning 
the presence of those goddesses there. Meantime, 
his enemies rejoiced that he himself furnished them 
with sufficient reasons for the worst they could do to 
him. On the day which they had fixed for seizing, 
him, there happened to be an assembly of the people, 
and Nicias was in the midst of them, treating about 
some public business. But on a sudden he threw 
himself upon the ground, in the midst of his dis- 
course, and, after, having laid there some time with- 
out speaking, as if he had been in a trance, he lifted 
4ip his head, and turning it round, began to speak 
with a feeble trembling voice, which he raised by 
degrees : and when he saw the whole assembly struck 
dumb with horror, he threw off his mantle, tore his 
vest in pieces, and ran half naked to one of the doors 
of the theatre, crying out that he was pursued by the 
Mothers. From a scruple of religion no one durst 
touch or stop him ; alt, therefore, making way, he 
reached one of the city gates, though he no longer 

* These are supposed to be Cybele, Jano, sad Ceres. Ciecio 
.nentians a temple of Cjrbele at Engnbulu 
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Vsed any word or action, like one that was heaven^ 
struck and distracted. His wife, who was in the 
secret, and assisted in the stratagem, took her chil« 
dren, and went and prostrated herself as a supplicant 
before the altar of tne goddesses. Then pretending 
that she was goin^ to seek her husband, who was 
wandering about m the fields, she met with no op* 
positiout^ hut got safe out of town ; and so both of 
them escaped to Marcellus at Syracuse. The people 
of Engttim added many other insults and misdemea- 
lumrs to their past faults, Marcellus came, and had 
them loaded with irons, in order to punish them. 
But Nicias approached him with tears in his eyes, 
and kissing his hands and embracing his knees^ 
asked pardon for all the citizens, and for his enemies 
first Hereupon Marcellus, relenting, set them all 
at liberty, and suffered not his troops to commit the 
least disorder in the city ; at the same time he be* 
stowed on Nicias a lai^ tract of land and many 
rich gifts. These particulars we learn from Posido- 
nius the philosopher. 

Marcellus,* after this, being called home to a war 
in the heart of Italy, carried with him the most 
valuable of the statues and paintings in Syracuse, 
that they might embellish his triumph, and be an 
ornament to Rome. » For before this time, that city 
neither had nor knew any curiosities of this kind ; 
being a stranger to the charms of taste and elegance. 
Full of arms taken fi-om barbarous nations, and of 
bloody spoils, and crowned as she was with tro- 
phies and other monuments of her triumphs, she 
afforded not a cheerful and pleasing spectacle, fit 
for men brought up in ease and luxury, but her look 
was awful and severe. And as Epaminoudas calls 
the plains of fioeotia the arehestra, or stage qf Mar$k 
and Xenophon says Ephesus was theaarsenaiofwarf 

* Marcellus, before he left Sicilj, gauned a considerable victory 
over Epicydes and Hanno; be slew great numbers, and took many 
prisoners, beside eigbt eleptemts. Ltv. lib. xxv. 40. 
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SO, in niy opiiiioh, (to use the ejicpression of Pifidar,) 
one might then have styled Rome the temple qf/rawn^ 
inff MAES. 

Thus Marcellus was more aeeeptaUe to the peo- 
pte, because he adorned the city with curiosities In 
the Grecian taste, whose variety, as well as elegance, 
was very agreeable to the spectator. But the graver 
citizens preferred Fabius Maximus, who, when he 
took Tarentum, brought nothing of that kind away. 
The money, indeed, and other rich moveables he 
carried off, but he let the statues and pictures remain, 
using this memorable expression : Let us leave the 
Tarentines their angry deities. They blamed the 
proceedings of Marcellus, in the first place, as very 
invidious for Rome, because he had led not only men, 
but the very gods in triumph*; and their next charge 
was, that he had spoiled a people inured to agricul- 
ture and war, wholly unacquainted with luxirry and 
sloth, and, as Euripides says of Hercules, 

In vice untaught, but skill'd where glory led 
To arduous enterprise, 

by furnishing them with an occasion of idleness and 
vain discourse ; for they now began to spend great 
part of the day in disputing about arts and artists. 
But notwithstanding such censures, this was the very 
thing that Marcellus valued himself upon, even to 
the Greeks themselves, that he was the first who 
taught the Romans to esteem and to admire the ex- 
quisite performances of Greece, which were hitherto 
unknown to them. 

Finding, at his return, that his enemies opposed 
his triumph, and considering thut the war was not 
quite finished in Sicily, as well as that a third tri- 
umph might expose him to the envy of his fellow- 
citizens, he so far yielded as to content himself 
with leading up the greater triumph on mount Alba, 
and entering Rome with the less. The less is called 
by the Greeks evmh and by the Romans an ovation. 
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In this the general does not ride in a triatnphal cha^- 
riot drawn by four horses ; he is not crowned with 
laurel, nor has he trumpets sound ing«before him, but 
he walks in sandals, attended with the music of 
many flutes, and wearing a crown of myrtle; his 
appearance, therefore, having nothing in it warlike, 
is rather pleasing than formidable. This is to me.a 
plain proo^ that triumphs of old were distinguished, 
not by the importance of the achievement, but by 
the manner of its performance. For those that sub- 
dued their enemies, by fighting battles and spilling 
much blood, entered with that warlike and dreadful 
pomp of the greater triumph, and, as is customary 
in the lustration of an army, wore crowns of laurel, 
and adorned their arms with the same. But when a 
general, without fighting, gained his point by treaty 
and the force of persuasion, the law decreed him this 
honour, called OvoUiaUj which had more the appear- 
ance of a festival than of war. For the flute is an 
instrument used in time of peace ; and the myrtle is 
the tree of Venus, who, of all the deities, is most 
averse to violence and war. 

Now the term ovation is not derived (as most 
authors think) from the word evaUf^ which is uttered 
in shouts of joy, for they have the same shouts and 
songs in the other triumph; but the Greeks have 
wrested it to a word well known in their language, 
believing^ that this procession is intended in some 
measure in honour of fiacchus, whom they call Evius 
and Thriambus, * The truth of the matter is this : 
it was customary for the generals, in the greater 
triumphs, to sacrifice an ox ; and in the less a sheep, 
in Latin ovis^ whence the word ovaiion. On this 
occasion it is worth our while to observe, how dif^ 
ferent the institutions of the Spartan legislator w^re 
from those of the Roman, with respect to sacrifices. 
In Sparta, the general who put a period to a war by 
policy or persuasion, sacrificed a bullock ; but he 
^hose success was owing to force of arms, offered 
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only a cock. For though they were a very warlike 
people, they thought it more honourable, and more 
worthy of a human being, to succeed by eloquence 
and wisdom, than by courage and forqe. But this 
point J leave to be considered by the reader. 

When Marcellus was chosen consul the fourth 
time, the Syracusans, at the instigation of his ene- 
mies, came to Rome to accuse him, and to complain 
to the senate, that he had treated them in a cruel 
manner, and contrary to the faith of treaties.* It 
happened that Marcellus was at that time in the 
Capitol, offering sacrifice. The Syracusan deputies 
went immediately to the senate, who were yet sit- 
ting, and falling on their knees, begged of them to 
hear their complaints, and to do them justice : but 
the other consul repulsed them with indignation, 
because Marcellus was not there to defend himself. 
Marcellus, however, being informed of it, came with 
all possible expedition, and having seated himself in 
his chair of state, first despatched some public busi- 
ness as consul. When that was over, be came 
down from his seat, and vvent as a private person to 
the place appointed for the accused to make their 
defence in, giving the Syracusans opportunity to 
make good their charge. But they were greatly 
confounded to see the dignity and unconcern with 
which he behaved ; and he who had been irresistible 
in arms, was still more awful and terrible to behold 
in his robe of purple. Nevertheless, encouraged by 
his enemies, they opened the accusation ia a speech, 
mingled with lamentations, the sum of which was, 
'' That, though friends and allies of Rome, they had 
suffered more damage from Marcellus, thaa some 
other generals had pa*mitted to be done to a con- 

* The Sjracusans were scarce arrived at Rome, before the con- 
suls drew lots for their provinces, and Sicily fell to Marcellus. 
*I*his was a great stroke to the Syracusan deputies, and they would 
not have dared to prosecute their charge, had not Marcellus rolun* 
CarUy offered to change the provinces. 
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qiiered enemy." To this, Marcel lus made answer,* 
** That, notwithstanding the many instances of their 
triminal behaviour to the Romans, they had suffered 
nothing but what it is impossible to prevent, when a 
city is taken by storm; and that Syracuse was so 
taken, was entirely their owp fault, because he had 
often summoned it to surrender, and they refused to 
listen to him. That, in short, they were not forced 
by their tyrants to commit hostilities, but they had 
themselves set up tyrants for the sake of going to 
war." • . ^ 

The reasons of both sides thus heard, the Syracn- 
sans, according to the custom in that case, withdrew, 
and Marcellus went out with them, leaving it to his 
colleague to collect the votes. While he stood at 
the door of the senate-house, f he was neither moved 
with the fear of the issue of the cause, nor with re- 
sentment against the Syracusans, so as to change his 
usual deportment, but with great mildness and de- 
corum he waited for the event. When the cause , 
was decided, and he was declared to have gained 
it,j: the Syracusans fell a.t his feet, and besought him 
with tears to pardon not only those that were pre- 
sent, but to take compassion on the rest of their 
citizens, who would ever acknowledge with gratitude 
the favour. Marcellus, moved with their entreaties^ 



* When the Sjrracus&ns had finished their accusations against 
Marcellus, hii^ colleague, Laevinus, ordered them to withdraw ; but 
Marcellus desired they might stay and hear hi'S defence. 

+ While the cause was debating, he went to the capitol, to take 
the names of the new levies. 

J The conduct of Marcellus, on the taking of Syracuse, was not 
entirely approved of at Rome. Some of the senators remembering 
the attachment which king Hiero had on all occasrons shown to 
their republic, could not help condemning thdr general for giving 
up 'the city to be plundered by his rapacious soldiers. The Syra-, 
cusans were not in a condition to make good their party against an 
arm-y of miercenaries ; and therefore were obliged against their will 
to yield to the times, and obey the ministers of Hannibal, iivha 
commanded the army. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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not ouly pardoned the deputies, but continued his 
protection to the other Syracusans ; and the senate, 
approving the privileges he had granted, confirmed 
to them dieir liberty, their laws, and the possessions 
that remained to them. For this reason, beside 
other signal honours with which they distinguished 
Marcellus, they made a law, that whenever he or 
any of his descendants entered Sicily, the Syracu- 
sans should wear garlands, and offer sacrifices to 
the gods. 

After this, Marcellus marched against Hannibal. 
And though almost all the other consuls and gene- 
rals, after the defeat at Cannae, availed themselves 
of the single art of avoiding an engagement with the 
Carthaginian, and not one of them durst meet him 
fairly in the field, Marcellus took quite a different 
course. He was of opinion, that instead of Hanni- 
bal's being worn out by length of time, the strength 
of Italy would be insensibly wasted by him; and 
that the slow cautious maxims of Fabius were not 
fit to cure the malady of his country ; since, by pur- 
suing them, the flames of war could not be extin- 
guished, until Italy was consumed : just as timorous 
physicians neglect to apply strong, though neces- 
sary remedies, thinking the distemper will abate 
with the strength of the patient. 

In the first place, he recovered the best towns of 
the Samnites, which had revolted. In them he found 
considerable magazines of com and a great quantity 
of money, beside making three thousand of Hanni- 
bal's men, who garrisoned them, prisoners. In the 
next place, when Cneius Fulvius the proconsul, 
with eleven tribunes, was slain, and great part of 
his army cut in pieces, by Hannibal in Apulia, Mar* 
cellus sent letters to Rome, to exhort the citizens to 
be of good courage, for he himself was on his march 
to drive Hannibal out of the country. The reading 
of these letters, Livy tells us, wad so far from re- 
moving their grief, that it added terror to it, the 
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Romans reckoning the present danger as much 
greater than the past, as ]V(<arc6llas was a greater 
man than Fuhius. 

Marcellus then going in quest of Hannibal, ac- 
cording to his promise, entered Lucania, and found 
him encamped on inaccessible heights near the city 
of Numistro. Marcellus himself pitched his tents 
on the plain, and the next day, was the first to draw 
up his forces in order of battle. Hannibal declineo 
not the combat, but descended from the hills, and a 
battle ensued, which was not decisive indeed, but' 
great and bloody: for though the action began at 
the third hour, it was with difficulty that night put a 
stop to it. Next morning, by break of day, Mar- 
cellus again drew up his army, and posting it among 
the dead bodies, challenged Hannibal to dispute it 
with him for the victory. But Hannibal chose to 
draw off; and Marcellus, after he had gathered the 
spoils of the enemy, and buried his own dead, 
marched in pursuit of him. Though the Cai^ha* 
ginian laid many snares for him, he escaped them 
all ; and having the advantage too in all skirmishes, 
bis success was looked upon with admiration. 
Therefore, when the time of the next election came 
on, the senate thought proper to call the other con- 
sul out of Sicily, rather than draw off Marcellus, 
who was grappling with Hannibal. When he was 
arrived, they ordered him to declare Quintus Fulvius 
dictator. For a Dictator is not named either by 
tike people or the senate, but one of the consuls or 
praetors, advancing into the assembly, names whom 
he pleases. Hence some think, the term Dictator 
comes from dicere, which in Latin signifies to name : 
but others assert, that the Dictator is so called, be- 
cause he refers nothing to plurality of voices in the 
senate, or to the suffrages of the people, but gives 
his orders at his own pleasure. For the orders of 
magistrates, which the Greeks call cfm/og^mato, the 
Romans call edicta^ edicts. 
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The colleague* of Marcellus was disposed to ap- 
point another peirson dictator, and that he might not 
be obliged to depart from his own opinion, he left 
Rome by night, and sa^iled back to Sicily. The 
people, therefore, named Qnintus Fulvius dictator, 
and the senate wrote to Marcellus to confirm the 
nomination, which he did accordingly. 

Marcellus was appointed proconsul for the year 
following: and having agreed with Fabius Maximus 
the consul by letters, that Fabius should besiege 
Tarentum, while himself was to watch the motions 
of Hannibal, and prevent his relieving the place, he 
marched after him with all diligence, and came up 
widi him at Canusium. And as Hannibal shifted 
his camp continually, to avoid coming to a battle, 
Marcellus watched him closely, and took care to 
keep him in sight. At last, coming up with him as 
he was ^encamping, he so harassed him with skir- 
mishes, that he drew him to an engagement; but 
night soon came on, and parted the combatants. 
Next morning early, he drew his army out of the 
entrenchments, and put them in order of battle; so 
that Hannibal, in great vexation, assembled the 
Carthaginians, and begged of them to exert them- 
selves more in that battle than ever they had done 
before. " For you see," said he, " that we can 
neither take breath, after so many victories already 
gained^ nor enjoy the least leisure if we are victo- 
rious now, unless this man be driven off" 

After this, a battle ensued, in which Marcellus 
seems to have miscarried by an unseasonable mo ve- 
ment.f For seeing his right wing hard pressed, he 

♦ Laevinns, who was the colleague of Marcellus, wanted to name 
M. Valerius Messala, dictator. As he left Rome abruptly, and 
enjoined the praetor not to name Fulvius, the tribunes of the people 
took upon them, to do it, and the senate got the nomination con- 
firmed by the consul Marcellus. 

+ The movement was not unseasonable, but ill executed. Livy 
fiayjs, the right wing gave way faster than they needed to have 
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ordered one of the legions to advance to the front, 
to support them. This movement put the whole 
army in disorder, and decided the day in favour of 
the enemy; two thousand seven hundred Romans 
being slain upon the spot. Marcellus retreated into 
his camp, and having summoned his troops together, 
told them, ** He saw the arms and bodies of Ro- 
mans in abundance before him, but not one Roman/^ 
On their begging pardon, he said, " He would not 
forgive them while vanquished, but when they came 
to be victorious he would : and that he would lead 
them into the field again the next day, that the news 
of the victory might reach Rome before that of their 
flight." Before he dismissed them, he gave orders 
that barley should be measured out, instead of 
wheat,* to those companies that had turned their 
backs. His reprimand made such an impression on 
them, that though many were dangerously wounded, 
there was not a man who did not feel more pain 
from the words of Marcellus, than he did from his 
wounds. 

Next morning, the scarlet robe, which was the 
ordinary signal of battle, was hung out betimes; and 
the companies that had come off with deshonour 
before, obtained leave, at their earnest request, to be 
posted in the foremost line : after which the tribunes 
drew up the rest of the troops in their proper order. 
When this was reported to Hannibal, he said, '* Ye 
gods, what can one do with a man, who is not 
affected with either good or bad fortune? This is 
the only man who will neither give any time to rest 
when he is victorious, nor take any when he is 
beaten. We must even resolve to fight with him 
for ever ; since, whether prosperous or unsuccessful, 

done, and the eighteenth legion, which was ordered to advance 
from rear to front, moved too slowly ; this occasioned the disorder. 
* This was a common ponishment. Besides which, he ordered 
that the officers of those companies should eontrnae all day long 
with their swords drawn, and withoat their girdles. Liv.xxvii. 13^ 
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a principle ^f honour leads him on to new attempted 
and farther exertions of courage."' 

Both armies then engaged, and Hannibal sedi^ 
no advantage gained by either, ordered his ^phants 
to be brought forward into the first line, and to be 
pushed against the Romans. The shock caused 
great confusion at first in the Roman front ; but 
Flavins, a tribune, snatching an ensign-staff frmn one 
of the companies, advanced, and with the point of 
^ it wounded the foremost elephant The beast upon 
this turned back, and ran upon the second, the se- 
cond upon the next that followed, and so on till they 
were all put in great disorder. Marcellus observing 
this, ordered his horse to fall furiously upon the 
enemy, and taking advantage of the confusion already 
made, to rout them entirely. Accordingly, they 
charged with extraordinary vigour, and drove the 
Carthaginians to their entrenchments. The slangh* 
ter was dreadful ; and the fall of the killed, and the 
plunging of the wounded elephants, contributed 
greatly to it. It is said that more than eight thou- 
sand Carthaginians fell in this battle; of die Ro- 
i^ans not above three thousand were slain, but slU 
roost all the rest were wounded. This gare Hanni- 
bal opportunity to decamp silently in the night, and 
remove to a great distance from Maroell^us, who, by 
reason of the number of his wounded, was not able 
to pui-sue him, but retired, by easy marches, into 
Campania, and passed the summer in the city of 
Sinuessa,"* to recover and refresh his soldiers. 

Hannibal, thus disengaged from Marcellus, made 
use of his troops, now at liberty, and securely over- 
ran the country, burning and destroying all before 
him. This gave occasion to unfavourable reports of 
Marcellus at Rome; and his enemies incited Pub- 
lius Bibulus, pne of the tribunes of the people, a man 

* Livy says in , Venusia, which, being much nearer CanQsivin, 
was more coBvepient for the wounded men to rotire fo. 
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of violent temper, and a vehement speaker, to ac^ 
cuse him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often assem- 
bled the people, and endeavoured to persuade them 
to take the command from him, and give it to another: 
*' Since Marcellus," said he, *' has only exchanged 
a few thrusts with Hannibal, and then left the stage, 
and is gone to the hot baths to refresh himself ^'^ 

When Marcellus was apprised of these practices 
against him, he left his army in charge with his lieu'^ 
tenants, and went to Rome to make his defence. 
On his arrival, he found an impeachment framed out 
of those calumnies,— And the day fixed for it being 
come, and the people assembled in the Flaminian 
Circus, Bibulus ascended the tribune's seat and set 
forth his charge. Marcellus's answer was plain and 
short : but many persons of distinction among the 
citizens exerted themselves greatly, and spoke with 
much freedom, exhorting the people not to judge 
worse of Marcellus than the enemy himself had 
done, by fixing a mark of cowardice upon the only 
general whom Hannibal shunned, and used as much 
art and care to avoid fighting with, as he did to seek 
the combat with others. These remonstrances had 
such an effect, that the accuser was totally disap- 
pointed in his expectations; for Marcellus was not 
only acquitted of the charge, but a fifth time chosen 
consul. f 

As soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
visited the cities of Tuscany, and by his personal in- 
fluence allayed a dangerous commotion, that tended 
to a revolt. At his return, he was desirous to dedi- 
cate to Honour and Virtue the temple which he 
had built out of the Sicilian spoils, but was opposed 
.liy. the. priests, who would not consent that two 



* There were hot baths near Siniiessa) bat none near Venusia. 
Therefore, if Marcellus went to the latter place this satirical stroke 
was not applicable. Accordingly Livy does not apply it ; he only 
makes Bibulas say, that Marcellus j^assed the summer in quarters^ 
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deities should be contained in one temple.* Taking 
this opposition ill, and considering it as ominous, be 
began another temple. 

There were many other prodigies that gave him 
uneasiness. Some temples were struck with light- 
ning; in that of Jupiter rats gnawed the gold ; it 
was even reported that an ox spoke, and that there 
was a child living which was born witli an elephant's 
head : and when the expiation of these prodigies was 
attempted, there were no tokens of success. The 
AugurSy therefore, kept him in Rome, notwithstand- 
ing his impatience and eagerness to be gone. For 
never was man so passionately desirous of any thinj^ 
as he was of fighting a decisive battle with Hannibal. 
It was his ' dream by night, the subject of conver- 
sation all day with his friends and colleagues, and 
his sole request to the gods, that he might meet 
Hannibal fairly in the field. Nay, I verily believe, 
he would have been glad to have had both armies 
surrounded with a wall or entrenchment^and to have 
fought in that enclosure. Indeed, had he not already 
attained to such a height of glory, had he not given 
so many proofs of his equalling the best generals itk 
prudence and discretion, 1 should think he gave way 
to a sanguine and extravagant ambition, unsuitable 
to his years ; for he was above sixty when he entered 
upon his fifth consulate. 

At last, the expiatory sacrifices being such as the 
soothsayers approved, be set out, with his colleague, 
to prosecute the war, and fixed his camp between 
Bantia and Venusia. There he tried every method 
to provoke Hannibal to a battle, which he constantly 



* They said, if the temple should be struck with tfc 
lightning, or any other prodigj should happen to it that wanted 
expiation, they should not know to which of the deities they 
ought to offer the expiatory sacrifice. Marcellus, therefore, to 
satisfy the priests, began another temple, and the work was carried 
on with great diligence ; but he did not live to dedicate it. His 
son consecrated both the temples about four years after. 
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declined. But the Carthaginian perceiving that the 
consuls had ordered some troops to go and lay siege 
to the city of the EpizephyrianSy or western Locrians,* 
he laid an ambuscade on their way, under the hill 
of Petelia, and killed two thousand five hundred of 
them. V This added stings to Marcellus's desire of 
an engagement, and made him draw nearer to the 
enemy. 

Between the two armies was a hill, which afforded 
a pretty strong post ; it was covered with thickets, 
and on both sides were hollows, from whence issued 
springs and rivulets. The Romans were surprised 
that Hannibal, who came first to so advantageous 
a place, did not take possession of it, but left it for. 
the enemy. He did, indeed, think it a good place 
for a camp, but a better for an ambuscade, and to 
that use he chose to put it. He filled, therefore, the 
thickets and hollows with a good number of archers 
and spearmen, assuring himself that the convenience 
of the post would draw the Romans to it. Nor was 
he mistaken in his conjecture. Presently nothing 
was talked of in the Roman army, but the expediency 
of seizing this hill ; and, as if they had been all 
generals, they set forth the many advantages they 
should have over the enemy, by encamping, or,, at 
least, r9.ising a fortification upon it. Thus Marcel- 
lus was induced to go with a few horse to take a 
view of the hill; but, before he went, he offered 
sacrifice. In the first victim that was slain, the di- 
viner showed him the liver without a head ; in the 
second, the head was very plump and large, and the 
other tokens appearing remarkably good, seemed 
sufficient to dispel the fears of the first ; but the dir 
viners declared, they were the more alarmed on that 
very account; for when favourable signs on a sud- 
den follow threatening and inauspicious ones, the 

* This was not a detachment from the forces of the consuls, 
which thej did not choose to weaken when in the sight of snch an 
enemy as Hannibal. It consisted of troops drawn from Sicily^ and 
from the garrison of Tarentum. ^ 
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8tra»geDess of the alteration should rather be soar- 
pected. But as Pindar says. 

Nor fire, nor walls of triple brass 
Control the high behests of Fate. 

He therefore set out to view the place, takings 
with him his colleague Crispinus, his son Marcellus, 
who was a tribune, and only two hundred and 
twenty horse, among whom there was not one Ro- 
man ; they were all Tuscans, except forty Fregella- 
nians, of whose courage and fidelity he had suffi- 
cient experience. On the summit of the hill, which, 
as we said before, was covered with trees and bushes^ 
the enemy had placed a sentinel, who, without bein^ 
seen himself, could see every movement in the Ro- 
man camp. Those that lay in ambush having intel- 
ligence from him of what was doing, lay close till 
Marcellus came very near, and then all at once 
rushed out, spread themselves about him, let Ay a 
shower of arrows, and chained him with their swords 
and spears. Some pursued the fugitives, and others 
attaclced those that stood their ground. The latter 
were the forty Fregellanians ; for, the Tuscans taking 
to flight at the first charge, the others closed together 
in a body to defend the consuls : and they continued 
the fight till Crispinus, wounded with two arrovirs, 
turned his horse to make his escape, and Marcellus 
being run through between the shoulders with a 
lance, fell down dead. Then the few Fregellanians 
that remained, leaving the body of Marcellus, car- 
ried off his son, who was wounded, and fled with him 
to the camp. 

In this skirmish there were not many more than 
forty men killed ; eighteen were taken |>risoner8, be- 
sides five lictors. Crispinus died of his wounds a 
few days after.* This was a most unparalleled 

* He did not die till the latter end of the year, having named 
T. Manlius Torquatus, dictator, to hold the comiUa. Some say be 
died at Tarentam ; others in Capania. 
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misfortune : the Romans lost both the consuls in one 
action. 

Hannibal made but little account of the rest, but 
when he knew thai; Marcellus was killed, he has- 
tened to the place, and, standing over the body a 
long time, surveyed its sizte and mien; but without 
speaking one insulting word, or showing the least 
sign of joy, which might have been expected at the 
fall of so dangerous and formidable an enemy. He 
stood, indeed, awhile astonished at the strange death 
of so great a man ; and at last taking his signet from 
his finger,* he caused his body to be magnificently 
attired and burned, and the ashes to be put in a sil- 
ver urn, and then placed a crown of gold upon it, and 
sent it to his son. But certain Numidians meeting 
those that carried the urn, attempted to take it from 
them, and as the others stood upon their guard to 
defend it, the ashes were scattered in the struggle. 
When Hannibal was informed of it, he said to those 
who were about him^ You see it is impossible to do 
any thing against the will of God. He punished 
the Numidians, indeed, but took no farther care 
about collecting and sending the remains of Marcel- 
Ins, believing that some deity had ordained that 
Marcellus should die in so strange a^ manner, and 
that his ashes should be denied burial. This ac- 
count of the matter we have from Cornelius Nepos 
and Valerius Maximus; but Livyf and Augustus 

* Hannibal imagined he should have some opportunity or other 
of making use of this seal to his advantage. But Crispinus despatched 
messengers to all the neighbouring cities, in the interest of Rome, 
acquainting them that Marcellus was killed, and Hannibal master of 
his ring. This precaution preserved Salapia, in Apulia. Nay, the 
inha]bitant8 turned the artifice of the Carthaginian upon himself. 
For admitting, upon a letter sealed with that ring, six hundred of 
Hannibal's men, most of them Roman deserters, into the town, 
they on a sudden pulled up the draw-bridges, cut in pieces those 
who had entered, and, with a shower of darts from the ramparts^^ 
drove back the rest. Liv. 1. xxvii. c. 28. 

+ Livy tells us, that Hannibal buried the body of Marcellus on 
the hill where he was slain. 
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Caesar affirm, that the urn was carried to his son, 
and that his remains were interred with great mag- 
nificence. ' 

Marcellus's public donations, besides those he de- 
dicated at Rome, were a Gymnasium^ which he built 
at Catata in Sicily ; and several statues and paint-^ 
ings, brought from Syracuse, which he set up in tbe 
temple of the Cabiri in Samothrace, and in that of 
Minerva at Lindus. In the latter of these, the fol- 
lowing verses, as Posidonius tells us, were inscribed 
on the pedestal of his statue: 

The light of Rome, MarceUus here behold, 
For birth, for deed& of arms, by fame enroU'd. 
Seven times his fasces graced the martial plain, 
And by his thundering arm- were thousands slain. 

The author of this inscription adds to his five con- 
sulates the dignity of proconsul, with which he was 
twice honoured. His posterity continued in great 
splendour down to MarceUus, the son of Caius Mar-^ 
cellus and Octavia the sister of Augustus.* He died 
very young, in the office of €edile^ soon after he had 
married Julia, the emperor's daughter. To do honour 
to his memory, Octavia dedicated to him a library,-!- 
and Augustus a theatre, and both these public works 
bore his name. 

* His family continued after his death an hundred and eighty^ 
five years ; for he was slain in the first year of the hundred and 
forty-third olympiad, in the five hundred and forty-fifth year of 
Rome, and two hundred and six years before the Christian sera ; 
and young MarceUus died in the second year of the hundred and 
eighty-ninth olympiad, and seven hundred and thirtieth of Rome. 

+ According to Seutonius and Dion, it was not Octavia but Au» 
gttStus that dedicated this library. 
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PELOPIDAS AND MARCELLUS 
COMPARED. 

These are the particulars which we thought worth 
reciting from history concerning Marcellus and Pe- 
lopidas; between whom there was a perfect resem-^ 
blance in the gifts of nature, and in their lives and 
manners. For they were both men of heroic strength^ 
capable of enduring the greatest fatigue, and ia 
courage and magnanimity they were equal. The 
sole difference is, that Marcellus^ in most of the cities 
which he took by assault, committed great slaughter, 
whereas Epaminondas and Pelopidas never spilt 
the blood of any man they had conquered, nor en- 
slaved any city they had taken. And it is affirmed, 
that if they had been present, the Thebans would not 
have deprived the Orchomenians of their liberty. 

As to their achievements, among those of Mar- 
cellus there was none greater or more illustrious 
than his beating such an army of Gauls, both horse 
and foot, with a handful of horse only, of which you 
will scarce meet with another instance, and his slay- 
ing their prince with his own hand. Pelopidas 
hoped to have done something of the like nature, 
but miscarried, and lost his life in the attempt. 
However, the great and glorious battles of Leuctra 
and Tegyrae may be compared with these exploits 
of Marcellus. And, on the other hand, there is no- 
thing of Marcellus's effected by stratagem and sur- 
prise, which can be set against the happy manage- 
ment of Pelopidas, at his return from exile, in 
taking off the Theban tyrants. Indeed, of all the 
enterprises of the secret hand df art, that was the 
masterpiece. 

If it be said that Hannibal was a formidable 
enemy to the Romans, the Lacedjaen^onians were 
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certainly the same to the Thebans. And yet it is 
agreed on all hands, that they were thoroughly 
beaten by Pelopidas, at Leuctra and Tegyrae; 
whereas, according to Poly bins, fjannibal was never 
once defeated by Marcellus, but continued invinci- 
ble till be had to do with Scipio. However^ we 
rather believe with Livy, Caesar, and Cornelias Ne- 
pos, among the Latin historians, and with king Juba* 
among the Greek, that Marcellus did sometimes beat 
Hannibal, and even put bis troops to ^ht, though 
he gained no advantage of him sufficient to turn the 
balance considerably on his side: so that one might 
even think, that the Carthaginian then acted with 
the art of a wrestler, who sometimes suffers himself 
to be thrown. But what has been very justly ad- 
mired in Marcellus is, that, after such great armies 
bad been routed, so many generals slain, and the 
whole empire almost totally subverted, he found 
means to inspire his troops with cours^ enough to 
mak^ head against the enemy. He was the only 
man that from a state of terror and dismay, in which 
they had long remained, raised the army to an es^er- 
ness for battle, and infused into them such a spirit, 
that, for from tamely giving up the victory, they dis- 
puted it with the greatest obstinacy. For those v«y 
uien, who had been accustomed by a run of ill suc- 
cess to tfakik themselves happy if they could escape 
Hannibal by flight, were taught by Marcellus to be 
ashamed of coming off with disadvantage,, to blush 
at the very thought of giving way, and to be sensibly 
affected if they gained not the victory. 

As Pelopidas never lost a battle in which he com- 
manded in person, and Marcellus won more than 
any Roman of his time, he who performed so many 

* This historian was the son of Juba, king of Numidia, who, in 
the civil war, sided with Pompey, and was slain b j Petreius in 
single combat. The son, mentioned here, was brought in triumph 
by Caesar to Rome, where he was educated in the learning of the 
Greeks and Romans. 
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exploits, and was so bard to conquer, may, perhaps, 
be put on a level with the other, who was never 
beaten. On the other hand, it may be observed, 
that Marcellus t^ok Syracuse, whereas Pelopidas 
failed in his attempt upon Sparta. Yet, I think, even 
to approach Sparta, and to be the first that ever 
passed the Eurotas in a hostile manner, was a greater 
achievement than the conquest of Sicily ; unless it 
may be said, that the honour of this exploit, as well 
as £hat of Leuctra, belongs rather to Epaminondas 
than to Pelopidas, whereas the glory Marcelhis 

f»ned was entirely his own. For he alone took 
yracuse : he defeated the Gauls without his col- 
league ; he made head against Hannibal, not only 
without the assistance, but against the remonstrances, 
of the other generals ; and, changing the face of war, 
he first taught the Romans to meet the enemy with 
a good countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praise neither the one nor 
the other, but it is with concern and indignation that 
I think of the strange circumstances that attended 
them. At the same time I admire Hannibal, who 
fought such a number of battles as it would be a 
labour to reckon, without ever receiving a wound : 
and I greatly approve the behaviour of Chrysantes, 
in the Cyropadia^ who having his sword lifted up 
and ready to strike, upon hearingthe trumpets sound 
a retreat, calmly and modestly retired without giving 
the stroke. Pelopidas, however, was somewhat ex- 
cusable, because he was not only warmed with the 
heat of battle, but incited by a generous desire of 
revenge. ^ And, as Euripides says. 

The first of chiefs is he who laurels gains, 
And buys them not with life : the next is he 
Who dies, but dies in Virtue's arms 



In such a ipan, dying is a free and voluntary act, 
not a passive submission to fate. But beside his re- 
sentment, the end Pelopidas proposed to himself in 
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conquering, which was the death of a tyrant, witli 
reason animated him to uncommon efforts; for it 
was not easy to find another cause so great and glo- 
rious wherein to exert himself But Marcellu^, 
without any urgent occasion, without that enthu- 
siasm which often pushes men beyond the bounds of 
reason in time of danger, unadvisedly exposed him- 
self, and died not like a general, but lil^e a spy; 
risking bis five consulates, his three triumphs, his 
trophies and spoils^ of kings ajo;ainst a company of 
Spaniards and Numidians, who had bartered with 
the Carthaginians for their lives and services. An 
accident so strange, that those very adventurers 
could not forbear grudging themselves such success, 
when they found that a man the most . di^inguished 
of all the Romans for valour, as well as power and 
fame, had fallen by their hands, amidst a scouting 
party of Fregellanians. 

Let not this, however, be deemed an accusation 
against these great men, but rather a complaint to 
them of injury done themselves, by sacrificing all 
their other virtues to their intrepidity, and a free ex- 
postulation with them for being so prodigal of their 
blood as to shed it for their own sakes, when it ought 
to have fallen only for their country, their friends^ 
and their allies. 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whose 
cause he was slain, and Marcellus by those eoemies 
that slew him. The first was a happy and desirable 
thing, but the other was greater and more extraordi- 
nary; for gratitude in a friend for benefits received, 
is not equal to an enemy's admiring the virtue by 
which he suffers. In the first case there is more re- 
gard to interest than to merit; in the latter, real 
worth is the sole object of the honour paid. 
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ARISTIDES. 

Aristides, the son of Lysimacbus, was of the tribe 
of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. Of his 
estate we have different accounts. Some say, he 
was always very poor, and that he left two. daugh- 
ters behind him, who remained a long time unmar- 
ried, on account of their poverty.* — But Demetrius 
the Phalerean contradicts this general opinion in his 
Socratesy and says there was a farm at Phalera 
which went by the name of Aristides, and that there 
he was buried. And to prove that there was a com- 
petent estate in his family, he produces three argu- 
ments. The first is taken from the office of archon,t 
which made the year bear his name ; and which fell 
to bim by lot ; and for this none took their chance 
but such as had an income of the first d^ree, conr 
sisting of five hundred measures of corn, wine, and 
oil, who therefore were called Pentacosiomedimni. 
The second argument is founded on the Ostracism^ 
by which he was banished, and which was never in- 
flicted on the meaner sort, but only upon persons of 
quality, whose grandeur and family pride made them 
obnoxious to the people. The third and last is 
drawn from the Tripods, which Aristides dedicated 
in the temple of Bacchus, on account of his victory 
in the public games, and which are still to be seen,, 
with this inscription, " The tribe of Antiochus gained 
the victory, Aristides defrayed the charges, and 
Archestratus was the author of the play." 

♦ And jetj according to a law of Solon's, the bride was to carry 
with her only three suits of cloths, and a little household stuff of 
small value. 

i At Athens they reckoned their years by Archons^ as the Ro- 
mans did their's by Consuls. One of the nine|Archons, who all had 
estates of the first degree, was for this purpose chosen by lot out of 
the rest, and his name inscribed in the public registers. 
VOL* II. 2 c 
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Bui this last argument, though in appearance the 
strongest of all, is really a very weak one. For 
Epaminondas, who, as every body knows, lived and 
died poor, and Plato the philosopher, who was not 
rich, exhibited very splendid shows: the one was at 
the expense of a concert of flutes at Thebes, and 
the other of an entertainmentof singing and dancing 
performed by boys at Athens; Dion having furnished 
Plato with the money, and Pelopidas supplied 
Epaminondas. For why should good men be al- 
ways averse to the presents of their friends ? white 
they think it mean and ungenerous to receive any thing 
for themselves, to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious 
temper, they need not refuse such offers as serve the 
purposes of honour and magnificence, without any 
views of profit 

As to the Tripods, inscribed with aristides, 
Panaetius shows plainly that Demetrius was de- 
ceived by the name. For, according to the registers, 
from the Persian to the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, there were only two of the name of Aristides 
who carried the prize in the choral exhibitions, and 
neither of them was the son of Lysimachus : for the 
former was son to Xenophilus, and the latter lived 
long after, as appears from the characters, which 
were not in use till after Euclid's time, and likewise 
from the name of the poet Archestratus, which is not 
found in any record or author during the Persian 
wars ; whereas mention is often made of a poet of 
that name, who brought his pieces upon the stage in 
the time of the Peloponnesian war.* But this argu- 
ment of Panaetius should not be admitted without 
farther examination. 

And as for the Ostracism, every man that was dis- 



* It is very possible for a poet, in his own life-time, to have his 
plays acted in the Peloponnesian war, and in the Persian too. And 
therefore the inscription which Plu|arch mentions migHl belong to 
our Aristidies« 
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tioguiabcid by birth, reputation, pr eloquence, was 
liable to suffer by it ; since it fell even upon Damon» 
prseceptor to Pericles, because he was looked upon 
as a man of superior parts and policy. Besides, 
Idomeneus tells us, that Aristides came to heArcAan 
not by loty but by particular appointment of the peo- 
ple. And if he was Archon,a,ftjer the battle of Pla^ 
toa,* as Demetrius himself writes, it is very proba- 
ble that, ^fter such great actions, and so much glory^ 
bis virtue might gain him that office which others 
obtained by their wealth. But it is plain tb<ajt De- 
naetrius laboured to take the imputation of poverty^ 
as if it were some great evil, not only from Aristides^ 
but from Socrates too ; who he says, besides a house 
of his own, had seventy minadf at interest in the 
hands of Crito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Clisthenes, 
who settled the popular government at Athens, after 
the expulsion of the tyrants ;:|: yet he bad, at the 
same time, the greatest veneration for Lycurgus, the 
Lacedaemonian, whom he considered as the most 
excellent of lawgivers: and this led him to be a 
favourer of aristocracy, in which he was always op- 
posed by Themistocles, who listed in the party of 
the commons. Some, indeed, say, that being brought 
up together from their infancy, when boys, they were 
always at variance, not only in serious matters, but 
in their very sports and diversions : and their tern- 

* Bat Demetrius was mistaken ; for Aristides was never Archmi 
after the battle of Flatasa, which was fovght in the second year of 
the seventy »fifth olympiad. In the list of Archons the name of 
Aristides is found in the fourth year of the seventy ^second olympiad, 
a year or two after the battle of Marathon, and in the second year 
of the seventy-fourth olympiad, four years before the battle of 
Platea. 

.f But Socrates himself declares, in his apology to his judges, that, 
considering \ns poverty, they could not in reason fine him more 
than one mina. 

X These tyraqts were theJPi^istratidas, who were driven out about 
the sixty-sixth olympiad. 
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pers were discovered from the first by that opposi- 
tion. The one was insinuating daring, and artful, 
variable, and at the same time impetuous in his pur* 
suits : the other was solid and steady, inflexibly just, 
incapable of using any falsehood, flattery, or deceit, 
even at play. But Aristo of Chios* writes, that their 
enmity, which afterwards came to such a height, took 
its rise from love. 



Themistocles, who was an agreeable compamonv 
gained many friends, and became respectable in the 
strength of his popularity. Thus when he was told, 
that ** he would govern the Athenians extremely 
well, if he would but do it without respect of per- 
sons,'^ he said, ** May 1 never sit on a tribunal wherfe 
my friends shall not find more favour from me than 
strangers.*^ 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his 
own in conducting the administration. For he would 
neither consent to any injustice to oblige his friends, 
nor yet disoblige them, by denying all'they asked : 
and as he saw that many, depending on their inte* 
rest and friends, were tempted to do unwarrantable 
things, he never endeavoured after that support, but 
declared, that a good citizen should place his whole 
strength and security in advising and doing what is 
just and right. Nevertheless, as Themistocles made 
many rash and dangerous motions, and endeavoured 
to break his measures in every step of government, 
he was obliged to oppose him as much in his turn, 
partly by way of self-defence, and partly to lessen his 
power, which daily increased through the favour of 
the people. For he thought it better that the ccHn- 
monwealth should miss some advantages, than that 
Themistocles, by gaining his point, should come at 

* Dacier thinks it was rather Aristo of Ceos, because, as a 
peripatetic, he was more likelj to write treatises of love than the 
other^ who was a stoic. 
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last to carry all before him. Heace it was, that one 
day "whetn Themistocles proposed sometbiog adyan^^ 
4ageous to the public, Aristides opposed it stremi* 
ously, and with success; but as he went out of the 
assembly, be could not forbear saying, ^' The afiairs 
of the Athenians cannot prosper, except they throw 
Themistocles and myself into the barathrum/'* 
Another time, when he intended to propose a decree 
to the people, he foiind it strongly disputed in th^ 
council, but at last he prevailed ; perceiving its in* 
conveniences, however, by the preceding debates, he 
put a stop to it, just as the president was going to pu^ 
it to the question, in order to its being confirmed by 
the people. Very often he offered his sentiments by 
a third person, lest, by the opposition of Themisto- 
cles to him, the public good should be obstructed. . 
In the changes and fluctuations of the government, 
his firmness was wonderful. Neither elated with 
honours, nor discomposed with ill success, he went 
on in a moderate and steady manner, persuaded that 
his country had a claim to his services, without the 
reward either of honour or profit. Hence it was that 
wben those verses of iEschyl us concerning Amphi- 
araus were repeated on the stage, 

To be, and not to seem, is this man's maxim ; 
His mind reposes on its proper wisdom, ' 
And wants no other praise,*f r- — 

the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aris- 
tides, as the man to whom this great encomium was 
most applicable. Indeed, he was capable of resist- 
ing the suggestions, not only of favour and affection, 
])ut of resentment and enmity too, wherever justice 

* The barathrum was a verj deep pit, into which condemned 
persons were thrown headlong. 

+ These verses are to be found in the " Siege of Thebes by the 
Seven Captains." They are a description of the genina. and tem- 
per of Amphiaraus, which the courier, who brings an account of 
the enemy's attaclcs, and of the characters of the commanders, 
gives to^Eteocles. 
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"wni concerned. For it is said, that when he wfw 
carrying on a prosecution against his enemy, ind 
atfter he had brought his charge, the judges welr^ 
g^ing to pass sentence, without hearing the persdn 
accused, he rose up to his assistance, entreating that 
he might be heard, and have the privilege which the 
laws allowed. Another time when he himself sat 
judge between two private persons, and one of them 
observed, " That his adversary had done many inju^- 
rt^s to Aristides/' **TelI me not that,^' said be, 
**bnt what injury he has done to thee; for it is thy 
cause I am judging, not my own," 

When appointed public tretourer, he made it ap- 
pesir, that not only those of his time, but the officers 
that preceded him, had applied a great deal of tb^ 
public money to their own use; and particuferly 
Themistocles; 

For he, with aU his wifldonn, 



Could ne'er qommand his hands 

For this reason, when Aristides gave in his accounts, 
Themistocles raised a strong party against him, ac- 
cused him of misapplying tne public money, and 
(according to Idomeneus) got him condemned. But 
the principiat and most respectable of the citizens,* 
incensed at this treatment of Aristides, interposed 
and prevailed, not only that he might be excused the 
fine, but chosen again chief treasurer. He now pre- 
tended that his former proceedings were too strict, 
and carrying a gentler hand over those that acted 
under him, suffered them to pilfer the public money, 
without seeming to find them out, or reckoning strictly 
with them : so that fattening on the spoils of their 
country, they lavished their praises on Aristides, 
and heartily espousing his cause, begged of the peo- 
ple to continue him in the same department. But 
when the Athenians were going to confirm it to him 

* The conrt of Areopagus interposed in his behalf. 
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by tbetr mfirag^, he gave them Ais severe rebuke: 
'' While I mafni^;^ your finanoes with all die fide* 
lity of an honest man, I was loaded with calumnira; 
and now when I puffer them to be a prey to publie 
n^bbers, I am become a mighty good citizen: but I 
assure you, I am more aslmmed of the present bo* 
Hour, than I was of the former disgrace ; and it is 
with indignalion and concern that 1 see you esteem 
it more meritorious to oblige ill men, thsm to take 
proper care of the public revenue/^ By thus speak*- 
mg and discovering their frauds, he sdilenced those 
that recommended him with so much noise and bus- 
tle, iMift at the same time received the truest and most 
viihiable praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius, 
under pretepce of chastising the Athenians for burn- 
ing Sardis, but in reality to subdue all Greece, ar* 
rived with his fleet at Marathon, and began to ravage 
the neighbouring country. Among the generals to 
whom the Athenians gave the management of this 
war, Miltiades was first in dignity, and the next to 
him in reputation and authority was Aristides. In 
a conocil of war that was then held, Miltiades voted 
ibr giving the enemy battle,"* and Aristides seconding 
him, added no little weight to his scale. The gene- 
rals commanded by turns, each his day; but when it 
came to Aristides^s turn, he gave up his right to 
Miltiades, tbns showing his colleagues that it was 
no disgrace to follow the directions of the wise, but 
that, on the contrary, it answered several honourable 
and salutary purposes. By this means, he laid the 
spirit of contention, and bringing them to agree in, 
and follow the best opinion, he strengthened the 

* According to Herodotus (l.vi. c. 109) the generals were very 
much divided in their opinions; some were for fighting, others 
not; Miltiades observing this, addressed himself to Callimachiis of 
Aphidnae, who was Polemarch^ and whose power was equal to that 
of all the other generals. Callimachus, whose voice was decisive 
according to the Athenian laws, joined directly with Miltiades, and 
declared for giving battle immediately. Possibly Aristides might 
have some share in bringing Callimachus to this resolutioD. 
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hands of Miltiades, who now had the absolute and 
undiYided command ; the other generals no longer 
insisting on their days, but entirely suboHtting to his 
orders.* 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian 
army was pressed the hardest,*]- because there, for a 
long time, the barbarians made their greatest efforts 
against the tribes Leontis and Antiochis ; and Tbe- 
mistocles and Aristides, who belonged to those tribe5i, 
exerting themselves, at the head of them, with all the 
spirit of emulation, behaved with so much vigour, 
that the enemy Were put to flight, and driven back 
to their ships. But the Greeks perceiving that the 
barbarians, instead of sailing to the isles, to return to 
Asia, were driven in by the wind and currents towards 
Attica,} sind fearing that Athens, unprovided for its^ 
defence, might become an easy prey to them, marched 
home with nine tribes, and usea such expedition, that 
they reached the city in one day.^ 

Aristides was left at Marathon with his own tribe, 
to guard the prisoners and the spoils ; and he did not 
disappoint the public opinion ; for though there was 
much gold and silver scattered about, and rich gar«- 
xnents and other booty in abundance were found ia 

* T^t he would not fight antil his own proper day of command 
icame abont, for fear that through any latent sparks of jealousy and 
«nvy^ any of ttie generals should be led not to do their duty. 

f The Athenians and Plataeans fought with such obstinate valonr 
on the right and left, that the barbarians were forced to fly on both 
sides. The Persians and Sacae, hQweYer,*perceiving that the Athe- 
nian centre was weak, charged with such force, that they broke 
througb it : this those on the right and left perceived^ but did not 
•attempt to succour it, till they had put to flight both the wings of 
the Persian army ; then bending the points of the wings towards 
their own centre, they inclosed the hitherto victorious Persians, and 
cut them to pieces. 

i It was reported in those times, that the Alcmeonidae encou- 
raged the Persians to make a second attempt, by holding up, as 
they approached the shore, a shield for a signaL However it was, 
the Persian fleet endeavoured to double the cape of Junium, with 
a view to surprise the city of Athens before the army could return. 
Hekodot. 1. vi. c. 101, &c. 

§ From Maxathon to Athens is about forty miles. 
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the tents and isliips which they had t^en, yet he nei* 
thef had au inclination to touch any thing himself, 
nor permitted others to do it. But notwithstanding 
bis care, some enriched themselves unknown to him : 
among whom was Callias the torch-bearer.* One 
of the barbarians happening to meet him in a private 
place, and probably taking him for a king, on ac- 
count of his long hair and the fillet which he wore,t 
prostrated himself before him ; and taking him by 
the hand, showed him a great quantity of gold that 
was hid in a well. But Callias, not less cruel than 
unjust, took away the gold, and then killed the man 
that had given him information of it, lest he should 
mention the thing to others. Hence, they tell us, it 
was, that the comic writers called his family LaceO'- 
pbai, i. e. enricfiedby the welU jesting upon the place 
from whence their founder drew his wealth. 

The year following, Aristides was appointed to the 
office of Archan, which gave his name to that year ; 
though, according to Demetrius the Phalerean, he 
was not archon till after the battle of Platsea, a little 
before his death. But in the public registers we find 
not any of the name of Aristides in the list of archons^ 
after Aanthippides, in whose archonship Mardonius 
was beaten at Platsea ; whereas his name is on record 
immediately after Phanippus,:{; who was archon the 
same year that the battle was gained at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were 

* Torch-bearers, styled in Greek deduchi, were persons dedicated 
to the service of the gods, and admitted even to the most sacred 
mysteries. Pansanias speaks of it as a great happiness to a woman, 
that she had seen her brother, her husband, and her son, sncces- 
sively enjoy this office. 

f Both priests and kings wore fillets or diadems. It is well 
known, that in ancient times those two dignities were generally 
vested in the same person ; and such nations as abolished the 
kingly office, kept the title of king for a person who ministered in 
the principal functions of the priesthood. 

i From the registers it appears, that Phanippus was archon in the 
third year of the seventy-second olympiad. It was therefore in this 
year that the battle of Marathon was fought, four hundred and 
ninety years before the birth of Christ. 
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mont struck with his justicoi because the public uti' 
liiy was the most promoted by it* Thus he, though 
a poor man and a commoner, gained the royal aud 
ditiue title of the Just, which kings and tyrants have 
never been fond of. It has been their ambition to be 
styled PoUorcelh takers of cities; Ceratmi^ thunder- 
bolts ; JSicanors^ conquerors. Nay, some have chosen 
to be called JSb^fe^and Vultures, preferring the feme 
o^ power to that of virtue. Whereas the Deity him- 
lielh to whom they want to be compared, is distin- 
guished by three things, immortality, power, and 
virtue ; and of these, virtue is the most excellent and 
divine. For space and the elements are everlasting, 
earthquakes, lightning, storms, and torrents have an 
amazing power ; but as for justice, nothing partici- 
pates of that, without reasoning and thinking of God. 
And whereas men entertain three different sentiments 
tl^ith respect to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, 
^nd esteem, it should seem that they admire and think 
them happy by reason of their freedom from death 
iitid ^KHi'uption, that they fear and dread them be- 
<cause of their power and sovereignty, and that they 
love, honour, arid reverence them for their justice. 
Yet, though affected these three difierent ways, they 
desire only the two first properties of the Deity *, im- 
mortality which our nature will not admit of, and 
power which depends chiefly upon fortune ; while 
they foolishly neglect virtue, the only divine quality 
in their power; not considering that it is justice 
alone, which makes the life of those flourish most ia 
prosperity and high stations, heavenly and divine, 
while injustice renders it grovelling and brutal. 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his 
surname of the Just, and afterwards envied as much ; 
the latter, chiefly by the management of Themisto- 
cles, who gave it out among the people, that Aristi- 
des had abolished the courts of judicature, by draw- 
ing the arbitration of all causes to himself, and so 
w|is insensibly gaining sovereign power, though 
without guardb and th^ other ensigns of it. The 
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t>eopIe, elevated with the late vict6i*y, thought them*- 
delves capable of every thing, and the highest respect 
little enough for them. Uneasy therefore at finding 
that any one citizen rose to such extraordinary honour 
and distinction, they assembled at Athens from all 
the towns in Attita, and banished Aristides by the 
Ostracism ; disguising their envy of his character 
Under the specious pretence of guarding against ty- 
ranny. 

For the Ostracism was not a punishment for crimes 
and misdemeanors, but was very decently called an 
humbling and lessening of some excessive influence 
and power. I41 reality it was a mild gratification of 
ehvy ; for by this means, whoever was ofi^nded at 
the growing ^eatness of another, discharged his 
spleen., not in any thing cruel or inhuman, but only 
in voting a ten years^ banishment. But when it once 
began to fall upon mean and profligate persons, it 
Was for ever after entirely laid aside; Hyperbolus 
being the last that was exiled by it. 

The reJGtson of its turning upon such a wretch was 
this. Alcibiades and Nicias, who were persons of 
the greatest interest in Athens, had each his party ; 
but perceiving that the people were going to proceed 
to the Ostracism, and that one of them was likely to 
sufiTer by it, they consulted together, and joining in- 
terests, caused it to fall upon Hyperbolus. Here- 
upon the people, full of indignation at finding this 
kind of punishment dishonoured and turned into 
ridicule, abolished it entirely. 

The Ostracism (to give a summary account of it) 
was conducted in the following manner. Every ci- 
tizen took a piece of a broken pot, or a shell, on 
which he wrote the name of the person he wanted 
to have banished, and carried it to a part of the 
market-place that was enclosed with wooden rails* 
The magistrates then counted the number of the 
shells : and if it amounted not to six thousand, the 
Ostracism stood for nothing: if it did, they sorted 
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the shells, and the person whose name was found on 
the greatest number, was declared an exile for ten 
years, but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the time that Aristides was banished, when the 
people were inscribing the names on the shells, it is 
reported that an illiterate burgher came to Aristides, 
whom he took for some ordinary person, and giving 
him his shell, desired him to write Aristides upon 
it. The good man, surprised at the adventure, asked 
him "Whether Aristides had ever injured him ?** 
" No,*' said he, ** nor do I even know him ; but it 
vexes me to hear him every where called the Just.^^ 
Aristides made no answer, but took the shell, and 
having written his own name upon it, returned it to 
the man. When he quitted Athens, he lifted up his 
hands towards heaven, and agreeably to his charac- 
ter, made a prayer, very different from that of 
Achilles ; namely, " That the people of Athens 
might never see the day, which should force them to 
remember Aristides.** 

Three years after, when Xerxes was passing 
through Thessaly and Boeotia by long marches to 
Attica, the Athenians reversed this decree, and by 
a public ordinance recalled all the exiles. The prin«-» 
cipal inducement was their fear of Aristides ; for they 
were apprehensive that he would join the enemy, cor- 
rupt great part of the citizens, and draw them over 
to the interests of the barbarians. But they little 
knew the man. Before this ordinance of their's, he 
had been exciting and encouraging the Greeks to de- 
fend their liberty ; and after it, when Themistocles 
was appointed to the command of the Athenian 
forces, he assisted him both with his person and 
counsel ; not disdaining to raise his worst enemy to 
the highest pitch of glory, for the public good. For 
when Eurybiades, the commander in chief, had re- 
solved to quit Salamis,* and before he could put his 

* Eurybiades was for standing away for the gulf of Corinth, that 
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purpose into execution, the enemy's fleet, talking ad^ 
vantage of the night, had surrounded theisknds, and 
in a manner blocked up the straits, without any one^s 
perceiving that the confederates were so hemmed in. 
Aristides sailed the same night from iEgiha, and 
passed with the utmost danger through the Persian 
fleet. As soon as he reached the tent of Themisto- 
cles, he desired to- speak with him in private, and 
then addressed him in these terms. " You and I, 
Themistocles, if we are wise, shall now bid adieu to 
our vain and childish disputes, and enter upon a no- 
bler and more salutary contention, striving which of 
us shall contribute most to the preservation of Greece ; 
you, in doing the duty of a general, and I in assisting 
you with my service and advice. 1 find that you 
alone have hit upon the best measures, in advising 
to come immediately to an engagement in the straits. 
And though the allies oppose your design, the enemy 
promote it. For the sea on all sides is covered with 
their ships, so that the Greeks, whether they will or 
not, must come to action, and acquit themselves^like 
men, there being no room left for flight/* 

Themistocles answered, " I could have wished, 
Aristides, that you had not been beforehand with me 
in this noble emulation ; but I will endeavour to 
outdo this happy beginning of yours by my future 
actions/* At the same time he acquainted him with 
the stratagem he had contrived to ensnare the bar- 
barians,* and then desired him to go and make it 
appear to Eurybiades, that there could be no safety 
for them without venturing a sea-fight there ; for he 



be might be near the land army. But Themistocles clearlj saw, 
that in the straits of Salamis they could fi^ht the Persian fleet^ 
which was so vastly superior in numbers, with much greater advan- 
tage than in the gulf of Corinth, where there was an open sea. 

* The stratagem was to send one to acquaint the enemy that the 
Greeks were going to quit the straits of Salamis, and therefore if the 
Persians were desirous to crush them at once, they must fall upon 
them immediately before they dispersed. 
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knew that Aristides had much greater influence over 
him than be. In the council of war assembled on 
this occasion, Cleocritus the Corinthian i^aid to The- 
mistocles, ^' Your advice is not agreeable to Aristi- 
des, since he is here present and says nothing.'^ 
^' You are mistaken," said Aristides, *^ for I should 
not have been silent, had not the counsel of Themis* 
tocles been the most eligible. And I now hold my 
peace, not out of regard to the man, but because J 
approve his sentiments/' This, therefore, was what 
the Grecian officers fixed upon. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little isl^d of 
Psyttalia, which lies in the straits over against Sa* 
lamis, waff full of the enemy^s troops, put on board 
the small transports a number of the bravest and 
most resolute of his countrymen, and made a descent 
upon the island ; where he attacked the barbariana 
with such fury that they were all cut in pieces, ex- 
cept some of the principal persons who were made 
prisoners. Among the latter were three sons of 
Sandauce the king^s sister, whom he sent immedi- 
ately to Themistocles ; and it is said, that by the di- 
rection of Euphrantides the diviner, in pursuance of 
some oracle, they were all sacrificed to Bacchus 
Omestes. After this, Aristides placed a strong guard 
round the island, to take notice of such as were 
driven ashore there, that so none of his friends mi§rht 
perish, nor any of the enemy escape. For about 
rsyttalia the battle raged the most,* and the greatest 
efibrts were made ; as appears from the trophy erected 
there. 

When the battle was over, Themjstocles, by way 
of sounding Aristides, said, "That great things 
were already done, but greater still remained ; for 
they might conquer Asia in Europe, by making all 
the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break down 
the bridge.'^ But Aristides exclaimed against the 

* The battle of Salamis was fpught io the jear before phrUt480. 
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pjro))oaal, and bade him think dq more of it, but 
rather consider and inquire what would be the spee* 
diest m^hod of driving the Persians out of Greece, 
lest, finding himaeif shut up with such immense 
forces, and no way left to escape, necessity might 
bring him to fight with the most desperate courage; 
Hereupon, Themistocles sent to Xerxes the second 
time, by the Eunuch Am^u:es, one of the prisoners,* 
to acquaint him [Mrivately, that the Greeks were 
strongly inclined to make the best of their lyay to 
the Hellespont to destroy the bridge which he had 
left there ; but that in order to save his royal person, 
Themistocles was using his best endeavours to dis* 
suade them from it. Xerxes, terrified at this news, 
made all possible haste to the Hellespont ; leaving 
Mardonius behind him with the land forces, consist*- 
iog of three hundred thousand of his best troops. 

In the strength of such an army Mai^onius was 
very formidable ; and the fc^rs of the Greeks were 
heightened by bis menacing letters, which were in 
this style ; '^ At sea in your wooden towers you have 
defeated landmen, unpractised at the oar ; . but there 
are still the wide plains of Thessaly and the fields 
of Bceotia, where both horse and foot may fight to 
the best advantage.^^ To the Athenians he wrote in 
particular, being authorized by the king to assure 
them, that their city should be rebuilt, large sums 
bestowed upon them, and the sovereignty of Greece 
put in their hands, if they would take no farther 
share in the war.f 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians had intelligence 
of these proposals, they were greatly alarmed, and 
sent ambassadors to Athens, to entreat the people 

* This expedient answered two purposes. By it he drove the 
king of Persia out of Europe ; and in appearance conferred an ob- 
ligation upon him, which might be remembered to the advantage 
of Themistocles, when he came to have occasion for it. 

f He made these proposals by Alexander, king of Macedon^ who 
delivered them in a set speech. 
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to send their wives and children to Sparta,* and i0 
accept from them what was necessai^ for the sup' 

Eort pf such as were in years : for the Athenians 
aTing lost both their city and their country, were 
certainly in great distress. Yet when they had heard 
what the ambassadors had to say, they gave them 
such an answer, by the direction of Aristides, ascan 
never be sufficiently admired. They said, *' They 
could easily forgive their enemies for thinking that 
every thing was to be purchased with silver and gold, 
because they had no idea of any thing more excel- 
lent: but they could not help being displeased that 
the Lacedaemonians should regard only their pre- 
sent poverty and distress, and, foi^etful of their vir- 
tue and magnanimity, call upon them to fight for 
Greece for the paltry consideration of a supply of 
provisions/^ Aristides having drawn up his answer 
in the form of a decree, and called all the ambassa- 
dors to an audience in full assembly, bade those of 
Sparta tell the Lacedsemonians, That the people of 
Athens would not take all the gold either above or 
Hinder ground for the liberties of Greece. 

As for those of Mardonius, he pointed to the sun, 
and told them, '^ As long as this luminary shines, 
so long will the Athenians carry on war with the Per- 
sians for their country which has been laid waste, 
and for their temples which have been profaned and 
burned/^ He likewise procured an order, that the 
priests should solemnly execrate all that should dare 
to propose an embassy to the Medes, or talk of de- 
serting the alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the second 



♦ They did not propose to the Athenians to send their wives and 
children to Sparta, but only offered to maintain them during the 
war. They observed, that the original quarrel was between the 
Persians and Athenians : that the Athenians were always wont to 
be the foremost in the cause of liberty : and that there was no rea- 
son to believe the Persians would observe any terms with a people 
they hated. 
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liitiet the Jltfreumus retired i^iii to Salami^; And 
Arirtides, who on that occasion went ambassador to 
Sparta^ cooipJaioed to the Lacedaemonians of their 
dekiy and neglect in abandoning Athens once more 
to the barbarians ; and pressed them to hasten to the 
succour of that part of Greece which was not yet fallen 
into the enemy's hands. The Ephori gave him the 
bearing,* but seemed attentive to nothing hot mirth 
and diversion, for it was the festival of Hyacinthus.'jr, 
At night, however, they selected five thousand Spar- 
tans, with orders to take each seven helots with him, 
and to maroh before morning, unknown to the Athei- 
nians. When Aristides came to make his remon- 
strances again, they smiled, and told him, '^ That he 
did bnt trifle or dream, since their army was at that 
time £» far as Orestium, on their march against the 
foreigners ;*^ for so the Lacedaemonians called the bar- 
barians. Aristides told them, " It was not a time to 
jest, or to put their stratagems in practice upon their 
friends, but on their enemies/^ This is the account 
Idomeneus gives of the matter ; but in Arlstides^s dcr 
•cree, Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides are said to 
have gone upon the embassy, and not Aristides. 

Aristides, however, was appointed to command 
the Athenians in the battle that was expected, and 
inarched with eight thousand foot to Plataea. There 
Pausanias, who was commander in chief of all the 
confederates, joined him with his Spartans, and the 
other Grecian troops arrived daily in great numbers. 
The Persian army which wqs encamped along the 
river Asopas, occupied an immeuse tract of ground : 
and they had fortified a spot ten furlongs square, for 
their baggage and other things of value. 

* They put off tlieir answer from time to time, nntil they ]bad 
gained ten days ; in which time they finished the wall across the 
Isthmus, which secured them against the harharians. 

f Among the Spartans the feast of Hyacynthus lasted three dayH ; 
the first and last wer^ days of sorrow and mourning for Hyacyn^ 
thus's death, but the second was a day of rejoicing, celebrated witii 
all manner of diversions. \ . . « 

VOL. II. 2d 
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fai the Grecian jirmy fliere was a divmer of Elig, 
named Tisameous,* who foretold certain victory to 
Pausanias and the Greeks in general, if they did not 
attack the enemy, but stood only upon the defensive. 
And Aristides, having sent to Delphi, to inquire of 
the oracle, received this answer : ^^ The Athenians 
shall be victorious, if they address their prayers to 
Jupiter, to Juno of Citbseron, to Pan, and to the 
nymphs Sphragitides; f if they sacrifice to the heroes 
Androcrates, Leucon, Pisander, Democrates, Hyp- 
sion, Acteeon, and Polydius ; and if they fight only 
in their own country, on the plain of the Eieusinian 
Ceres and of Proserpine/' This oracle perplexed 
Aristides not a little. For the heroes to whom be 
was commanded to sacrifice were the ancestors of the 
Plateeans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides 
in one of the summits of mount Cithaeron, opposite 
the quarter where the sun sets in the summer; and 
it is said, in that cave there was formerly an oracle, 
by which many who dwelt in those parts were in- 
spired, and therefore called Nympholepti. On the 
other hand, to have the promise of victory only on 
condition of fighting in their own country, on the 
plain of the Eieusinian Ceres, was calling the Athe- 
nians back to Attica, and removing the seat of war. 

In the mean time Arimnestus, general of the Pla- 
tsekns, dreamt that Jupiter the Preserver asked him, 
*' What the Greeks had determined to do ?^^ To which 
he answered, '* To-morrow they will decamp and 

* The oracle having promised Tisamenas fire great victories; tJie 
J^ceda&monians were desirous of haviDg him for their diviner^ but 
Im demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was refused at 
first. However^ upon the approach of the Persians, he obtained that 
privilege both for himself and his brother Hegias. This wmild 
scluce have been worth mentioning, had not those two been the 
only strangers that were ever made citizens of Sparta. 

+ The nymphs of mount Citheron were called Sphragitides from 
' the cay^ Sphragidton, which probably had its name from the silenee 
.obieivcd in it by the persons who went thither to be inspired ; si*- 
lence being described by #«ajp»^>thelips. . 
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hiarch to E1fea«!«, to fight the barbariana there, ^gre^ 
ably to the oracle/^ The god replied, " they quit^ 
mistake its Ttieaning; for the place intended by the 
oracle is in the environs of PlataBa,,and if they seek 
for it, they will find it.^^ The matter being so clearly 
revealed to Ariranestus, as soon as he awoke he sent 
for the oldest and most experienced of his country7 
mea; and having advised with them and made the 
best inquiry, he found that near Husiae, at the foot of 
mount Cithaeron, there was an ancient temple called 
the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres and Proserpine. 
He immediately conducted Aristides to the place^ 
which appeared to be very commodious for drawing 
up an army of foot, that was deficient in cavalry, b^r 
cause the bottom of mount Cithieron extending as 
far as the temple, made the extremities of the field 09 
that side inaccessible to the horse. In that place wap 
also the chapel of the hero Androcrates, quite covered 
with thick bushes and trees. And that nothing might 
be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confirm their hopes 
of victory, Hie Platseans resolved, at the motion of 
Arimnestus, to remove their boundaries between 
their country and Attica, and, for the sake of Greece, 
to make a grant of those lands to the Athenians, that? 
according to the oracle, they might fight in their owi) 
territories. This generosity of the Plataeans gained 
them so much renown, that many years after, when 
Alexander had conquered Asia, he ordered th^ wallp 
of Plateea to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be ma^e 
by an herald at the Olympic games, " That the king 
granted the Plataeans this favour on account of th^y- 
virtue and generosity, in giving up their lands to i\{p 
Greeks in the Persian war, and otherwise. ^eJ^aviag 
with the greatest vigour and spirit.^^ 

When the confederates came to have their sieyeral 
posts assigned them, there ^as a great dip^pvft^ bp^ 
.tweeo the. Tegqtsa and the Atbenjanpi : th^ Teget^ 
moisting, that, as ih|^ Laoeds&monians w«re po»t^4!|i 
tbeifiglrt.wii^g, th© lieft beli^gMlp thcpj^jand, i^piflh 
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port of their claim, setting forth the galtant actfoft* 
of their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed great 
indignation at this, Aristldes stepped forward and 
said, " The time will not permit us to contest with 
the Tegetee the renown of their ancestors and their 
personal bravery : but to the Spartans and to the rest 
of the Greeks we say, that the post neither gives va- 
lour nor takes it away ; and whatever po»tyoa assign 
jas, we will endeavour to do honour to it, and take 
iCBTf^ tQ reflect no disgrace upon our former achieve- 
pients. For we are not come hither to quarrel with 
our allies, but to fight our enemies ; not to make en- 
comiums upon our forefathers, but to approve our 
own courage in the cause of Greece. And the battle 
will soon show what value our country should set on 
every state, every general, and private man.'* After 
this speech, the council of war declared in favour of 
the Athenians, and gave them the command of the 
left wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs 
of the Athenians were in a v^ry dangerous posture. 
For those of the best families and fortunes, being re- 
duced by the war, and seeing their authority in the 
state and their distinction gone with thejr wealth, and 
others rising to honours and employments, assembled 
privately in a house at Plataea, and conspired to abo- 
lish the democracy ; and, if that did not succeed, to 
ruin all Greece, and betray it to the barbarians. 
When Aristides got intelligence of the conspiracy 
thus entered into in the camp, and found that num- 
bers w?re corrupted, he was greatly alarmed at its 
^^appening at such a crisis, and unresolved at first 
how to proceed. At length he determined neither 
to leave the matter uninquired intoj nor jiet^fecir sift it 
thoroughly, because he knew not how fltt" the conta- 
gion bad spread, and thought it advisdbl^'to sacfitfce 
justice, in some degree, to the public good, by for^- 
1)eafing.to prosecute many that were g«iil^. He, 
-therefore, paused eight persons only to be i^pre- 
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Mfidedy and of those eight no more than two, wha 
were most guilty, to be proceeded against; ^schinet 
of Xanipra, and Agesias of Acharnse : and even they 
mai^e their escape during the prosecution. As for 
the rest h^ discharged them : and gave them, and all 
that were concerned in the plot, opportunity to re- 
cover their spirits and change their sentiments, ai» 
thej^ Plight imagine that nothing was made out 
ajg^inst them : 1:)ut he admonished them at the same 
time} '' That'the battle was the great tribunal, where 
they might clear themselves of the charge, itod show 
that they had never followed any counsels but sucb. 
as' were just and useful to their country/* 

After this,* Mardonius, to make a trial of the 
Greeks, ordered his cavalry, in which he was strong* 
est, to skirmish with them* The Greeks were all en- 
camped at the foot of mount Cithaeron, in strong and 
stony places ; except the Megarentlans, who to the 
number of three thousand, were posted on the plain, 
aud by thiB means sujfTered much by the enemy^s 
horse, who charged them on every side. Unable to 
stand against such superior numbers, l;liey despatched 
a messenger to Pausanias, for assistance. Pausanis^i 
hearing their request, and seeing the camp of the 
Megarentlans darkened with the shower of darts and 
^iirow«, and tli^at they were forced to contract themr 
selves within a narrow compass, was at a loss what to 
resolve on ; for he knew thai his heay^rarmed Sparr 
tans were not fit to act against cavalry. He endea^ 
youred, therefore, to awaken the emulation of tlie ge- 
nerals and other officers that were about him, that 
jtfae^ might make it a poinjt of honour voluptariiy toun- 

*.TIie 1wttl« ef Hatea mw fought in the year before Christ 479, 
thft year after that of Salamis* Herodotus was then about niue or 
ten years old, and had his accounts from persons that were present 
in the battle. And he informs us, that the circumstance here re« 
lated by Plutarch happened before the Greelui left their camp at 
'Srythrae,'in order to encamp round to Plataea, and before the oon- 
i^.^lveefi the Tegets apd the Athenians. Lib, U* %9^ 30, &o. 
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^rtake th^A^fehce and succour of theMegBrentiamiir. 
But they all declined it, except Aristides, who made 
an oflfer of his Athenians, and gave immediate orders 
fb Olympiodorus, one of the mostacftive of hfis officei^, 
fo advance with his select band of three htindred men 
and some archers intermixed. They were all ready 
hi a moment, arid ran to attack the barbarians. Ma- 
sisfius, genera! of the Persian horse, a man distin* 
guished lor his strength and graceful mien, no sooner 
saw* them advancing, than he spurred hif? horse against 
t!iierii/''The'Atheniansteceiveil him with great lirm- 
tie'ss; afnd a sharp conflict ensued ; for they considered 
this as a, specimen of the success of the whole battltfr. 
At last Masistius^s horse was wounded with an arrow, 
and threw his rider, who could not recover himself 
b^ciuse of the weight of Ws armour, nor yet be easily 
iliaih by the Athenians that strove which should do it 
first, because not only his body and bi^ head, bat his 
legs aiid arms, were covered with plates of gold, brass, 
fend iron. But the vizor of hii3 helmet leaving part 
bf his face open, one of them pierced him in the eye 
with the staff of his spear, and so dispatched him. 
The Persians then left the body and fled. 
'The importance of this achievement appeared Id 
the Greeks, not by the number 6f their enemies lying 
dead u^on the field, for that was but small, but by 
fflfie mpdriiing of the barbarians, who, in their gtidf 
for Misistius, cut off their hair, and the ihanes of 
their horses and mules, and filled iall the plain with 
their criete and groans, as having lost the man that 
Waii next to Mardonius in courage and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavalry, 
both sides forbore the combat a long time ; for the 
^diviners, from the entrails of the victims, eqiaaliy nas- 
Bured the Persians and the Greeks of victory, if tliev 
stood upJon the defensive, and thre9.tenefl a total del 
feat to thp aggressors. But at length Mardonius, 
4»eeiag but a few days' provision left, and that the 
•CS^^mti forces increased daily by the arrival ef.firesk 
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lri90ps,grew aneasy at the delay^ and rjmAved tp.pMii 
the Asopus next morning by break of day^ and fall 
upon the Greeks^ whom he hoped to find unprepared. 
For this purpose he gaye his orders over night. But 
at midnight a man on horseback softly approached 
the Grecian camp, and, addressing himself to the sen- 
tipels, bade them call Aristides the Athenian general 
to liia>- Aristides came immediately, and the un? 
known person said, ^' I am Alexander, king of Mar 
cedon, who, for the friendship I bear you, have ex- 
posed myself to the greatest dangers, to prevent your 
iightiog under the disadvantage of a surprise* For 
Mardonius will give you battle to-morrow ; not that 
he is induced to it by any well-grounded hope or 
prospect of success, but by the scarcity of provisions; 
for the soothsayers by their ominous sacrifices and ill.- 
iKKling oracles endeavour to divert him from it; but 
nec^fsity forces him either to hazard a battle, or to 
l»t still, and see his whole army perish through want/' 
Alexander^ having thus opened himself to Aristides, ' 
desired him to take notice and avail himself of the 
intelligence, but not to communicate it to any other 
person ;• Aristides however thought it wrong to con- 
^seal it from Pausanias, who was commander in chief: 
but he promised not to mention the thing to any one 
l^ides, until after the battle ; and assured him at the 
jBame time,, that if the Greeks proved victorious, the 
whole army should be acquainted with this kindness 
And glorious daring conduct of Alexander. 
. The king of Macedon, having despatched this afiair, 
iieturned, and Aristides went immediately to the teut 
x^ Pausanias, and laid the whole before him ; where- 
4^pon the other officers were sent for, and ordered to ' 
put the troops under arms, and have them ready tot 
battle- At the same time, according to Herodotus, 
Pausanias informed Aristides of his design ta alter 

'* According to Herodotus, Alexatider htd excepted FSuisttBiM 
tmt of this charge of »ecvecf ; and thift is most pr^babk berwiyt 
pausanias was commander in chief* 
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the disposition of the army, by removing the Athe^ 
Dians from the left wing to the right, and setting them 
to oppose the Persians : against whom they woald 
act with the more bravery, because they had made 
proof of their manner of fighting; and with greater 
assurance of success, because they had already snc*» 
ceeded. As for the left wing, which would have to 
do with those Greeks that had embraced the Me* 
dian interest, he intended to command there himself.* * 
The other Athenian officers thought P^usanias car^ 
ried it with a partial and hig^h hand, in moving tbeoi 
up and down, like so m^ny helots, Kt his pleasure, to 
face the boldest of the enemy ^s troops, while he left 
the rest of the confederates in their posts. But'Aris* 
tides told them, they were under a great mistake-, 
" You contended/^ said he, " a few days ago with 
the Tegetee for the command of the left wing, and va- 
lued yourselves upon the preference ; and now, when 
the Spartans voluntarily offer you the right wing, 
which is in effect giving up to you the command of 
the whole army, you are neither pleased with the 
honour, nor sensible of the advantage, of not being 
obliged to fight against your countrymen and those 
who have the same origin with you, but against bar- 
barians, your natural enemies/' 

These words had such an effect upon tbe Athe- 
nians, that they readily agreed to change posts 
with' the Spartans, and nothing was heard among 
them but mutual exhortations to act with bravery* 
They observed, ^*That the enemy brought neither 
better arms nor bolder hearts than they had at Ma^ 
rathon, but came with the same bows, the same em- 
broidered vests and profusion of gold, the same effe- 
ti^inate bodies, and the same unmanly souls. For 
our part, continued they, we have the same weapons 
and strength of body, together with additional spirits 

■* HeW>dotaB says the contrary ; namely, that all tlie Athenian 
•Hcera i^re ambitions of that post, but did not thinlc proper t^ 

propose it , for fear of disobliging the Spartans, 
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frota our victories ; and vre do not» like them, fight 
for a tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies 
of Marathon and Salamis, that the people of Athens; 
and not Mittiades and fortune, may have the glory of 
them.*^ 

While they vi^ere thus encouraging each other, they 
hastened to their new post. But the Tbebans being 
informed of it by deserters, sent and acquainted Mar^ 
donius ; vrho, either out of fear of the Athenians, or 
from an ambition to try his strength with the Lace- 
cleemonians, immediately moved the Persians to his 
right wing, and the Greeks that were of his party to 
the left, opposite to the Athenians. This change in 
the disposition of the enemy ^s army being known^ 
Pausanias made another movement, and passed to the 
right ; which Mardonius perceiving, returned to the 
left, and so still faced the Lacedeemonians. Thus the 
day passed without any action at all. In the evening 
the Grecians held a council of war, in which they 
determined to decamp, and take possession of a place 
more commodious for water, because the springs of 
their present camp were disturbed and spoiled by the 
enemy's horse. 

When night was come,* and the officers began to 
march at the head of their troops to the place marked 
out for a new camp, the soldiers followed unwillingly, 
and could not without great difficulty be kept toge- 
ther; for they were no sooner out of their first en*- 
trenchments, than many of them made oflFtothecity 
of Plat^ea, and, either dispersing, there, or pitching 
tfeeir tents without any regard to discipline, were in 
the utmost confusion. It happened that the Lacedae- 
monians alone were left behind, though against tHeir 
will. For Amompharetus, an intrepid man, who had 
long been eager to engage, and uiieasy to see the 

* On this occasion Mardonius did not fail to insult Artabazns, 
reproaching him with his cowardly prudence, and the false notion 
]be )iad conceived, of the Lacedaiinonians, who^ as he pretende4> 
never jjed before the enemy. 
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iiatfle 80 dftea put tuff and. cleliq^, phanly culled thi* 
decapipmeot a disgraceful fltglM;,aiid declared^ ^'Ue 
would not quit his poBt, but remain there with hia 
troops^ and stand it out against JVlaixlonius.^^ And 
when Pausanias represented to him, that this mea* 
vaiit was taken in pursuance c^ the counsel and de- 
^rmination of the confederates, he took up a large 
«tone with both his hands, and throwing it atPausa- 
Alias's feet, said, '' This is my ballot for a battle ; and 
4 okeapise the timid counsels and reaolves of otherft.'^ 
JPdusanias was at a Idss what to do, biut at last sent t» 
tke; Athenians who by this time were adyanci«g, and 
desired them to halt a little, that they might. all prci- 
^eed in a body : at the same' time he marched with 
ibejiest of the troops towards Plataaa, hoping by that 
sneans to draw Amompharetus after him. 

. By this time it was day, and Mardonius,"* who w«u» 
7B0t ignorant that the Greeks had quitted their eanp, 
|Hit has army in order of battle, and bore down upon 
Aiie Spartans ; the barbarians Sjetting up such shouts, 
nnd clanking their arms in such a manner, as if they 
«i^iected to have only the plundering of fugitiTes^ 
and not a battle. And indeed it was like to have 
<been so« For though Pausanias, upon seeing this 
taation of Mardonius, stopped, and ordered evory one 
fo his post/ yet, either confused with his resentment 
<i^gaii3St Amompharetus, of with the sudden attack of 
4iie Persians, 1^ forgot to give his troops the word: 

^ Having passed the Asopus, lie came np with the Lscedaemoniaiis 
HKnd Tegete, who were separated from the body of the army, to ihe 
*iinmber of fifty-three ihousand. Paujsaoias, finding himself fbns 
•attacked by the whole Persian army, despatched a messenger to 
^acquaint the Athenians, who had taken another route, with the 
danger hie was in. l*he Athenians immediately pot themselves on 
'ibtirnmrck to vnccour their distressed allies ; but were attacked, 
and, to their great regret, prevented by those .'Greeks who sided 
'with the Persians. The battle being thus fought in tw6 different 
places, the Spartans were the first who broke into the centre of the 
Tersian army, and, after a most obstinate resistance^ put them !o 
flight. 
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And for that reason tliey neither engaged readily, iior 
in a body, but continued scattered in small parties^ 
even after the fight was begun. 

Pausanias in the mean time oflffered sacrifice ; but 
seeing no auspicious tokens, he commanded the La- 
cedaemonians to lay down their shields at their feet, 
and to stand still, and attend his orders, without op- 
posing the enemy. After this he offered other sacri* 
fices, the Persian cavalry still advancing. They were 
now within bow-shot, and some of the Spartans wiere 
wounded: among whom was Callici'ates, a man t^ajt 
for size and beauty exceeded the m hole army. This 
brave soldier being ^ot with an arrow, and ready to 
expire, said, " He did not lament his death, because 
he came out resolved to shed his blood for Greece ; 
but he was sorry to die without having once drawn 
his sword against th^ enemy.*' 

If the *error of this situation was great, the steadi- 
ness and patience of the Spartans was wonderful: 
for they made no defence against the enemy's charge, 
but, waiting the time of heaven and their genera!, 
suffered themselves to be wounded and slain in theit 
ranks. 

Some say, that, as Pausanias was sacrificing and 
praying at a little distance from the lines, certain Ly- 
dians coming suddenly upon him, seized and scattered 
the sacred utensils, and that Pausanias and those 
about him, having no weapons, drove tliemaway with 
rods and scourges. And they will have it to be in 
imitation of this assault of the Lydians, that they ce- 
lebrate a festival at Sparta now, in which boys are 
iscoui*ged ronnd the altar, and which concludes with 
a ifaarch called the L/gdian march, 

Pausanias, extremely afflicted at these circum- 
stances, while the priest offered sacrifice upon sacri- 
fice, turning towards the temple of Juno, and with 
tears trickling from his eyes, and uplifted hands, 
prayed to that goddes^^ the protectress of Cithaeron, 
and te the other tutelar deities of the Plateeans, 
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f' That if the fates had not decreed that the OrevimM 
should conquer, they might at least be permitted to 
sell their lives dear; and shoiv the eneoay by their 
deeds, that they had brave men aud experienced sol* 
diars to deal with.^^ 

The veiy moment that Pausanias was uttering this 
prayer, the tokens so much desired appeared in the 
victim, and the diviners announced him victory. 
Orders were immediately given the whole army to 
come to action, and the Spartan phalanx all at once 
iiad the appearance of some fierce animal^ erecting 
his bristles, aud preparing to ej^ert his strength. 
The barbarians then saw clearly that they had to do 
.with men who wene ready to spill tlie last drop of 
their blood : and therefore, covering themselves with 
their targets, shot their arrows against the Lacedae^^ 
monians. The Lacedaemonians moving forward ia 4 
close compact body^ fell upon the Perskins, and 
forcing their targets from thmx^ directed their pikes 
agaiji^st their faces and breasts, and brought mapy of 
them to the ground^ However* wlien they were 
down, they continued to give proofs of their strength 
and courage ; for they laid hold on the pikes with 
ttheir naked hands and broke them ; and then spring- 
ing up betook themselves to their swords and battle- 
axes, and. Wresting away their enemies' shields and 
grappling c)ose with them, made a long and ob^inate 
resistance. 

The Athenians all this while stood still, expecting 
the Lacedaemonians ; but when the noise of the battle 
reached them, and an officer, as we are told, des- 
jpatched by Pausanias, gave them an account that 
the engagement was begun, they hastened to his as- 
.sistance : and as they were crossing the plain towards 
,tbe place where the noise was heard, the Greeks who 
sided with the enemy, pushed against them. As sooti 
as Aristides saw them, he advanced a considerable 
way before his troops, and calling out to them with 
all his force, conjured them by the gods of (jif^cf^ 
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^iTo feiiottnce this ttnpious war, and not oppose tfc« 
Athenians who were mnning'to the sciccourof thote 
that were now the first to hazard their lives for the 
safety of Greece/* But finding that, instead of 
hearkening to him, they approached in a hostile 
manner, he quitted his design of going to assist the 
Larcedeemonians, and jcnned battle with these Greeks, 
who were about five thousand in number. But the 
greatest part soon gave way and retreated, especiaUy 
when they heard that the barbarians were pi^ to 
flight. The sharpest part of this action is said to 
have been with theTbebans ; among whom tW fii^t 
in quality and powet, having ^embraced the Median 
interest, by their authority carried out the common 
people against their inclination. 

The battle, thus divided into two part^, the Lace- 
da^monians first broke and routed liie Persians ; and 
Mardonius* himself was slaiu by a Spartan na»ed 
Arimnestus,t ^ho broke his skull with a stone, as the 
oracle of Amphiaraus had foretold him. For Mar- 
donius had sent a Lydian to consult this oracle;, and 
at the same time a Carian to the cave of Trophonius^ 
The priest of Trophonius answered the Carian in bis 
own language : but the Lydian, as he slept in liie 
temple of Amphiaraus,^ thought he saw a minista* of 
the god approach him, who commanded him to be 
gone, and, upon his refusal, threw a great stone at 

* Mardonius, mounted on a white horse, signalized himself 
greatlj, and, at the head of a thousand chosen men, killed a great 
number of the enemj ; but when he fell, the whole Persiao army was 
easily routed. 

f la some copies he is called Diamnestus^ Arimnestus was ge- 
jneral of the Plataeans. 

i The cave of Trophonius if as near the city of Labadia in Boeotian 
above Delphi. Mardonius had sent to consult, not only this •fucie, 
but almost all the other oracles in th« country, so restless and un- 
easy was he about the event of the war. 

' § Amphiaraus, in his lifetime, had been a great interpreter bf 
breams, and therefore, after bis death, gave his oracles by dreams^ 
for which purpose those that consulted him slept in his teanple^on 
the skia of a cam, which ttiey had ssu^ldced to him. 
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hiH httd, so thAt be betieTtd MmMtf killed byibe 
hhow^ Such is the acccmat we have of that affair. 

The barbarians, flyio)? before the Spaitaus, were 
iHirsued to their camp which they had forti6ed with 
wooden walls. And soon after the Athenians routed 
the Thebans, killing three hundred persons of the 
first distinction on the spot. Just as the Thebans 
began to gire way, news was brought that the bar* 
barians were shut up and besi^ed in their wooden 
fortification ; the Athenians, therefore, suffering the 
Greeks to escape, hastened to assist in the siege; and 
finding that the Lacedaemonians, unskilled in the 
storming of walls, made but a slow progress, they 
attacked and took the camp,* with a prodigious 
slaughter of the enemy. For it is said that of 
Aree hundred thousand men, only forty thousand 
escaped with Artabazusrf whereas of those that 
fought in the cause of Greece, no more were slain 
than one thousand three hundred and sixty ; among 
whom were fifty-two Athenians, a;ll, according to 
Clidemus, oithe tribe of Aiantis^ which greatly dis- 
tinguished itself in that action. And therefore, by 
bnder of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantidae offered a 
yearly sacrifice of thanksgiving for the victory to the 
Bymphs Sphragitides^ having the expense defrayed 
out of the treasury. The Lacedaemonians lost ninety* 
one, and the Tegetae sixteen. Hut it is surprising, 
that Herodotus should say that these were the only 
Greeks that engaged the barbarians, and that no other 
were concerned in the action. For both the number 
of the slain and the monuments show, that it was the 

* The spoil was immense, consisting of vast sams of mon^j, «| 
gold and silver cups, vessels, tables, bracelets^ rich beds, and all 
.torts «f furnitare« Thej gave the tenth of all to Pausaniaa. 
- + : Artabazus, who, from Mai^onias's imprudent conduct, had but 
too well foreseen the misfortune thkt befel him^ after having dts^ 
tsngoMied himself in tibe engagement, made a timely retreat with 
ihe forty thousand men he commanded, arrived safe at BTssantium^ 
aad from thence' pastod over into: Asia*. Beside these, oiiij three 
thousand m«n atcaped* HE&oj>0Ti L ije. id. Jl-;^^^ . ; 
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altar erected on that oecaaioti woiiM not have farad^ till} 
folio wing inscription^ if only three states had en- 
gaged, and the rest had sat still : 

The Greeks, their country freed, the Persians sUin, 
Have rear'd this altar on the glorions fieldy 
To freedom's patron, Jove. 

Tbis.battle was fought on the fourth of Boedromioa 
{^September] according to the Athenian way of redcoii- 
ing ; but, according to tbe Boeotian computation^ on 
the twenty*fourth of the month Panemus. Aim) on 
that day there is still a general assembly of the Greekk 
at l^latsea, and the PJs^aeans sacrifice to Jupiter tie 
deliverer^ for the victory. Nor is this difference «rf 
days in the Grecian months to be wondered at» since 
even now, when the science of astronomy is so mtich 
improved, the months begin and end differently in 
different places. 

TWs victory went near to be tbe ruin of Gieeoe. 
For the Athenians, unwilling to allow the SpwtaoB 
the honour of the day, or to consent that they steuld 
erect the trophy, would have referred it to the deci* 
sion of the sword, had not Aristides taken great paiafi 
to explain the matter, and pacify the other gseneral)», 
particularly Leocrates and Myronides; persuading 
them to leave it to the judgment of the Greeks. 
A council was called accordingly, in whiich Theoh 
giton gave it as his opinion, *' That those two statto 
should give up the palm to a third, if they desired to 
prevent a ci vi I war/^ Then Cleocritus the Corintbiin 
rose up, and it was expected he would set forth the 
prettensions of Corinth to the prize of vaVour, as the 
city liext in dignity to Sparta and Athens ; but th^ 
were most agreeably surprised when they found that 
he spoke in behalf of the Platseaiis, and ^fwop^sed, 
•* That, all disputes laid aside, the jialm *h6tiW ]t>6 ^J- 
judged to them, ^ince neither of the <ioutei)dfift^ 
parties tould be jealous of them/' Afjpitides^^ )ypf||j 
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'the ^fint to give up the point for tke AthjpBifliMi, an^ 
then PaiMunias did the same for the Laeedesmooianfr * 
The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents 
were set apart for the Platieana, with which they 
built a temple, and erected a statue to Minerva; 
adorning the temple with paintings, which to this 
day retain their original beauty and lustre. Both 
the Lacedaemonians and Athenians erected trophies 
4ieparately ; and sending to consult the oracle at 
Delphi, about the sacrifice they were to x^Ear^ they 
w^ere directed by Apollo, *' To build an altar to Ju* 
piter tie deliverer^ but not to offer any sacrifice upon 
it till they bad extinguished all the fire in the coun- 
try (because it had been polluted by the barbarians,) 
and supplied themselves with pure fire from the ccnqo* 
mon altar at Delphi/' Hereupon the Grecian gene- 
rals went all over the country, and caused the fires 
te b^ put out ; and Euchidas a Plataean, undertaking 
to fetch fire, with all imaginable speed, from tbe aU 
tar of ^e god, went to Delphi, sprinkled and pivified 
himself there with water, put a crown of laiurel on 
bis head) took fire from the altar, and then hastened 
back to Platsea, where he arrived before sunset, thus 
performing a journey of a thousand furlongs in one 
^ay. But, having saluted his fellow-citizei^, and de- 
livered the fire, he fell down on the spot, and pre- 
jsently expired. The Plataaans carried bim to tbe 
temple of Diana, surnamed Eucleia, and buried him 
there, putting this short inscription on his tomb : 

H«reUe0 EucMdagf went to Delphi, and retaisied the Mone 4«f- 

As for JEuckia^ the generality believe her to be 
Diana, and call her by that name ; but some say, she 

. * A3 t6 individuftls, when they came to determine which had 
behaved with most courage, thej all gave judgment in favour of 
Aristodemus, who was the only one that had saved himself at Ther- 
nopylae, and now wiped off the blemish of his former conduct bj a 
fiorkws death. 
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Mfi dmghtCT to Herculm; and Myrto tibe dangfater 
of Af eiMweus, aad sister of Patroclm ; and thai dying 
a yiiigin^ she bad divine honours paid bw by the 
BcBotian^ and Leocrians. For in the market-place 
of every city of l^eir's she has a statue and an altar^ 
where persons of both sexes that are betrothed oflfer 
sacrifice before marriage. 

In the first general assembly of the Greeks after 
this victory, Aristides proposed a decree, " That de- 
puties from all the states of Greece should meet an* 
nnally at PlatsBa, to sacrifice to Jupiter tfte deliverer^ 
and that every fifth year they should celebrate the 
games of liberty; that a general levy should be made 
through Greece of ten thousand foot, a thousand 
hjOffse^ and a hundred ships, for the war against the 
barbarians : and that the rlatseans should be exempt^ 
being set apart for the service of the god, to propiti-> 
ate. him in behalf of Greece, and consecfuently their 
persons to be esteemed sacred/^ 

These. articles passing into a laW) the Plateeansun- 
dertook tocelebrate the anniversary of those that were 
slain and buried in that place, and they continue it to 
this day. The ceremony is as follows : On the six- 
teenth dfQf of Maimacterion, [iV(>vafi6er] which with 
the Boeotians is the month Alakomemus^ the proces- 
sion begins at break of day, preceded by a trumpet 
which sounds the signal of battle. Then follow 
several chariots full of garlands and branches of 
myrtle, and next to the chariots is led a black bull. 
Then come some young men th^t are free-born, car- 
rying vessels full of wine and milk, for the libations, 
and cruets of oil and perfumed essences : no slave 
being allowed to have any share in this ceremony, 
sacred to the memory of men that died for liberty. 
The procession closes with the Archon of Plataea, 
who at other times is not allowed either to touch 
iron, or to weaV any garments but a white one ; but 
that day he is clothed with a purple robe, and girt 
with a sword : aud carrying in his hand a water-pot^ 
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tnken Mt of the public kalU he wsM» Hiravigh the 
fii«<l«t6f the city to die tombs. Then he takes water 
in the pot out of a foontatti, aftd) with his Mrtt hands, 
washes the little pillars of the MaonnmentS)'* and rnbs 
them wi«h essences. After this he Idllffthe boll npon 
a pile of wood ; and havings made his supptkatiom 
to the terrestrial Jupiter,t and to Mercury , he ini^teft 
those brave men who fell in the caoae of Greece to 
the fnneral banquet, and the steams of Mood. Last 
of aR he fills a bowl with wine, and pouting it out he 
says, ** 1 present this bowl to the men wlro died for 
the liberties of Greece.** Such is the ceremony still 
observed by the Piataeans. 

When the Atiienians were returned home, Aris- 
tMes, observing that they used their utmost endea^ 
voiiTS to make the government entirely democratical, 
considered, on one «ide, that the people deserved 
ilome attention and respect, on account of their gal'- 
lant behaviour ; and, on the other, tbat being eSirted 
with their victories, it would be difficnltto^fok^ them 
to depart from their purpose ; and thei^A>re he 
caused a decree to be made, that all the ^isens 
should have a share in the adminrsftmtion,and that 
the Apek&H$ should be chosen oiit of the whole body 
of them. 

Tbemkitocles having one day declared to the ge* 
nerat assembly that he had thought of an expedient 
which was very i^ahitary to Athens,;]; but ought to be 

^ It appears from sa epfgram of CalHsiachiis, that ft was cns- 
lotmifj to place IHtle pilftm upon tile monmients, ^iA ilb^ 
Mma^s 9£ the dhsceaped peiiiinfA witk ewenccs wd c»ira»d with 
flowers. 

f The terrestrial Jupiter is Pluto, who, as well as the cetestial, 
had his M&rcur J, or else horrowed the me&senger of the ffods of his 
lrrolh<pr. To be Itnpe^ die#^ might be as well two Merciinea as two 
Japkars; bat the oondvotiiig of souls t* the idiadfia belaw, is 
reckoned part oC the office of thai Mercui^y who waits npon ihd 
Jupiter of the skies. 

t This was before the battle of Platasa, at the time whsn Xerxes 
was pHt to iligbt, and driven back into Asia. 
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iB^f^t'scoret, he was ordered to coflirniuntcate it to 
Arifrtides oiily^ and abide by his judgmeol of it. 
.Aeowdihglj be told hian, bis project was to *biiro the 
wlKde 4eet of the confederates ; by which oieans the 
Alkenins wwiid be raised to the sovereignty of all 
Greece. Aristides then returned to the assembly, 
awl acqtBWKted the Atbeniaos, ^ That nothing could 
bemoreadTantagfeMtt than Obe project of Themis* 
tteles, Msrany tMsi^ more unjiHit/^ And upon his 
leport of the matter, they commanded Themistocles 
to^ ^ VB orerall thoughtsW it. Sudh regard had that 
people for jastioe, and so much confidence in ^e in- 
tegrity of Aristides. 

• SouM time after tibiis* he was joined in commission 
inth OiflMB, and sent against the barbarians ; where, 
shacs vMig that Pausanias and« the other Spartan ge- 
nerals Jbdbaved with exeesmve haughtiness, he cbosie 
aiqmtediftrentmanner^ showing much mildness and 
Coadescension in his wlx^e conversation and address, 
and prevailing witfaCimdn to behave with equal good- 
nesa. and aflUboiity to tlie whole league. Thus l^e in- 
sensiUy dnew the (^ief oommand from the Lacedse- 
nmians, not by fonce of arms, horses, or ships, but 
by hn gentle and obligmg deportment. For the jus- 
tice at Aristkles, and the candour of €imon, having 
made the AAcviians ^^ery agreeable to the confede- 
rateS) l&eir regand was incrrased by the contrast they 
ftuid'in Pausanias'savariee and severity of manners. 
For be neiner spoke to tlie officers of the allies but 
wiAsharpnessand anger, and he ordered manyof their 
men to be Aegged, or to stand all day with an iron 
anchor on their shoulders. He would not suffer any 
of them to provide themselves with forage, or straw 
to lie on, or to go to the springs for water, before the 
Spartans were supplied, but placed his servants there 
with rods, to drive away those that should attempt it. 
And when Aristides was going to remonstrate with 

* Sight ytan after. 
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him upon it, he knit his brows, and tellihgibrai, ^^ile 
was not at leisure/^ refused to hear him. 

From that time the sea-captains and )and*oflleem 
of the Greeks, particularly those of Chios, Saincis, 
and Lesbos, pressed Aristides to tak^ upoa-bim tke 
command of the confederate forces, aiid to receive 
them iiito his protection, since they had long desiifwl 
to be delivered from the Spartem yoke, and to act 
under the orders^ of the Athenians. He answered, 
'' That he saw the necessity and justice of whattliey 
proposed, but that the proposal ought first to be'bcMi- 
^rmed by some act, which would make it impoenble 
for the troops to depart from their resolution/^ Here- 
upcm Uliades of SamOs, and Antagoras of Chios, coo- 
spiring together, went boldly and attadced Pmib^ 
nias^s galley at the head of the fleet. Pausanias^ npm& 
this insolence, cried out in a menacing tone, '^:iie 
would soon show those fellows they had not oiSwed 
this insult to his ship, but to their own conntrtes.^^ 
3ut tbey told him, ''The best thing he couM do was 
to retire, and thank fortune for fighting for him at 
Platwa ; for that nothing but the regiatrd they had l«r 
thait great action reSstrained the Greeks from wreath 
ing* their j ust vengeance on him /^ The ' conckulioti 
wasy that they quitted the Spartan banners, and ranged 
themselves under those of the Athenian^; 

On this occasion, the magnanimity of the SpaFttm 
people appeared with great lustre. For as sdotias 
they perceived their generals were spoiled wi«h too 
much power, they sent no more, but voluntarily gjhire 
up their pretensions to the chief command ; cboostng 
rather to cultivate in their citizens a principle tifkno^ 
da^y and tenaciousness of the laws and cuatonls of 
their country, than to possess the sovereign comsftGind 
of Greece. * , 

While the Lacedsemonians had the command, the 
Greeks paid a certain tax towards the war ; arid now, 
being desirous that every city might be more equally 
rated, they begged the favour of the Athenians that 
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Atistldes might tadce it ofiah hiin, anil ^me hioi' jjjih 
structi^inis to ktspect tbeir lands and revenues in dnder 
to proportion the burden of each to its' ability, r 

'ikristides^ invested with this authority v which, in 
a liimoc^r, made him master of alLGceece, did not 
abuse it. iFor though he. went out poor^ he rcitemed 
pobrer, having settled thequota§ of the.aeveml: states, 
not.otily justly and disinterestedly, but with so much 
tendernes^and humanity, that his assessment wm 
agreeable hnd convenient to all • And as the ancients 
praised the times of Saturn, so the allies of Athens 
blfisded lim settlements of Aristides, calling it tke 
hiqjtpg^/artme qf Greece: a compliment which soon 
aitear appeared still more just, when this taxation was 
tm€e or three times as high. For that of Aristides 
amounted only to four hundred and sixty talents ; 
and Pericles increased it almost one third : ^ for Tbu* 
cydtdes writes, that at the beginning of the war, the 
Athenians received from their allies six hundred la* 
kats ; and after the death of Pericles, those that had 
rthe administration in their hands raised it by: littie 
^and little to the sum of thirteen hundred talents, 
^ot that the war grew, more expensive, either by 4ts 
lei^th or want of success, but because they had ae«- 
customed the people to receive distributions of mbn^ 
for the public spectacles and other purposes,; and bad 
nayade them fond of erecting magnificent statues and 
temples. 

The great and illustrious character which Aristides 
acquired by the equity of this taxation, piqued The- 
mistoeles ; and he endeavoured to turn the praise 
bestowed upon hint into ridicule, by saying, " It was 
not the praise of a man, but of a money-chest, to keep 
treasure without diminution/' By this he took but 
a feeble revenge for the freedom of Aristides. For 
<me day Themistocles happening to say, ^^ that he 
looked upon it as the principal excellence of a general 
to know and foresee the designs of the enemy ;^^ 
Aristides answered, " That is indeed a necessary 
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qoalificiilios; bvt tbwe w m4lhBt tCT^«a?Hdbt o»^, 
and higbly beeoaiisiEg a geiieimif isd 4^ 184 ta kiM 
clean hmda/^ 

When Ariitided badactdtd-thettr^lesafalUaace, 
he ciJiedtijKNi theconfedentas to coalifraa tfasoi widi 
an oiilfa ; wbick' he binsclf fodk on the parfa e# the 
AtheniuMi( ands at t^ aameftfatie that he utiend the 
execration on tbase irbo dmuM break ik» aortlcleii 
he thntw red4iot fneees of iron into the aen.* How* 
tfirer, when the ofgenqir of affimraafibenMrda niqwmd 
the^ Athenians to govern Giseeoe with a strict^ hand 
tiuta those conditiom jostifiedy headtised thieu to^ let 
the crniMqadnees of ^e per^nr^ yes* wfth'hh% f^d 
iNirsae die jMBith which expeittencrj? fsmittd ont^f 
Upon 4ie ivhote, TfaeoplMBshHi sajrs, that ht aU: his 
own private: cMEicernS) mid i» thdse ctf Ins fisitMa^ 
citizens^ he waa fnfleiihfy juat ; but in afioinof siili^ 
he dvd many thhigs according ;to this mgencyrhf the 
oriiset to aente hia conn try , wfaiohaiean«dto4«ae nMd 
of ithe amstetiee of injoatiee. And he rekAeSfr tink 
when it tvaa debated in conneiUwhdther theireassre 
deposited at Deloa ahonld be brought to* Athena, as 
theSamiana had advised, thiai:^^coatfary to trealiea, 
on its eomdng to bis tuiu to apeak, he said,, ^slt was 
not josi, but it was expedient/^ 
* This umat be said, notwithatanding, that dioiq[ll 
he extaaded die domsnioosiof Athena over ad mawf 
people, he himself still continued poor, and esteemed 
his poverty no less a glory than att the htmreis he had 

' a At mftch ii Id say^ ai^ &e S^b i& lUvse fieoes of im» H t%Hm- 
aniahed in fk m^meiity ao miiy lii«^ dU^ft be #stiiict whp breiA^lMB 
covenant. 

f Thus even the just, the upright Aristides made a distinction 
between his private and political conscience. A distinction vrhich 
has no manner of foundation in troth or reason, and wHicli In ike 
end will be pFodnctive of xuia rather, tkaa tfdiantage ; a^ aH tkaie 
nations will find who avail themselves of injustice to serve a pret- 
sent occasion. For so much reputation is so much power; and 
states, as well as private persons, are respectable ortljr in their cha- 
racter. 
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wiui. Tiie&Howkirg ii tt ekar fMOf ii£ it^ CU^ 
Utts^ tine tardk4)eafer9 wke wte bis maV reUartioD^ 
was prosecuted in a capital cause b^ his .entaikis* 
Wheii tfa^ had aiieged wlabibtey liM agatiobt Mm, 
HKbieh was niHfaiiig rerf fltgna^ th^y: Isianched 
emt iiito.«(Miii0thing femgn .to' tbehr omroi dwit^e^ 
ai^ Ihos addrcssad tbei jadgei:^^¥oa kimv^ AtnM* 
tldiMi^ the son of LjsimMhos^ y^ m jualljr: the 
admiratioKo^ail Qreece« .When yon stt wMi vhAt 
a garb he asppesm m-fmblie^ inwhat mannep do yoil 
^nk he mast \we at heme ? Most not; he. wfai» 
shiTsrs bet^ with oold for ^miatit of ^ifethkig, te 
almost fefiiiiked th^rcy and ^Mitate of all a^oes^ 
saries ? yet this is'As'nmi, whooi Calliaa^his'oQiusiD^ 
^^rman, and the rkdiert man hi. Athmis, alifll»liitlel)i 
CM^fesclSy atid kafrsa, wiAi ln» wife and childrmf^ in 
maSk wretcbedliesB:} tli^agb he haa often madknae 
of him^ and amitedhianelf «f bkiinlei«stwiithyiiu..'r 
Cyilisfis perceiviogr ibat tbiii point affected aad-eaasi- 
peiated htisjwdgaa mote than, angr tUag ehe^ ettUed 
for Ariatides to testify befaneitbc ceutt, tfaafc/bb hsfl 
aaany times^ oiffiimd hnto-ciMiiiidMable atnas^'aod 
atvon^ly pressed htas to aaoqpl them, but her bii^ alf 
wmpA refused ttietii, in sudi tesilis as these:: ^*Ii 
better becomes Aristtdss t» glory io his poirterljf^ 
tlwn CaUias in his rielMsi; for we see ei^ day 
many peei^ik laabe a good aa wefl asabad nsai^Qif 
riohes, but it* is hard «^ ttid one that beraa jMM^isfc^ 
with a ncdile spirit} and liie^ oaly ate adiamed rf 
it, who are poov against their WilU^^ When Aristides 
bad given ia bis eridence, diere was notaioiaii ia 
the court who* did not leave it with an ineiifaafioa 
rather to be poor with bim than rich with Callkfl^ 
This particular we have from JEschines, the diseiplle 
of Socrates. And Plato, amoag all that wete aid- 
counted great and ilhsstrions men in Athens^ jodged 
none but Artstides worthy cf real esteein4 As for 
Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, they filled the 
city with magnificent buildings, With wealth, and the 
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vain supecftttitiet t>f iile; but viiUte fms tfa^ only oh^ 
ject that AmtideB had in riew ia the whole couise aC 
his administratioD. 

. We have extnaordiaary inatances of the candour 
with which be behaved towards Theniistoeles. For 
thougb he was his coastaot enemy in iall affairs of go^ 
▼eranient) and the meansjof his , banishment, yet w^n 
Tbemistocles was .accused of capital crimes againafc 
theatite, and he had an opportunity, to pay him ia 
kind,- he indulged: not the least. revenge; but while 
AlemaBon, Oimon, and many rotbers, were ace wing 
hkn. and driving him into exile, Aristides alone 
neither did nor. said any thing to bis disadvantage : 
for^ as he had not envied his prospierity, bo now he 
did not rgoice in his misfortunes. 
• As to the death of AriAtideS) wme say it happened 
tB PoDtus, whither he bad sailed about some business 
of the state ; others sayJbe died at Athens;, full of days, 
honoured and admired by bis fellow-citizcrns : bAt 
Crilterus the Macedoniaui gives us another account of 
tiief dcbtbi of this great man. , He tells us, that after 
the- banishment of Therasstocles, the insolence of the 
peiopiei gav6 enqouragtment to a number of villainous 
ihformefs, who, attacking the greatest atid bei^ m^i; 
reioderqd tbim bbnoj^ious to the populace, now much 
elated with prosparity and power. *Aristid<6 himself 
svasnot spared, bnt OB; a charge brought against him 
hy Dieiphantijs of Ampihifrope, was condemned for 
taking* a bribe of the lontaris, at the time.h^ levied the 
tax. He adds, that being, unable to pay bis fine, 
which was fifty mtike, he sailed, to some part of lohia, 
and there died. But Craterus gives, its 00 written 
proof of this assertion, nor does he all^e atiy re^ster 
of court or decree of the people, though oh other oc« 
casions he is full of such proofs, and constantly cites 
his author. The other historians, without exception, 
who have given us accounts of the unjustt behavionr 
of the people of Athens to their generals^ afnong many 
other instances dwell upon the banishment ojf The- 
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miiMocles, flie imprisoniiK^Dt of Miltiadea, the ilntf 
iaiposed upon Pericles, and tbe death of Paches, who^ 
upon receiving sentence, killed himself in. tbe jod^ 
ment-ball, at the foot of the tribanah Nor do thej^ 
forget tbe banishment of Aristides, but^tbey say ndt 
one word of tbfs condemnation. 

Besides, his monument is still to be seen at Pha< 
lereum, and is said to have 'been erected mt the puMio 
charge, because be did not leave enoilgh. to defray 
the expenses of his Aineral « . They inform us too, that 
tbe city provided for the marriage of his daughters^ 
and that each of tbem had three th<Hisand draekma 
to her portion out of the treasury : and 16 bis son Ly«^ 
simachusthe people of Athens gave an hundred mkke 
of silver, and a plantation of as many acres of land, 
wUh a pension of four drachmee a day ;* the whole 
being confirmed to him by a decree drawn up by A1- 
ci blades. Callisthenes adds, that Ly^machus at biv 
death leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the people 
ordered her tbe same subsistence with those that had 
conquered at the Olympic games. Demetrius the Pha- 
lerean, Hieronymns of RlK>des, Aristoxenus the mu- 
sician, and Aristotle himself, (if thetreatise concernins* 
nobility is to be reckoned among his genuine works^ 
relate, that Myrto, a grand-daughter of Aristides, was 
married to Socrates the philosopher, who had another 
wife at the same time, but took her, because she was 
in extreme want, and remained a widow on account 
of her poverty. But this is sufficiently confuted by 
Panaetius, in his life of that philosopher. 

The same Demetrius, in his account of Socrates, 
tells us, he remembered one Lysimaohus, grandson 
to Aristides, who plied constantly near the temple of 

* Though this may seem no extraordinary matter to us, being 
only abont baif-a-crown of oar mcmey, yet In those days It was. 
For an ambassador was allowed only two drachmse a day, as appears 
from the Achamenses of Aristophanes. The poet indeed speaks of 
one sent to the king of Persia, at whose court an ambassador was 
pretty sure to be enriched. 
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Bacchus, having certain tables by whicSi be inler-- 
prated tdreatns for aliyelibood: and that he liimsrif 
procared a decree) by wbicii bis mother ain) aant hmd 
three oboU a day each aUowed for then* subsistence. 
He farther aoqoaiats us, that wboat aftervards he un- 
dertook to reform the Athenian laws, he ordered eadt 
of these woneB a drachma a day. I^or n it to be won- 
dered at tliat this people took »o mueb care of those 
that lived irith them in Athens^ when having heard 
that a gtand^laugihter of Aristogitoa lived in mean 
circuoitfiwiiees in Lemnos, and continued uanMuried 
by reason of her poverty, they sast for her to Athens^ 
and married her to a man of a considerable family, 
giving her for a portion an estate in the borough of 
IVtemoB. That city, even in our days, continues to 
give 80 many proofs of her benevolence and hutffo- 
nity, that she is deservedly admired and applauded 
by all the worlds 
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